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PREFACE 


The Origins of Modern Spain takes up the thread of the earher 
chapters of ^ Picture of Modern Spain, pubhshed m 1921. Since 
then more material has accumulated, and the discovery that 
those chapters were quoted as authoritaave in a well-known 
History of Spamsh Literature encouraged me to make a closer 
study of the whole cultural and mteUectual movement which 
began m 1868. Two fnends who were with me m Spam in 
“January 1931 and made the acquamtance of some of the 
younger members of the group, msisted that I should procras- 
(.tmate no longer, and by the April of that year five chapters had 
been wntten practically as they stand to-day. Then came the 
proclamation of the Second Repubhc, and the question arose 
whether to hurry on with the book for that autumn, or to wait 
and watch developments. I chose the path of procrastmation; 
'and puttmg my book aside, I went back to Spam to see what was 
diappenmg 

For various reasons I could not take up the manuscript again 
until the autumn of 1932 By that ame the new situaaon m 
Spam had produced a number of books m Enghsh , but none 
of them touched my subject, except Towards the New Spain by 
Dr Joseph A Brandt (Umversity of Chicago Press) — a study of 
Castelar and the First Repubhc, which, if it had been pubhshed 
earher, might have helped me considerably m my own second 
chapter. Like all students of modem Spam, I acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude to His Excellency Don Salvador de Madariaga 
for his Spain (1930) and The Genius of Spain (1923). 

* * *■ 

Though the form of the book is a collection of essays — 
mamate personal sketches of the reformers and educators of the 
generation of 1868 — it deals with the whole movement, and m a 
more thorough manner than has been attempted before. Queen 
Isabella II is included as bcmg what Spamsh people call contra- 
produciente, 1 e. having the opposite effect to that mtended. She 
was hardly a reformer, poor dear; but her matronly figure and 
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her persuasive voice are essenaal to the backeround of Spain in 

1868. ^ 

¥ * 

The book falls under four headings 

It begins with the intellectual and educational stagnation of 
Spain before the revolution of 1868, and the “traditioDal 
obstacles ” which had previously buttressed that condition. 

There had, however, been a dawn of intellectual hberty 
before 1868 — on the pohacal side, French; on the philosophical 
side, German, but on the cultur 5 side, English. 

The pohacal movement led to the aborove revolution of 
1868, the brief reign of Amadeo of Savoy, and the First Re- 
pubhc, which ended in the restoraaon of the Bourbons m 1875. 

There remam the educaaonal acoviaes of those who had 
faded m the attempt to make a new Spam at one blow during 
the Interregnum, and the account of how they afterwards set 
about evolvmg a new Spam by new methods, inspired largely 
(though not exclusively) by English example. This forms the 
greater part of the book. 

* * * 

Pohacs have been generally avoided, for my outlook is not 

pohacal, but educaaonal. C^estions of the monarchical or 
repubhcan forms of government, of clerical or lay rea ching m 
schools, are measured by their practical results on education in 
Spam, not by their theoreacal imphcaaons in an ideal State. 

* * * 

The hst of Spamsh friends to whom I am indebted would be 

too long to pnnt here I can only menUon Professor Antomo 
Pastor (King s College, London) who paved my way "mth 
mtroducaons. Dr Alberto Gimenez (Presidente de la Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes), the Master of my College in Madrid, 
and Don Manuel B. Cossio, Director de la Insatucion Libre 
de Enseiianza. 


Cambridge 
November igjj 


J. B. T. 
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Esa Seiiora 


Chinese lantern of hes so that she can’t see what’s just or what’s true , 
and so everything goes wrong ' 

Isabella is marned (that unfortunate affair of “the Spanish 
marriage” ’) to her first cousm Don Franas of Assisi, Duke of 
Cadiz, a pathetic youth with a high, squeaky voice, known as 
“Paquita” (Fanny) and beheved, by the C^een-mother and 
some of the diplomats, to be mcapable of bemg a father. A 
“wretched imbecile sulky fanatic”,^ he had been known when 
on garnson duty at Pamplona to spend his leisure in a immature 
chapel which he had had constructed m his* quarters, dressmg 
and undressmg a holy image 

Much persuasion was necessary before Isabella would make 
up her imnd in favour of “Fanny”. “Well, I’ll marry him if 
he’s a man”, she said at last, her downnght and somewhat dis- 
concerting manner made all the more eqmvocal by her beautiful 
southern voice. M Bresson, the French minister, had been 
waitmg m an anteroom. He was always m and out of the 
Palace, like a tradesman touting for orders, while his Enghsh 
colleague, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, hved hke a gentleman m 
his country house at Aranjuez. It was after imdmght^, but 
M Bresson promptly obeyed the summons to congratulate the 
Queen — and prevent her from changing her imnd 

“Paquita” was enchanted He loved to see the young Queen 
(she was sixteen at the tmie) dressed m one sumpmous frock 
after another, so that he might admire the “law and poyze” of 
each winmng movement, as she steered that plump but not 
Ignoble frame before his enamoured eyes Yet only a miracle, it 
was said, could make him a father. Isabella performed that 
miracle, and performed it no less than mne ames She was a 
vigorous and precocious young woman, by no means content 
to be a mere mamiequm Y et she caused a painful surpnse, both 
to her consort and the diplomats, when four years later she 
showed signs that she was about to present the throne of Spam 
with an heir Gmzot, who had been chiefly responsible for the 

‘ Los Duendes de la Camarilla, ch xxix. ^ GreviUe, m, 48 

3 Mr Bulwer to Lord Palmerston, m The Letters of Qiieen Victoria (First 
Senes), n, 117 
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marnage, was not at all surpnsed, he had expected it to happen 
before On a toujoj^rs dit que st nous ne nous hdtwns pas, Vheritier 
viendraitavant le man, he had said to Greville ' But “Paquita” 
was de^ly offended, mortified. He suffered fiom the strange 
delusion that the child was not his, and proposed to inform all 
the courts of Europe that he was not the father — a somewhat 


unusual mterpretation of the traditional code of Spamsh honour. 
He was anxious for a council to be summoned m order that he 


might lay before it proofs of the Queen’s infidehty , and he even 
proposed to issue a mamfestcf to the Spamsh nation on the 
subject. He was persuaded to desist from his scandalous m- 


tention.* 


Poor “Paqmta” ' He had dreamed of a pure passion, quit of 
all earthly grossness, and now the bastard of some general or 
other (he thought) was to be foisted on him as his son’ He 
expressed a wish for the dissolution of the marnage , but such a 
thmg could not be considered for a moment It was gravely 
debated (so at least the British mimster was mformed) whether 
the Kmg-consort could not be qmetly put out of the way 
with a cup of coffee, as being an easier and less scandalous way 
out of the difficulty 3 Only with considerable tact could he be 
persuaded to return to the Palace 

And the diplomats’ Where were all those schemes for 
assurmg the succession of a French prmce, schemes which had 
almost led to a rupture between France and England? France 
and Spam were to have become one again, as diey had been m 
the eighteenth century, so closely umted that when France 
sneezed. Spam was bound to answer “Jesus To what purpose 
had the marnage of the Queen’s sister (the Infanta Lmsa 
Fernanda) to the Duke of Montpensier been celebrated at the 
same time as the marriage of the Queen herself, m spite of the 
pledged word of Loms Phihppe to Queen Victoria that it should 
take place at a later date? What, mdeed, could have been better 
for the future of the Spamsh monarchy than that the wilful. 


' Memoirs, m, 32 ’ Ibid m, 78-9 

3 Bulwer, Palmerston, ni, 235-6. 

^ Proverb Cuando Franaa estomuda, Espana dice / Jesus' 


1-2 
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extravagant, charitable Isabella should be succeeded by a prince 
whose father, the Duke of Montpensier, |was so careful an 
administrator that he kept account of all the oranges s^d from 
his garden in Seville, and was able when the moment came (and 
Isabella had gone) to finance even a revolution, so long as it 
seemed to offer a chance of putting himself on the throne Now 
everything had been upset, and the Queen after all nught just 
as well have married the young man from Saxe-Coburg 
Legend relates that this Prmce of the Astunas was brought 
out on a massive silver charger, fo be shown to the Kmg-consort 
and caressed by the ladies m waiting Unfortimately the treat- 
ment was not benefiaal, and the httle prmce died after two 
days. — Convemendy^ So it was whispered, at any rate; for its 
survival would have removed the succession from the children 
of the Duke of Montpensier. The Queen m her gnef vowed 
that on the next occasion diere should be no silver dish, and that 
m future she would look after her children herself. This, how- 
ever, is mere legend. The facts seem to be that the Queen’s first 
child (bom I2th July, 1850) died a few moments after its birth ^ 
The “novel-reading pubhc”, however, founded on this melan- 
choly occurrence the most hornble and absurd supposinons, 
which had to be contradicted pubhely in the Gazette a few days 
later 3 On 20th December, 1851, the silver dish duly appeared 
agam 

Six weeks later (2nd February, 1852), as the Queen was leav- 
mg the Chapel Royal after givmg thanks, an attempt on her 
hfe was made by a pnest who stabbed her as he pretended to 
‘ Cf La Flaca, Barcelona, 6th Feb 1870 
Yo soy el rey naranjero 
De las huertas de Sevilla 
Quise pillar un sillon, 

Y me quede con la silla 

I am the orange kmg 

Of the gardens of Seville (he said). 

I tried to sit on a throne, 

But was thrown on my seat mstead 

* Condesa de Cerragetia, Apuntes de tronologta y de historia de Espana, 32 
2 Cambronero, Isabel II intima, 166 (note), prmts the medical report 
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present a petition. Subsequent examination showed that he had 
won a prize in a k|f:tery and eked out his stipend by usury, but 
no motive for the crime was ever discovered, nor were there 
repnsals, attacks on priests or anticlerical nots. The Queen’s 
popularity entered upon a new lease of hfe Children con- 
tinued to be bom to her, but it was part of her tragic destmy — 
she has been called La de los tristes destinos — that only four of die 
mne survived. There were no baths m the Palace in those days 
The windows were seldom opened The royal family (so 
visitors observed) was not housed in the sunmest or ainest part 
of the buddmg. There was something — ^it might have been the 
drams, if the magmficent eighteenth-century drams had been 
stdl m workmg order “Rather ‘mffy’, those functions were, 
don’t you know?” So they were descnbed by a lady who 
attended them durmg the next reign 
Queen Isabella, unsteady and uneducated as she was, ignorant 
alike of brmgmg up a family and of ruhng as a consamtional 
monarch, yet had “a good heart and noble mstmcts”,* to 
which of the generals was it she said “ I have made you a duke, 
but I shall never succeed m makmg you a gentleman ” ? She also 
possessed a certam natural shrewdness and a truly Bourbon 
passion for mtrigue In matters of charity she was generous to a 
fault, she never knew the value of money, and her left hand 
never knew what her right was doing But in matters of 
pohcy, her left hand knew only too well, and often regamed by 
mtngue the concessions which the right had signed away 
Her face, or at least her smile, imght have been her fortune m 
the streets, as her voice was when she read her speeches from 
the throne. When she drove through Madrid from the Royal 
Palace to the gardens of Buen Reuro or the Church of Our 
Lady of Atocha, the comphments showered upon her were such 
as greet a pretty girl to-day, comphments — piropos — to which 
no mce girl would pay attention but which every mteUigent 
girl would try to remember, whether she were aware of the 
picaresque imphcations or not. Isabella was fuUy aware of the 
picaresque imphcations , but her smile would only become more 
' Bulwer, m, 236 
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charming and more emgmaac, and she would nudge poor m- 
significant “Paqmta” beside her m the carnjj^e to make him sit 
up, smile and look pleasant. She liked to describe hers^ — and 
hked others to describe her — as muy espanola, very Spanish; and 
her tragedy was that of many of her own countrywomen. No 
day was hateful because she heard young men make naughty 
remarks about her as she passed by m the street; the hateful day 
was that on which no remarks were made any more, the day 
on which Isabella drove to the station at San Sebastian to catch 
the tram for France 

Everything that was done in the Palace was done by back- 
stairs influence Direct acaon fnghtened the Queen. One of 
her earhest experiences (she was eleven at the ome) had been an 
attempt to seize her on the part of two or three platoons of 
infantry and a dashmg young general. The grand staircase was 
defended all mght by eighteen halberdiers and their colonel, 
bullets frequently came through the shutters, and the plump 
httle person of the Queen was only saved by mabng her he 
down on the floor m a small apartment at the back. One or two 
bullets penetrated even as far as that ^ It was a ternble experi- 
ence. The general had to be shot, of course. She wanted to 
repneve him, and for once she was wiser than her elders , for the 
execution of General Diego de Leon is now regarded as a 
pohacal imstake. 

Yet such direct attacks were, if anytlung, less dangerous than 
the normal procedure of the Palace hi the days of sheer ab- 
solutism the Pnme Minister had been virtually a dictator Even 
now, with the tradiaonal Bourbon absolutism tempered by a 
struggling constituaonal government, his power was httle less, 
though It was softened and even endangered not, mdeed, by 
Parhament but by the fear of plots withm the Palace Isabella 
was first the wflhng tool of the plotters and then their apt pupil. 
At the age of thirteen, when she had only just been declared 

" Cambronero, 78-88, prints the onginal report on the occurrence drawn 
up by the Queen’s governess, the Condesa de Espoz y Mina, an enlightened 
woman, afterwards the friend and helper of the prison-reformer, Con- 
cepcion Arena! 
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legally of age, she lent herself to a plot which drove her minister 
Olozaga into exi^ and destroyed the government which had 
been J^rmed with such care and difficulty. The young Queen 
was apparently mduced by the camartlla of plotters to make a 
senous charge against the Premier that he had bolted the doors 
of her apartment, and then, by physical violence (catching hold 
of her dress and seizing her hand), had forced her to sign a 
decree to which she had objected The story was obviously a 
fabrication; the doors had no bolts Olozaga’' persisted in his 
demal, while the Queen held "by the declaration which she had 
made on the mormng after, addmg, however, the puzzhng 
admission that she and her mmister had parted on fnendly terms 
and that she had given him a box of chocolates for his daughter. 
When quesuoned on the subject in later hfe, Isabella was un- 
certam what had happened about the decree, but she was qmte 
certam about the chocolates.^ Chocolates lay about on all the 
chairs m the Palace. Isabella reahzed the ambition of every 
child of her own age and her own ame If only I could be 
Queen for one day ! The days grew to years, and Isabella grew 
up She was Queen, but she was never C^een over her passions 
“ A safe word whispered by a crawlmg confessor, an attack of 
nerves on a cloudy day, the appearance of a well-made soldier 
at a levee, have often sufficed to make and break admimstra- 
uons. 3 

The pohtics of the Palace were the poliucs of the bedchamber 
and the private chapel Behind the throne stood Father Claret, 
the Queen’s confessor, and Sor Patrocimo, in whose hands and 
feet were the marks of the wounds of Christ Father Claret, m 
spite of his name,"* had to be taken seriously, even by the super- 
fiaal and heretical Enghsh, for his time and talents were by 
no means fully occupied in hearing the Queen’s confessions. 

’ Olozaga was the inventor of the phrase “the traditional obstacles”, a 
formula which, as long as it remains undefined, is elastic and convement 
^ Perez Galdos, Memoranda, 20 
3 John Hay, Castilian Days, 357 

Ven Antomo Maria Claret y Clari, 1807-70 He was declared 
venerable by Leo XIII on the 4th Dec 1899 
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Moreover, he had been an archbishop m Cuba, and was now 
titular bishop of Trajanopohs in partibus i^Jidelium. To his 
credit it may be said that, as President of the Escurial, |^e was 
responsible fpr plantmg ten thousand fniit trees — which failed 
to grow. Pohtically he was the greatest of the “traditional 
obstacles”, and at the revolution of 1868 he was attacked more 
fiercely than the Queen. He had led her mto temptation, it was 
declared, and his relations with Sor Patrocimo were neither 
clear nor holy. His portrait,^ with the thick, sensual bps and the 
expression of cunmng thinly veiled by a somewhat bovme 
simphcity, makes it possible to beheve him capable of anythmg 

Sor Patrocimo, the “Bleedmg Nun”, although she had been 
prosecuted for fraud, as many samts m former centunes had 
been prosecuted by the Holy Inquisition,* had regamed her 
position through sheer force of personahty. Her miraculous 
pretensions were descnbed by a digmtary of the Church as “a 
farce unworthy of a cathohc naaon”, but it is sigmficant that 
that prelate received no higher preferment, whole the doctor who 
had once healed her wounds was afterwards pumshed for his 
offence. The stigmata were discreetly veiled from view by 
imttens , but the wax-white mittened fingers were m every pie 
Her power over the Queen was mcalculable. With Father 
Fulgenao, a predecessor of Father Claret, she had succeeded on 
at least one occasion m upsettmg a mimstry for no apparent 
reason, puttmg m its place one which, though it lasted only a few 
hours, mcluded so many nonentities that it brought the Crown 
into ridicule. Galdos has descnbed a scene of the same kind 
later m the reign, it actually took place m 1865, but is character- 
istic of the prevailmg methods of government. 

Suddenly, when no one was expecong it, the government fell 
Quarecausa'^ No one knew, and what was worse, no one asked We 
had become accustomed to governments cormng and gomg for no 
other reason than the whims and fancies of the Senora That lady was 

^ Cambronero, 262 

‘Eg the Beata de Soto, Magdalena de la Cruz, Maria de la Visitacion, 
Luisa de la Asuncion, Francisca Martin H C Lea, The Religious History of 
Spam, 416-20 
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certainly confused and embittered just then by the news brought 
from Pans by the Knig-consorr who had been to pay a visit to the 
Empres^ Eugenie Napoleon and his wife had given him a dressing- 
down for the obstmacy with which Spam refused to recognize tlie 
kmgdom of Italy, Sifaii accompli which no country m Europe could 
consider as non-existent and remam withm the comity of nations 
The conduct of Spam was mtolerable Quixotism This, more or less, 
was what they had said to Don Francis of Assisi , and m the same form 
as they had urged it upon him, he passed it on to his spouse She, 
however, raised her hands m horror, repeatmg m a tremblmg, 
frightened voice. “But we can’t' We can’t'” 

Isabel II commimicated immediately with her guardian angels Sor 
Patrocmio and Father Claret, reportmg the dire commumcation 
which Don Francis of Assisi had brought from Pans It is reported 
that both reverend personages pursed their hps and knitted their 
brows Let Napoleon rule m his own house and leave our gracious 
Queen to govern m hers ' Spam should remam firm m her decision 
relatmg to the so-called kmgdom of Italy, and with the protection of 
the Virgm she had nothmg to fear from the concert or disconcert of 
Europe . 

“Narvaez ” 

“Senora^” 

“ I want you now, more than ever I have dismissed Mon Make 
me any mimstry you like , I don’t mmd what you do so long as it 
doesn’t mvolve the recogmtion of Italy . . 

Narvaez took the helm of the leakmg ship of state 

Some httle apologies for elections were held But it wouldn’t 
do Narvaez must go She came to this conclusion two days before 
the opemng of the new Cortes, and as she thought, so she did, 
offended and mortified Narvaez had decided on the evacuation of 
Santo Dommgo, the only possible way out of a long and expensive 
war . . . 

“Istiinz.” 

“ Senora^ ” 

“Narviez has deceived me; I must do without him Besides, I 
do not agree to the evacuation of Santo Dommgo You will form 
me a mmistry with imionist elements . 

“I, Senora, I . . 
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The illustnous old man who had served the Spanish monarchy so 
well, both m pohocs and diplomacy, hesitatedjbetween his respect 
for the Queen and his dishke of lending himself once more^to such 
pastry-cook's work m pubhc.. But the excuses with which his 
modesty and weanness would have eluded the task were of no avail , 
her exqmsite aimabihty and the sweetness of her manner overcame 
him 

“Not at all NotataU I ask you this as a favour and you are not 
gomg to deny me To-morrow, at this tune, you wiU brmg me the 
hst of your mmistry ” ■ 

When the twenty-four hours were past, good old Don Javier 
arnved at the Palace with the hst of the new mimsters 

“Are they aU there? Let’s see .Good. I agree What time is it? 
Twelve? Well, at three o’clock punctually they may come and take 
the oath ” 

But by a quarter to three she had changed her nund 

“Istum ” 

“Senora?” 

“That’s all settled Narvaez has been here, and oh* what thmgs 
he told me * But we wiU leave aU that for another time ” 

Leave it for another ame * He breathed agam ‘ 

In after years the Queen defended the memory of Sor 
Patrocimo, more generously, perhaps, than sincerely. “ She was 
a very good woman,” she said to Perez Galdos when he was 
presented to her in Pans, “a good woman and a samt, she did 
not meddle with pohacs or thmgs to do vwth the government 
She did mtervene, certainly, m the affairs of my family, so that 
my husband and I should make it up, but nothmg more Idle 
people have invented whole catalogues of thmgs which have 
gone all over Spam and all round the world. . . Of course, 
that change of mmistry was a mistake, but it was all put right 
the next day . . . 

Yet Isabella II, m spite of her protests, had a greater mamacy 
with nuns than was altogether wise for a crowned head m the 
mneteenth century. She could turn all men round her httle 
finger, but she herself was clay m the hands of any member of a 

' Pdrez Galdos, Pnm, ch XI * Pdrez Galdos, Memoranda, 2X 
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religious order Of Madre Sacramento, for instance, she could 
wnte as follows : ^ 

• 13 April 1890 

. .To the inexpressible consolaaon of my soul I acceded to her 
wishes and her repeated demands, and discontmued the practice of 
attending rehgious functions m a low-necked dress 

Sr Claret, my confessor, who was also confessor to Micaela 
[Madre Sacramento], told me that she was a great saint, and he used 
to send for her to come to the Palace on account of the great spiritual 
good she did me This opmion nfas confirmed by my seeing how she 
guessed everythmg that went on withm me, as if I myself had told 
her ' 

Madre Sacramento had died m her convent at Valencia, 
nursmg her sisters during an outbreak of cholera Sor Patro- 
cimo hved to a green old age to carry on her work If anythmg 
had to be done, any dehcate piece of negonation to be carried 
out, Sor Patrocimo was the person to approach. If there was a 
young friend who had been caught m the street fightmg during 
the last msurrection and was now in jail awaiting transportation, 
or an old friend who had been involved in the last mihtary 
revolt and was lying wounded 111 some attic nursed by a de- 
voted mistress, the only way to prevent the law from takmg its 
course was a word m the right quarter from Sor Patrocimo La 
Madre, she was called by those who knew her, for she had been 
for many years Mother Superior of a fashionable convent in 
Madrid “Never”, exclaims John Hay, a thoughtful and clear- 
sighted American who was attached to the Umted States 
Legation m 1870,* “in aU the darkest periods of Spanish history, 
was the reign of supersaaon so absolute and tyranmcal as ui the 
Alcazar of Madrid dunng the later years of Isabel of Bourbon ”3 
Sor Patrocmio could tell the most astomshing stories of her hfe 
m the cloister. The devd used to come swoopmg down on bat- 
like wmg, and take her for an airing above the house-tops of the 

’ Cerrageria, 132 

* He had been private secretary to Lincoln, and was part author of a 
monumental life of his chief 

3 Castihan Days, 225-6 
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capital, on one occasion he earned her as far as the passes over 
the Guadarrama, leaving her sitting on the copvent roof. In the 
Palace, her principal duty was to sanctify by a day’s wean, 5 ig the 
more mtimate garments of her royal mistress and friend, 
Isabella II. 

Perez Galdos, whose lustoncal novels have been proved to 
rest on a sohd documentation and who had an unerring in- 
stmet for knoAvmg what the sober citizen of Madrid thought of 
all that went on, has reported a conversanon which shows what 
Spamsh women thought of Sor P’atrocimo when her reputation 
was at Its highest. Lueda, who has been nursing a wounded 
officer wanted by the pohee, is talkmg to her fnend Domiciana, 
an ex-cloistered nun : 

“Do you really like her’” asks Lueda “That must be because she 
has been good to you And do you beheve in her wounds too’” 

“How can I beheve m her wounds if I know how they're made* 
Someumes she has asked me to make them agam when they were 
heahng I know the secret, the nun who showed Patrocmio how it 
was done showed me too Yes, yes, I know how to make 
sugmata It’s quite easy Clematis, you know, what people here 
call ‘ Beggar’s herb ’ I’ve got some Would you like to try’ You’Ll 
see how quickly ” 

“No, thank you That is not the way m which it has pleased God 
to call me ” 

“ Nor me, either That’s why it never occurred to me to make the 
sugmata on myself The reasons which Patrocmio had for makmg 
them were of a higher order, and it is not for us to say whether she 
was domg nght or wrong Thmgs wluch would be bestial, smful, 
and even sacrilegious m people hke you and me may be good, 
necessary, and even mdispensable m other people, who are called to 
great thmgs by the meats of their understandmg and will What 
d’you say’ I don’t beheve you understand a word of what I’m 
saying, httle silly * ” 

“Well, Domiciana, I always thmk straight m front of me I 
heheve that thmgs which are bad when I do them must be bad m 
queens and empresses too.” 

T don’t agree You’re an idiot, you don’t know the world . .1 
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can vouch for the great gifts and faculties which the Lord has given 
to Patrocinio Thei;e’s no woman like her 

At I^t the day came when Isabella II went “That lady” had 
become impossible. The September revolution caught her on 
her summer hohday, away m the Basque provmces AU the 
generals deserted her but one, an admiral arranged for the 
Spamsh exiles to return by sea to Cadiz. A guard of honour of 
loyal engineers saw her across the French fironaer. 

That was m 1868. Eleven years later, having abdicated and 
taken up her residence m Pans, she returned to Madnd on a 
short visit for the second marriage of her son, Alfonso XII 
From the first marriage she had naturally absented herself. 
Queen Mercedes had been the daughter of tliat mtriguing 
fruiterer, the Duke of Montpensier “It is a curious fact”, the 
Umted States mmister, James Russell Lowell, reported to his 
government, “that the ex-Queen was received wherever she 
showed herself m pubhc with the most noisy demonstrations of 
popularity, m marked contrast with the silence with which her 
son and his Austrian bride were received This was partly, no 
doubt, mtended to heighten the emphasis of the pubhc in- 
difference towards them, but it was also a proof of her personal 
popularity, which is soil very great m spite of all her faults and 
fblhes, and perhaps it might be said m consequence of them 

P^rez Galdos may help us to understand why Though a 
man of distmcdy repubhcan sympathies, he was received by 
Isabella on two separate occasions m Paris , and he has left a most 
mterestmg portrait of her as an old lady, when the comings and 
gomgs of that noble frame were steered by a knotted sack 
What attracted him most about her was her way of speaking 
As a novehst, it fascmated him for reasons of literary techmque, 
as a histoncal novehst, author of some forty or fifty volumes of 
“Episodios Nacionales”, it was beyond the pnce of many 
documents. “How did Santa Teresa speak^ ” asks Azorm m one 
of his essays. “What was her voice hke^” And we reahze in a 

' Los Duendes de la Camarilla, ch vi 
* James Russell Lowell, Impressions of Spain, 102-3 
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flash that the secret of her power lay not so much m her visions 
as m her voice What would one not give to hear the actual 
voices of the great characters in history? Galdos had the supreme 
good fortune to hear the acmal voice of one of his own charac- 
ters in fiction. 

He was duly presented by the ambassador, and Isabella, “ with 
an exquisite l^dhness” and “an amiabflity which had about it 
much that was domestic”, at once treated him as one of the 
family, as mdeed she had been accustomed to treat all Spanish 
people, regardmg them one arid all as members of the casa 
nacional, the national home. She addressed him m the second 
person smgular, and made the somewhat shy repubhcan feel 
perfectly at home, although not two mmutes before, he had 
wanted to run away. 

Dona Isabel spoke distincdy, and in a way that was character- 
istically Spanish, making frequent use of rapid, idiomatic phrases 
such as were common in the older forms of the language She had 
no trace of a foreign accent, and no foreign notions peeped out 
through the thickly-woven texture of her Spanish ideas Her 
language was, m fact, stnctly middle-class and rather old-fashioned, 
although without archaisms, the language spoken m the first half of 
the last century by educated women — educated, but not necessarily 
aristocratic The Queen’s manner of speech was formed, no doubt, 
m that circle of women, some drawn from the nobihty and others 
servants, who surrounded her and whose conversauon she heard, m 
her infancy and at the beginnmg of her reign ^ 

“I will tell you lots of thmgs,” she said, “lots; some, that 
you may write them down, others, that you may know about 
them ” 


How far away all this seems now — a Runtama without an 
Anthony Hope ' 

Spam m the time of Isabella 11, when contemplated from the 
serene and tranquil heights of the mneteen-thirties, seems more 

* P^rez Galdds, Memoranda, 18-19. 
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like a madhouse than the mhentance of some of the greatest 
makers of civihzation. Even the Portuguese were m the habit of 
referring to Spam as “the madhouse over the border”, and that 
impression could be strengthened from the observations of 
pohtical historians Spamsh political history m tins period 
appears as a comic opera m which every scene ends m tragedy, 
the players might have been more at home m comedy, but they 
are compelled, unexpectedly and somewhat reluctantly, to take 
tragic parts. Only when we leave tlie governors and try to be 
on the side of the governed, ^hen we endeavour to regard 
events from a Spamsh point of view, does the history of the 
time begm to make sense, and the most senseless-seermng 
actions appear to have a cause if not always an explanation. 
Some of these causes are to be found m the fantastic, tragic, 
futile reign of Isabella II, but the source of the trouble is older 
than that. Smce the death of Phihp 11 in 1599 there has been 
only one Spamsh kmg of real capacity Charles III, who reigned 
from 1759 to 1788. Even so, his great constructive work and 
the work of the mimsters he so ably chose was rapidly undone 
m the reaction of the reign which followed, and Charles IV 
(1788-1808) IS only remembered now as the successful — and 
absurd — model of a great painter, Goya Smce the time of 
Charles III, the heads on which the Spamsh crown has rested 
have had httle capaaty for govennng and suU less for under- 
standmg the obhgations of a constitutional monarch The value 
of truth, the rights of the mdividual conscience, the imqmty of 
persecution — such thoughts and feehngs as these have either lam 
beyond their understandmg, or have been carefully kept from 
their knowledge. Moreover, the fault was not entirely with the 
royal tutors or royal governesses, those who had charge of 
Isabella were many of them excellent, but how could they be 
expected to do anythmg with a girl whose mother and aunts 
were like the mother and aunts of Isabella 11 ^ The failure 
was not so much the fault of the crowned heads as their 
misfortune, the surroundmgs and traditions of the Spamsh 
throne, to say nothmg of the medical history of Isabella II — the 
oflfsprmg of Ferdmand VII and one of his meces — seem to have 
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made any thorough or mtellecmal grasp of the problems of 
government unpossible. The quahty 'which strikes Spanish 
observers in members of the House of Bourbon is tjieir in- 
curable, cnimnal lack of senousness. 

In 1868 (as m 1931) there were many who favoured the 
revoluuon not because they were ana-monarchist but because 
they were ana-Bourbon. They saw what the surroundmgs of 
Spamsh* royalty were, and the nature and complexion of the 
“tradiaonal obstacles”. With a weak and wayward woman 
hke Isabella, the triumph or thtfse tradiaons and those obstacles 
was not surpnsmg; their strength was to be revealed even more 
clearly by their power to make the posiaon untenable for a 
strong, upnght man hke Amadeo of Savoy, who, after a brief 
mterregnum, succeeded her m 1870. 
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THE FIRST REPUBLIC 
or Honesty not the best Policy 

T he interregnum, jSrom the departure of Isabella II, 
m September, 1868, to the restoranon of the Bourbons 
with Alfonso XII, m January, 1875, is someumes de- 
scnbed as “ the black years T}«it at any rate is the label apphed 
to It m the text-book of an anaent Enghsh university. These 
years were not “black” m the usual sense of the word; Spam 
was far more “black” after the restorauon m 1875. Martm 
Hume preferred the epithet “red”, he could never mennon the 
repubhc without caUing it the “red” repubhc. Black or red, it 
was not proclaimed at once. From 1868 unul 1870 there was a 
provisional government, from 1870 untd 1873 the throne was 
occupied by Amadeo of Savoy The repubhc was not pro- 
claimed unul his abdication (nth February, 1873) and it was 
ended on the 3rd January, 1874 (as governments m Spain have 
often ended m the runeteenth century), by a general and a 
handful of soldiers. 

That paracular general is somethmg of a mystery, for he was 
(so his defenders say) a rcpubhcan, or at least anti-Bourbon, 
and he got nothing out of his prommciamiento for himself His 
name was Pavia — Jose Manuel Pavia y Rodriguez de Albu- 
querque — and he should not be confused with another distm- 
gmshed general of the name of Pavia — Manuel Pavia y Lacy, 
Marques de Novahches — ^who lost the battle of Alcolea m the 
autumn of 1868 and had his beard shot away in the service of 
Isabella II. The Annual Register states tliat this officer died of 
wounds two days after the battle, but a later authority en- 
courages the behef that he hved to a green old age and died m 
1896. As his mother’s name was Lacy, he may have been half 
Enghsh, or half Insh. 

His namesake, who afterwards ended the repubhc by dis- 
solvmg the Cortes by force and occupymg the House of 
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Parliament with troops, is claimed to have been a perfectly 
honest man, with somewhat confused notions of pohtics He 
had enough sense ofpubhc duty to leahze that somethmg ought 
to be done, and thought that he was the man to do it — the 
argument of all would-be dictators. But General Pavla y 
Rodriguez de Albuquerque was not hke other dictators 
Havmg dissolved Parhanient m the regulation nuhtary manner, 
he summoned a council of notables, told them to form a govern- 
ment, and then reared mto private hfe. He was mcknamed La 
Jior de un dia (the flower of a day) , neither his fnends nor his 
enemies could ever understand why he had made nothmg out of 
It. It was left for another general, Martinez Campos, to “pro- 
nounce” in favour of Alfonso XII; he made his pronunaa- 
mtento on the historic site of Saguntum, on the 24th December, 
1874, and It may be added that he did very well out of it and 
did not immediately reare mto private hfe. If General Pavla y 
Rodriguez de Albuquerque were really as excepnonal as his 
admirers pretend, it would be temptmg to mquire whether he 
may not have come under the influence of Sanz del Rio and the 
philosophic radicals, the reformers of 1868, or have been reached 
by George Borrow and the colporteurs of the Bible Society 
There is no evidence, so far as can be ascertamed, for either the 
one supposiaon or the other, nor can his “ spleen ” be explamed, 
as It can m the case of the other General Pavla, on the supposi- 
aon that his mother was Enghsh or Insh The surname Pavla y 
Rodriguez de Albuquerque shows qmte clearly that she was 
not. The source of his anti-Bourbon sennments was probably 
the same as that of the ana-Bourbon senaments of General 
Pnm — the Impossible Lady herself The beginnings of another 
movement of the same kmd may be seen m the rising at 
Seville (m August, 1932) of General Sanjurjo, who, hke 
General Pavla y Rodriguez de Albuquerque, was a good soldier 
with somewhat confused nottons of pohacs, and he too turned 
out to be the flower of a smgle day. 

The Enghsh historians of the Interregnum have not been 
sympatheac, they have not even been imparaal. Butler Clarke 
aimed at the most scrupulous fairness, but even he refused to 
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take seriously a factor which is of the utmost importance m 
southern countnes — and m northern countnes also, except 
Englaivl — the factor of oratory. All pohacians may be wind- 
bags; pohtical leaders must be. There has been oratory before 
now m Enghsh pohtics, and there may be again. Oratory is not 
merely a “Latin ” characteristic, the Dutch and the Norwegians, 
unemotional peoples from a Latin standpomt, can be untirmg 
speakers when the occasion demands it, and the occasion seems 
to demand it considerably more often than it does m modern 
England. Yet even m England, ideals, if they are to be ex- 
pressed, must be expressed in words — m that choice of plam 
words which, in Spam, may seem to the last degree cold and un- 
sympathetic, and which a Spamsh writer has called “rhetonc in 
a minor key”. Enghsh writers, in deprecaung the rhetoric of 
the repubhcan leaders in Spam, botli then and now, have not 
made allowances for the language, and m discounting the 
rhetoric they have also discounted the ideals 

Spamsh repubhcamsm is descended from the hberahsm sown 
in Spam by the French Revolution In fightmg the French, the 
leaders of the Spamsh naaonal movement could not fail to 
learn somethmg of those mystenous and convincing pohncal 
ideals which gave the French armies their “pecuhar momen- 
tum” The Penmsular War (as the Warden of New College has 
pomted out) was a school of pohtics. “It taught Spamards that 
they could hve without a king, it revived the old provincial 
feehng, it led to the spread of democranc ideas m the towns and 
m die army, it restored the lost tradmon of the Cortes 

Rehable witnesses for the events of that time are not easy to 
find The Bntish numster at Madrid for the greater part of the 
period was Sir Henry Layard, the excavator of Nineveh, his 
pubhshed letters unfortunately stop short with his appointment 
to Madnd. It is known, at any rate, that the Bnash Leganon 
became once more a city of refuge for fallen immscers, and the 
Layards are said to have saved the hfe of General Serrano, “the 
pretty general” {el general bomto), who was at that time Regent, 
by conveying him m disgmse to Santander, whence he took 
'HAL Fisher, The Repubhcan Tradition in Europe, 258 
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ship for St Jean de Luz and escaped from Spam at a cnncal and 
(for himself) highly dangerous moment. 

A more impartial witness to the progress of the rev^/lution 
would have been John Hay, Abraham Lmcoln’s former secre- 
tary and fumre biographer, but Hay’s wntmgs on Spam do not 
go beyond 1870, and his acmal accoimt of the first Spamsh 
repubhc was never pubhshed at all. He at any rate could con- 
template the possibdity of a repubhc m Spam without mis- 
givings. His own repubhc had just passed, and passed triumph- 
andy, through the test of the CSivil War His observations on 
Spam m 1870 are mvaluable as an unbiased record of pubhc 
feehng 

Let us however first hear the Spamsh side — m the words of 
Franasco Gmer 

In few penods of contemporary history had the younger genera- 
uon nourished such high hopes as durmg the ten years before the 
revolution of September 1868 . The nanon, mdignant as it seemed, 

at the older ways — though m reahty (as we saw afterwards) merely 
ured of the old names, sought among the new generanon for the 
champions of its honour and hberty The September Revolution 
was consummated The old regime fell, and with it disappeared 
almost all the men who, some from loyalty, others from treachery , 
most from bhndness and all from egoism — either for their parties oi 
themselves — had only served die govermnent m order to prolong its 
agony Upon rums such as these were proclaimed those pnnaples 
which, reasonably or not, constitute the nghts of modem peoples 
hberty m worship, educauon and the press , mviolabdity of domicile , 
personal security (from imjustifiable arrest), abolition of capital 
punishment, slavery, conscription and official monopolies, the 
introducuon of umversal suffrage, trial by jury, and popular election 
of the members of both houses * 

By the beginnmg of 1870 it really seemed to an impartial 
observer hke John Hay that “the tyranny of tradiaon” was 
losmg Its power. A great deal (he considered) had been accom- 
phshed by the smgle act of dnvmg out the Queen. That was “ a 


’ Okas, vm, 101-3 
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blow at superstition” which gave die whole body pohnc a 
most ^alutary shock. Never before m Spam had a revolution 
been cKrected at the throne Before, it had always been an 
obnoxious mimstry that was to be driven out; the monarch 
remained, and the exiled oudaw of to-day might be Prermer 
to-morrow.^ Many people, also, had grown weary of a 
system “winch repressed all freedom of thought and rights of 
conscience, and which placed the education of the young m the 
hands of the Jesuits ” , they haile^ with dehght a decree issued by 
the Minister of Justice suppressmg the Jesuit order throughout 
Spam and the Spamsh Islands, reqmrmg its colleges and m- 
sntutions to be closed within three days and declaring its 
movable and immovable property sequestrated to the State ^ 
The law of civil marriage, after a desperate struggle m the 
Cortes, had gone mto operation with general assent, and there 
was a large party which acavely favoured the entire separation 
of the spintual from the temporal power, “makmg rehgion 
voluntary and free, and breakmg its long concubinage with the 
Crown”. The “old superstition”, it was true, snll hung hke a 
fog over the country, but it was invaded by flashes and rays of 
progress. It could not (John Hay thought) resist much longer 
the sunshme of a more tolerant age 
The revolution of September, 1868, however, had not made 
the progress that its sangmne friends had desired There were 
still too many generals, and the generals left no one long m 
doubt as to their real intentions, winch were to re-estabhsh the 
monarchy — as a constitutional monarchy, of course — a la 
inglesa, on the Enghsh model The provisional government 
elected a monarchical Cortes and framed a monarchical con- 
stitution They crushed republican rismgs in Cadiz and 
Cataloma, and prompdy shot “such impatient patriots as it 
could find”. The provisional government was hard pressed 
from the beg innin g The Carhst war broke out afresh, 
“bands of hardy mountaineers roved about the provinces of 
Biscay, Alava, Gmpuzcoa and Navarre, burning radway 
stations, upsettmg trains, cumng telegraph wires, levymg 
‘ CasUltan Days, 71 * Annual Register (1868), 212 
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contnbuaons, and otherwise keeping the peaceable inhabitants 
in terror”. 

Meanwhile the provisional government had been unofficially 
ofFermg the crown of the Cathohc kmgs to all the unemployed 
prmces withm the reach of its diplomacy Queen Victoria had 
heard, as early as the 9th October, of the probabihty of the 
offer of the throne of Spam to an Enghsh prmce, and had in- 
formed Mr Disraeh that she could not consent to its bemg 
entertamed for a moment 

“Her Majesty”, General Grey wrote to Lord Stanley, 
“would see with much reluctance, under any circumstances, 
a throne from which another family had been ejected, occupied 
by one of her children ” But m the case of Spam (it was added) 
there were many reasons which made it most undesirable that 
the offer of the crovra, if made, should be accepted by an 
Enghsh prmce. Queen Victona’s shrewd common sense 
enabled her to foresee only too clearly what would happen, and 
did actually happen m the case of Amadeo of Savoy “Different 
Parties m Spam may combme to overthrow the Throne of 
Queen Isabella, but does our experience of Spamsh Statesmen 
warrant the hope, that, their object effected, they will continue 
to act m harmony, or agree amongst themselves as to the 
Government to be set up^ The Spaniards, besides, are pro- 
verbially mdisposed to foreigners, so that an Enghsh Prince, 
acceptmg the offer of the Crown m the present circumstances, 
would probably find himself supported by one part of the 
nation, and violently opposed by another, and would thus 
become the cause of fresh Cml wars and calamities m that 
unhappy country The Queen need not say how much it would 
distress her to see one of her sons m such a posmon. Then the 
jealousy of France . . . ”' 

The proposed candidature of a Roman Cathohc Hohen- 
zoUem (Prmce Leopold of HohenzoUem-Sigmarmgen) was 
one of the immediate causes of the Franco-Prussian War. 
A formal offer to the veteian General Espartero was unfor- 
tunately refused, and eventually the choice fell upon Prmce 
' The Letters of Queen Vtctoria (Second Senes), i, S40 
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Amadeo of Savoy, Duke of Aosta. It was a wretched business. 
Cold-Shouldered by the “black” clencal aristocracy, as being an 
enem^of the Pope, and coming from “the so-called Kingdom 
of Italy”, depnved of his staunchest supporter. Prim, who was 
murdered a day or two before he landed , at the mercy of all the 
traditional obstacles and mtngues, with the pecuhar horrors of 
a Carhst war ragmg once more m the north-east, and Cuba in a 
perpetual state of unrest or rebelhon, no foreign prince could 
have succeeded, however upright, honest, pubhc-spinted or 
stnctly constitutional. 

Moreover Amadeo was an Itahan, and for that reason alone 
he fell a victim to the ridicule with which, for some unknown 
reason, most Spamards regard Itahans (and, it may be added, 
most Itahans regard Spamards), a misunderstandmg which is 
one of the most unfortunate m Europe and which, being founded 
on ndicule, is one of the most difficult to cure Many good 
monarchists had turned agamst Isabella, when they heard that 
she had taken, as her latest lover, Marfori her steward, the son of 
an Itahan pastrycook. The harm lay not so much m the existence 
of yet another lover, nor even in his being the son of a pastry- 
cook, as in the fact that the lover was an Itahan Amadeo was 
also an Itahan The Spamsh people, with whom a sense of 
humour is almost a disease, could never forget that m the 
moment of solemmty and emonon when the new kmg swore 
to obey the consatuaon, he had mispronounced the word 
“I swear”, he had said^mro as m Itahan mstead o£juro with the 
distmctive Spamsh^ The story may be a pure invenaon, it is 
probably a traditional joke agamst all Itahans speakmg Spamsh, 
a joke so old and deeply rooted that no one m Spam wdl ever 
beheve or admit that an Itahan, however well he may speak 
Spamsh, can possibly pronounce /uro m any otlier way than 
gturo In the same way, a number of Spamsh people wdl never 
admit that an Enghshman can use any part of the Spamsh verb 
except the mfmiave, if the inaccuracy of the behef is demon- 
strated, the reply will probably be “You are the only Enghsh- 
man I have ever heard do so ” An Enghsh or a German prmce, 
then, would have suffered tlie same ridiculous imshap as did 
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Ajnadeo ; whatever he had really said when swearing to obey 
the constitution would have been reported m the comic papers 
as Yo jurar, and his reign would have been prejudiced from the 
beginmng as was the disastrous two-years’ reign of Amadeo of 
Savoy. 

On the abdication of Amadeo, a repubhc was proclaimed It 
never had a chance Let us, for once, mstead of repeating the 
abuse which is regularly showered on it by Enghsh histonans, 
pubhcists and propagandists, ^endeavour to see it through 
Spamsh eyes — through the eyes of a moderate man whose name 
IS known all over the world wherever the Spanish language is 
read or spoken, the gende essayist, Azorui • 

“The repubhc of 1873 !’’ he exclaims, “ that repubhc winch was an 
accumulation of horrors, that repubhc which offered the whole of 
Spam the spectacle of disorder, with every kmd of outrage and m- 
justice ' Conservatives, friends of the past, passionately devoted to 
tradition, are unwilhng to learn their history when it comes to the 
repubhc of 1873 It is useless to tell them that this repubhc really 
existed With a disdainful smile, they merely go on talkmg as 
before 

“The repubhc of 1873 had a vice m its origm which mcapacitated 
It from the very first, it was bom of Cortes that were not repubhcan 
but monarchist, composed of elements which called themselves 
repubhcan but were monarchist at heart , throughout its existence it 
had to struggle within itself These condmons made it impossible for 
the repubhc to develop in the normal way In addition to two wars, 
with which It was faced from the beginmng, the Carhst war and the 
war m Cuba, it had to cope with supporters who were repubhcan 
only m name 

“The repubhcan party m Spam was federal It had been bom 
federal, and there was no other repubhcan party m Spam than tins 
Yet the repubhc which came forth from a monarchist chamber and 
had to meet the attacks of monarchist enermes, was centralist, 
imitary The ideal of repubhcan opmion was federation; for feder- 
alism, and m defence of individual rights, the party had risen to arms 
m 1869, and had had its heroes, like young Froilan Carvajal, who 
cned ‘Viva la repiibhca’’ m front of the soldiers who were takmg 
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aim to shoot him For federation, also, repubhcans and soaahsts had 
fought, together on the same side 

“An 5 now that the repubhc was there, it did not belong to the 
repubhcans but to the monarchists Repubhcans and sociahsts saw 
themselves defrauded of their aspirations, and the ideals which they 
had mamtamed and cherished all their life long, vamsh into thin air 
Sociahsts were excluded from the government, and the federal 
system postponed And mditansm, which had annulled all previous 
revolutions, and wluch now provided monarchist generals m whom 
the repubhc mgenuously placed itstonfidence— militarism ended by 
annulhng the repubhc as well, and a general dissolved the legislative 
assembly.” 


When those words were wntten (m March, 193 1) it had yet 
to be proved whether or not a repubhc was practicable m Spam. 
At the present moment, the best brams in the country seem to 
agree that it is practicable, and have been proving smce Apnl, 
1931, that It will work qmte as well, and generally a great deal 
better than the old monarchy. Spam has never had a truly 
constitutional monarchy, a tnonarquta a la tnglesa The revolu- 
tion of 1931 was made m order to obtam, by means tf a 
repubhcan form of government, civil hbernes comparable with 
those enjoyed by Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, imder constitutional monarchy 
The condiuons of 1873 were so exceptional that they proved 
nothing agamst the repubhcan form of govermnent m Spam — 
not even, perhaps, that federahsm was a imstake, but merely, 
that It may have been apphed too hastily or in the wrong way 
Nor was the gentle Pi y Margall, the apostle of federahsm, by 
any means the “unspeakable intellectual” that some writers 
would have us beheve. Pi y Margall was a man who had been 
persecuted for his faith In youth he had written a History of 
Spanish Painting which (for some reason or other) had been 
condemned by the Church and prohibited by a Royal Order, 
while the pubhcanon of his Studies of the Middle Ages had 
brought upon their author the ban of excommumcation. In 
1874, when he was no longer President of the Spamsh Repubhc 
— ^when, indeed, there was no longer a repubhc m Spam — a 
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pnest had tried to assassinate him, and his friends remembered 
that It was a pnest, too, who had stabbed Queen Isabelk, and 
pnests who had murdered the repubhcan Civd Govetnor of 
Burgos m the very precmcts of the cathedral. 

The federal programme, m spite of its obvious drawbacks, 
seemed to have more substance than the others, even after the 
restoration had removed all hope of its being put mto practice 
The apostle of federahsm was a man whose austerity and virtue 
could serve as a permanent example to future generaaons, and 
citizens who took kindly to ideas ofjustice and hberty declared 
themselves federals, not through having thought at all deeply on 
the meanmg, methods or objects of federahsm — a system which 
not even the “Margalhsts” could always explain — but from the 
knowledge that these were the views held by a man of the un- 
blemished personal character of Pi y MargaU * It was all the 
same to them whether they understood the real meaning of the 
federaaon which Pi defended; the immense majority of the 
federahsts would probably have been centrahsts or imperialists, 
if either of these had been the position of the master. Neither 
was It of great consequence whether they understood the real 
meanmg of the pact proposed by Pi, “synaUagmaac, commuta- 
nve and bilateral”; nor had many of them so much as opened 
his book on naaonahaes. The only thmg which interested the 
Spamsh federahsts was the man who said these thmgs , and he 
would have been equally respected if he had dispensed with the 
parade of philosophical leammg with which those ideas 
appeared in his books “They admired the man whose hfe was 
as clear as crystal, whose honesty persisted through all Ins mis- 
fortunes, and they knew, besides, that his pnvate hfe corre- 
sponded, m Its inflexible punty, to his acnon m pohucs The 
individual, quite apart from his doctrme, was an object of 
faith to many thousands of Spamards who awaited, m messiamc 
expectauon, the regeneration of their country through him ” 
But Pi was no pohncian He was a man of defimtions, a man of 
pure thought , less profound than Salmerdn, but infimtely more 

’HR Romero Flores, Rejlextones sobre el alma y el cuerpo de la Espana 
actual, 27-30 
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accessible. For that reason, the formidable movement of 
opimon which he succeeded in creatmg was paralysed from its 
birth; ^and mstead of expressing itself in civic action m pro- 
portion to the force of its impulse, it had hardly any conse- 
quences m the hfe of the Spanish nation, odier than those 
produced by the tone of professional honesty which was 
common to all the federahsts” 

Franasco Gmer beheved that federahsm was madvisable ui 
Spam, and at any rate impracticaye under the actual conditions, 
and his friend Nicolas Salineron rose to be President of the 
Repubhc as the leader of those who desired a centrahzed state 
as opposed to a federal one Salmeron governed from the i8th 
July to the 7th September Even to not over-sympathetic 
foreign observers, he seemed different from those who had 
preceded him — different because he was more straightforward. 
The ethical teachmg of Sanz del Rio and the friendship of 
Franasco Gmer had not been without their effect Salmeion’s 
predecessor, Pi y Margall, had not made a good impression, 
least of all on foreign observers Pi y Margall had been too 
doctrmaire; his extreme federal ideas were havmg disastrous 
consequences m the south, where every town wished to be an 
mdependent canton, and Cartagena (the naval base) had gone 
“red” and had a fleet of its own One Enghsh historian refers 
to Pi y Margall as “unspeakable”, and we turn from him to an 
essay by Azorm,^ and watch a httle old man and a httle old 
woman, looking like country cousins in their best clothes with a 
smell of camphor on them, visiting an exhibition of pictures m 
Madnd about thirty years later Can this be the “ unspeakable ” 
Pi, once President of the Repubhc? Salmeron was different 
“There had been something of vigour and honesty in the rule 
of Sr Salmeron, and the weU-wishers of the distracted Peninsula 
were surprised and disappointed at the sudden announcement of 
his resignation from office Havmg praised his honesty, they 
immediately proceed to accuse him of duphcity. “It was 
probably from despair of his power to re-estabhsh order that 

‘ Lecturas espanolas (Nelson ediaon), 223 ff 

^ Annual Register (1873), 231 
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Salmeron took this resolution, rather than from the pretext 
which he alleged That pretext, a whimsical one enoug^ under 
the circumstances, was lus mvmcible objection to the infliction 
of capital pumshment.” When we have made the acquaintance 
of Sanz del Rio, m the next chapter, we may conclude that his 
pupil Salmeron was honest enough in his objection, though it 
may well have been the impossible position in which he found 
himself that mduced him to make capital pumshment a question 
of resignation. The Cortes wet;q determmed that capital pumsh- 
ment should be restored to the Crimmal Code, and to this 
Salmeron, as a humamtanan philosopher, could never agree 

Eimho Castelar came next. Though he had attended some of 
the lectures of Sanz del RJo, the Krausist philosopher, he was 
not a Krausist himself, nor even a philosopher. He was more 
supple, more a man of acaon than either Pi y Margall or 
Salmeron, and he accepted the task of govermng. although that 
meant the abandomnent of all his prmaples for the good of the 
country. He had preached federahsm for twenty years “with 
his own unexampled eloquence”. Yet the moment he found 
himself at the helm (he governed the country from the 8th 
September, 1873, until the 2nd January, 1874) he had to re- 
cogmze the fact that federahsm for Spam was not practical 
pohncs He had also to give up two other chenshed convictions 
his objections to capital pumshment and to compulsory mihtary 
service. Mr David Hannay, a good histonan but a severe 
cnnc, who, as the son of a Bnash consul at Barcelona, lived 
through many of the events which he describes and sometimes 
reveals the irntaoon of the moment rather than the serenity 
of the biographer, has paid a fine tnbute to the character 
of Castelar, though he can never forgive him for bemg an 
orator 

The first effect of the responsibihty of office on Don Emflio was to 
convince him that his theories could not even begin to be apphed 
without plungmg Spam mto anarchy He used his power to avert 
the rum of the country, but he had to work by usmg all the resources 
of a centrahsed adrmmstration, by perrmttmg his officers to inflict 
that pam of death which he had wished to abolnh, and by levymg the 
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most severe conscription ever raised m Spam, by usmg, in fact, the 
very tl^mgs he had laboured to abohsh. 

“We must close for ever”, he said, in his speech to the Cortes 
on the 2nd January, 1874,“ the era of popular nsings and mihtary 
pronmmamtentos ” Even as he pronounced these words, the 
House was surrounded by the soldiers of General Pavia y 
Rodriguez de Albuquerque, and the repubhc was virtually at 
an end Eleven months later, General Martinez Campos 
“pronounced” for Alfonso X/I, and the monarchy was 
restored. 

It might have been thought that the repubhcans, with such a 
record behind them, “ must needs have been buried in ridicule ”, 
and that their leader would “have httle to ask from his country- 
men except that they would be good enough to forget him”. 
Castelar (says Mr Hannay) went back to the modest flat winch 
he shared with his sister, and to his lectures, for he had never 
ceased to hold the chair of Philosophy of History m the Uni- 
versity of Madnd. He foimd himself not only not ridiculous, 
but celebrated, and enjoying no small measure of respect 

That he earned respect and not ndicule is due to his success in 
convincmg his countrymen of his honesty There was novelty in 
the spectacle of a pohtician who really did seem to mean what he 
said . . He had not always meant consistent thmgs, but at die nme of 
speakmg, he was saymg what he thought So many pohucians m 
Spam had begun no less humbly than Don Enuho, to end m the 
possession of fine houses, and fortunes of w'hicli the source was more 
or less mysterious, that he was thanked for retunung to his quiet 
htde home as poor as he left it They may not have thought him 
much wiser, but they did think lum honest, and that he had set a 
good example, which rmght be followed with advantage 

Castelar, no less than Pi y MargaU and Salmeron, raised the 
level of w-hat was expected from pubhc men m Spain , and dius, 
though the Repubhc failed, the repubhcans of 1873 did their 
country no contemptible service 
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SAN2 DEL SfO 
the much-abused Philosopher 

I N THE Spam of 1868 there was sometlimg beyond the mad- 
house of pohucal and clencal mtngue, somethmg beside the 
“sober atizens”, the pawns in the game, who, however 
much and however excitedly they might discuss current 
events, considered those events merely as they imght happen in 
the narrowest sense to affect themselves That “something” 
was the group of philosophic radicals — the only men m Spain 
with whom a stranger from the north would have felt at home, 
or would feel at home now, if he could step mto the Spamsh 
past and hsten to the talk of people m Madrid in 1868, for these 
men were to be the makers of modem Spam. 

The centre of the group was a man belongmg to an older 
generation, born m 1814. He came from Torrearevalo near 
Sona, one of the bleakest, if not most desolate spots m die whole 
of Spam Scorching heat m summer, at an alntude of 3460 feet 
above the level of the sea, icy blasts m wmter, from the snowy 
heights of Moncayo and CeboUera, a frozen, withermg wmd, m 
which only the strongest can survive Soria pura (says the rhyme) 

Sona pura, 

cabeza de Estremadura 

Sona, more purely and uncompronusmgly Casnhan than any 
town m Castile, Old or New, Sona, “the head of Estrema- 
dura”, head of the no-man’s-land that once divided the 
Chnsnans from the Moors. Yet Sona had its sculptors and 
architects , the sculptured portals of its Romanesque churches 
glow like a furnace m the afternoon sun, and the round-arched 
cloisters welcome you with a greater beauty and a greater 
peace than other Casuhan cloisters. One of them (San Juan de 
Duero) has fallen — or can the bitter winds have blown it away^ 
— leavmg only its border of mterlacmg arches, like the skeleton 
of a leaf that has lam long m water. That is Sona. 
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This man who came from near Sona was the son of a farm 
laboui^r, yet he spoke and read several languages, spent two 
years at the Umversity of Heidelberg, and was a professor m the 
Umversity of Madrid until the government turned him out for 
not signing a certam declaration which was reqmred of him — 
Professor Sanz del Rio. 

Juhan San.2 del Rio owed his educaaon to an uncle, Don 
Fermin, a hberal-mmded priest, who, on the death of the 
father m 1824, took the boy with him to Cordoba and put him 
mto a senunary , where he learnt some httle Latm and a smattermg 
of scholastic philosophy His schoohng was continued at the 
College of the Sacro Monte at Granada — a gnm barrack of a 
bmlduig, half-way up the mountam — and then at Toledo, where 
the kindly uncle had become a canon of the cathedral. In 1835 
he was entered at the Umversity of Granada, where he took the 
degrees of hcenaate and doctor At that time the ancient 
Umversity of Alcala de Henares, m spite of the beautiful 
bmldmgs erected for it by Cardinal Xim&ez, had just been 
moved to one of the least salubrious quarters of Madnd, and 
there Sanz del Rio contmued his studies in the law. In 1840 he 
was admitted to the degree of hcentiate, after passmg the ex- 
ammation with such distmcnon that the fees were remitted, a 
pracace sometimes, but not often, followed m the case of a poor 
student. 

He began the study of German Who first introduced him to 
that study, and made him see that the drudgery of it was worth 
while ^ Two names have been suggested Alvaro de Zafra and 
Ruperto Navarro Zamorano Both were “m the law”, 
affihated to the progresista party, and reading all the new books 
which reached Spam from foreign countries. The latter, a 
friend and fellow-student of Sanz del Rio, was mterested in 
German legal philosophy — he afterwards pubhshed a transla- 
tion of Ahrens’ book on Natural Law, and it is probable that 
that was the book which gave this group of friends their ideas, 
and awoke m Sanz del Rio the desne to learn German ^ 

' “En el centenano de Sanz del Rio, por un disdpulo” [Francisco Giner], 
Boktln de la Instttucwn Libre de Enseiianza, 31 Aug 1914, 225-31 
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Heumch Ahrens had been a pupil of the philosopher Karl 
Fnedrich Krause (1781-1832). Sanz del Rfo seems to have 
heard of Krause and to have begun to study his system Tvlnle he 
was stdl at Madrid. The side which most mterested him was the 
philosophy of law, “the borderland (as Maitland put it) where 
ethical speculaaon marches with jurisprudence ”. In 1841 he 
proposed to the authonties the creation of a lectureship in die 
Philosophy of Law at the Umversity of Madrid. At the time, 
no notice was taken. Two ^ears later, a hberal Munster of 
Education, Pedro Gomez de la Serna, promised him a lectureship 
m a different subject, the History of Philosophy, if he would go 
abroad for two years and see how the subject was taught in 
foreign umversities. So m 1843 he set out, “with such httle 
knowledge as he had of the German language and German 
philosophy”.^ The government allowed him a grant towards 
his expenses,^ and he also received assistance from his friend 
Jose de la Revdla, to whom he wrote long letters descnbmg his 
progress. 

Most of the Spaniards who had gone abroad before this ume 
had done so for pohacal reasons. They escaped across the 
Pyrenees into France, or they made their way to Gibraltar and 
so to England. There was a large colony of Spanish pohncal 
refugees m London, the Lord Mayor had opened a fund for 
them, and was the recipient of laudatory sonnets and other 
marks of affection and esteem. Occasionally the wanderers 
went farther afield A story of a Spamard m Heidelberg — a 
real piece of Old Heidelberg gossip — is hmted and left half told 
in the memoirs of Professor Georg Weber the historian In 
die thirties, at the time of the first Carhst war, a Spamsh 
“statesman ” named Tejada stayed for some time m Heidelberg 
He had come on legal business concerned with Isabella’s utle to 
the throne which the Carhsts disputed, and while Karl Roder 
and other famous junsts examined the material he brought and 
prepared a judgment in favour of Queen Isabella, Tejada 

' Cartas meditas de Don Julian Sanz del Rto puhlicadas por Don Manuel de la 
Revilla, 9 

" Ibid, 5 
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amused hunself with the ladies, among whom he was known as 
der sdi^ne Spamer. Professor Weber is not very exphcit; was 
It not a Madame Weber who was the object of passionate 
adoration on the part of another Heidelberg student of the time, 
Henn-Fredenc AmieP The dovecotes of Heidelberg were con- 
siderably fluttered to hear that the mysterious Spamsh stranger 
had been rewarded with the Grand Cross of Isabella the 
Cathohc.' 

Sanz del Rio seems to have bem the first Spamard of modem 
times to go abroad purely for purposes of study, “the first 
Spanish professor pensioned in a foreign country since the time 
of Phihp n ”, and the first of a long hne of Spamsh students who 
have done so smce. The remarkable thing is that they have been 
nearly all of them eidier his pupils, or pupils of his pupils 

In Pans he attended the lectures of Victor Cousm, the 
philosopher of eclecncism. But they seem to have been wasted 
on him, and he makes a curious remark; 

Every day I regret more and more the influence which French 
philosophy and French leammg have exerased amongst us, for more 
than half a century What has it brought us, except laziness m 
workmg for ourselves, false knowledge, and above all mtellectual 
dishonesty and petulant egoism^ * 

He moved to Brussels, where Ahrens was able to mstmct him 
further m the system of Krause, and there he wntes, “In 
Brussels, and m my relauons with M. Ahrens, I reahzed the 
difficulties of the (German) language, and particularly the 
philosoplncal language ” 3 Ahrens advised him to go to Heidel- 
berg, where the philosophy of ICrause was at that time most 
senously studied. 

The Umversity of Heidelberg was unlike anythmg he had 
known m Spam. 

You must not think (he wrote to Jose de la Revflla) that a Um- 
versity means, or is, the same thing in Germany as m Spam Our 
Umversities are mstituuons where the teachmg, formerly under the 

* Heidelberger Ermnerutigen, zjS " Cartas meditas, 20 

3 Ibtd 10 . 
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influence and even under the practical supervision of the Church, is 
now under that of die State In Germany, the Umversity, m le inner 
hfc and m the instruction which is given, is totally independent of 
both Church and State, and in order that it may be true knowledge 
that is taught there, neither State nor Church has legal power to 
mtervene in its affairs ^ 

In order to see the fuU force of this, it should be remembered 
that m France, Italy and Spam the umversities are departments 
of the State; degrees are conferred m the name of the State, and 
the possession of a State degree is necessary before a man or 
woman may practise any of the learned professions. In Germany 
the umversities are official estabhshments, but possess a wide 
measure of autonomy. They provide the traimng and confer 
the degrees which certify it, but the exammations for the 
learned professions are conducted by the State In England, as 
we know, the State abstams from direct mtervenoon, although 
when It provides a government grant, it imposes certain con- 
ditions 

At Heidelberg Sanz del Rio heard the lectures of some of the 
most celebrated philosophers and junsts of the day. There was 
Karl Roder (1806-79), a pupil of Krause, who did much 
valuable work for pnson reform; Theodor Schhephake, 
author of an mtroduction to the systems of philosophy and a 
large History of Nassau, Hermann von Leonhardi (1809-75) 
who arranged an International Congress of Philosophy at 
Prague m 1868, and who has a permanent place m the history 
of German education. Sanz del Rio lodged m the house of 
Professor Georg Weber himself, who was the author of a 
history of the Reformation m England, and a History of the 
World which was translated mto Spamsh by Sanz del Rio, and 
which, by 1929, had reached its twenty-fourdi German edition 
Sanz del Rio is not mentioned m any of the professor’s memoirs , 
but he made friends with Georg Gervmus (1805-71), the com- 
mentator of Shakespeare and Instonan of German poetry, and 
he was on terms of mtmiacy with old Friedrich Schlosser, the 


' Cartas inidttas, 21 . 
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lustonan of the eighteenth century, who had been bom as long 
ago as^iyyd 

One of Sanz del Rio’s contemporanes at Heidelberg was 
Henri-Fred^nc Amiel. They may even have hved in the same 
house — the house of the Madame Weber with whom Aimel 
began one of his first and most romantic love-affairs. Both 
Amiel and Sanz del Rio preserved throughout their hves a 
memory of their student friendship, and it was made the 
stronger by their devotion to tjie same philosophical ideas ^ 
They were both admirers of Krause, and Amiel’s editors admit 
that Krause must be given a prominent place m his philo- 
sophical training In Heidelberg, the reading of this philosopher 
exercised an extraordinary attraction for him, while after- 
wards, m Berhn, it became one of his favourite studies. “The 
man ”, he says m one of the fragments of lus diary recendy 
pubhshed, “who most seems to me to have reahzed my type of 
mmd IS Krause, for m him, idea, beauty and love are m a 
balanced harmony, co-ordinated but not absorbed by the pure 
mtelhgence ” ^ Krause had been dead a dozen years when Amiel 
and Sanz del Rio were students at Heidelberg, but he exercised 
a profound influence over the young Swiss student, although 
that influence was not so great on Amiel as it was on Sanz del 
Rio, through whom he contributed more than any other 
thinker to the transformation of the Spamsh rmnd The two did 
not correspond much in after years, only one letter from Amiel 
has been found among the papers of Sanz del Rio — a letter 
written on the occasion of the revolution of 1868, and pomting 
out how useless a Spamsh revolution would be if it did not root 
out the theocratic bias from Spamsh hfe Clericahsm (Amiel 
wrote) had always been the great obstacle to Spamsh progress.^ 
When the two years at Heidelberg were over, Sanz del Rio 
returned to Spam and was duly appomted to his lecmreship, 
but to the surpnse of his friends he renounced the post, saying 
that he did not consider himself sufficiently prepared to occupy 

’ Posada, “Krause, Amiel, Sanz del Rio”, Pokdn (1930), 847 
^ Maranon, Amtel un estudio sobre la timidez, 16 
3 Llopis, Crisol, 15 July, 1931 
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It. His yncle was dead, he had inherited some httle property, 
and he retired to lUescas with his two sisters, to read and meditate 
and go for long country walks. 

Ihescas IS a gaunt, Casohan country town half-way between 
Madrid and Toledo, where the shields of hidalgo faimhes 
slowly crumble to dust over the doors of the houses, and the 
church tower, built by Muslim bncklayers for Christian 
worshippers, has row upon row of htde Moorish windows, 
lookmg mwards — on to nothing But there is something else in 
Illescas, something symbohcd of a scholar’s retreat In the 
church of a chanty hospital founded by Cardmal Ximenez is a 
pamtmg by El Greco, a magmficent portrait of a learned man 
San Udefonso, Archbishop of Toledo. Galdos was fortunate as 
an author, m bemg able to hear the actual voice of one of his 
ovwi characters m fiction, as we have seen m Chapter i San 
Udefonso was even more fortunate; for the subject of his book 
appeared to him m a vision as he was wntmg In the picture, 
the book is sail being wntten, and the samt (muffled up, as he 
seems, in full canomcals) is keepmg the place with his left hand, 
while he raises the right with a grey quiU pen between his 
fingers He has not yet seen the vision of the Virgm Mary, 
appealing m front of a nch piece of silk brocade, and is anxiously 
considenng the mot juste. The sober luxury of that room is no 
less attractive than the man m it. The armchair with bronze 
ornaments and red silk tassels, the cnmson velvet tablecloth, 
with a long fringe, golden clasps at the comers and tnmmmgs 
of gold lace, the Spamsh chma mk-pots and the silver sand-box 
“He IS the prototype of our humamst devotional writers of the 
sixteenth century They must have looked like that, and hke 
that they must have meditated as they wrote their books 

Sanz del Rio hved at lUescas for mne years, from 1845 until 
1854 fr has been stated, on insufficient evidence, that he went 
back to Germany , actually he seems to have hved qmedy m the 
coimtry town, his room covered with thick mats of esparto 
grass and having a smgle window, high up m the wall and only 
reached by a ladder. On that ladder he often used to sit, “ taking 
^ Cossio, El Greco, i, 313-14 
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the sun” ; winters are severe in the province of Toledo. Once a 
month he went to Madrid, to talk about philosophy with a few 
friends at the house of Simon Santos Lerui — ^who was after- 
wards to become a famous lawyer The house was at the comer 
of the Calle de la Luna and the Calle de Panaderas (the juncnon 
of Moon Street and Baker Street) m that quarter of old Madrid 
which just escaped the destruction caused by the Gran Via, 
between the umversity and the Calle del Desengano, the 
“ Street of Disillusion”, famous for its second-hand bookshops 
These meetmgs led to the formation of a “philosophical circle”, 
which had many years of frmtful existence. 

At last, in 1853, he apphed to be readmitted to the umversity, 
“ believing himself by that time more competent to occupy a 
professonal chair”, and he sent m a number of philosophical 
works which had occupied him at lUescas, together with 
Spamsh translations, enlarged with special chapters on Spain, 
of books by some of his German friends.^ 

The revolunou of 1854 (which caused far more bloodshed 
than that which dethroned Isabella in 1868) interrupted the 
projects for prmting Sanz del Rio’s works, but he was duly 
elected to a professorship (that of the History of Philosophy) 
and at once his lectures were crowded, not only by under- 
graduates but by men of mature age, and pohucians. A group 
was qmckly formed to spread the teachmg of the new master, 
Krause, everyone who wanted to be in touch with modern 
ideas, or who was interested m German thought, joined the 
school of Sanz del Rio 

Who was Krause, and what was his system? Many professed 
smdents of philosophy nught be puzzled for an answer 
“Krause?” a young German asked m surpnse, a man whose 
father and grandfather had both been connected with the 

' Sketches of an Analytical Metaphysics, and a Theory of the Sensations, 
translations of Weber’s Universal History, amplified with mtroducuon, notes 
and a special supplement on Spam (vol i, privately prmted), and of Ahrens’ 
Psychology, a new and revised edition in Spamsh of Krause’s Ideal of Hu- 
manity, and a History of German hteramre founded on Gervinus and Weber, 
with comparative notes on the hteramre of Spam 
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University of Heidelberg, once supposed to be the stronghold 
of the Krausist philosophy “Krause? That’s no philosopher’ 
That’s a barber or a waiter ’ It’s impossible that there should be 
a philosopher called Krause ’ ” Yet Krause the philosopher did 
defmitely exist, and he was neither a barber nor a waiter. 

Karl Christian Fnedrich Krause was bom at Eisenberg, near 
Jena, m 1781. He studied at that umversity with Hegel and 
Fichte, and then removed to Dresden where lack of pupils in 
philosophy compelled him to^ive lessons in music. Several of 
his books deal with musical subjects, and one of them, originally 
pubhshed about 1827, was thought worthy of a new edition in 
1911. Krause seems to have wandered disconsolately from one 
university to another in the hope of a professorship, but the 
chair was never forthcoimng and he died m Mumch in com- 
paraave obscunty m 1832. It was unfortunate for Krause that 
he was a contemporary of both Fichte and Hegel, for his work, 
important as it was, was completely overshadowed by theirs. 
His books are difficult readmg, even for Germans, his style is 
confused, and he is constantly mventmg new words, or using 
famihar words in iinfamihar ways His special doctrine is 
termed “panentheism” (Allm^ottlehre), because it asserts that 
God, as the Absolute Bemg, “that which does not mclude 
contradiction”, has the whole world within Himself, without, 
however, being exhausted m the world.^ Nature and Spirit are 
(he affirmed) the real and the ideal; m the former predominates 
the character of “wholeness” {Ganzheit)\ m the latter, that of 
“selfhood” [Selbstheit). God is the prmciple common to both 
Humamty unites m itself the higher natural orgamsm, the 
human body, and the rational consciousness of self [Selhst- 
hewusstsem). Terrestrial humamty is only a small part of universal 
humamty, which constitutes the Divme Kmgdom.® 

This philosophic doctnne became of special sigmficance for 
the philosophy of law, owing to the prommence given to the 
conrepuon of humamty as forrmng an organic whole made in 

’ HoflFdmg, History of Modern Philosophy (1900), n, 268 

^ Falckenberg, La Filosofta alemana desde Kant, .traducido y adicionado par 
F Ciner, 78-81 
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the image of the Divme or Pnmal Being, and to the view that 
law is the form m which the hfe of this whole is developed ^ 
Law (it IS claimed) should not be himted merely to the external 
conditions of the use of hberty, but should order the whole hfe 
of humamty m such a way that each of its members may 
approach without let or hmdrance the ultimate goal of his moral 
perfection. The same is true for associations — the family, 
partnership, races, peoples, soaeties — as it is for mdividuals ^ 
“The term panentheism,” Eucken remarks, “first employed 
by Krause, best expresses the rehgious atntude of the German 
classical epoch Every form of creauon appeared to be com- 
prehended m one being, and to be founded m divme wisdom — 
a wisdom operaung everywhere, not from without, but as an 
emanation of the mmost bemg of every form of creauon, and 
this wisdom found its fullest expression in the free and rauonal 
human orgamsm, 1 e. m man ”3 Eucken agam must have had 
Krause in mmd when he wrote. “AU that this cultured arcle 
does IS mspired by a courageous and joyful outlook on the world 
and on hfe. Not that there is any subscribing to a comfortable 
opumism, which smooths away all problems from the outset 
The problems are deeply reahsed and hfe is seen to be fuU of 
difficult tasks. The opumism hes m this, that our mental force 
IS deemed equal to the tasks and the shock of colhsion is felt as 
taxmg our capacity to the utmost, but not as barrmg or stulti- 
fying our effort It is impossible to place any high value on 
mental work, unless we beheve that it has a cosmic settmg, and 
that behind human undertakmgs there is the support of a Divine 
Power. Thus rehgious convicuon is looked upon with no dis- 
favour, but It IS rather an admission of mfimty mto man’s 
fimte hfe, an acknowledgement of an unseen order of things, 
than a movement towards a new world not to be gained save 
through shock and rebelhon ”4 
’ Hoffdmg, he at 

^ Vorlander, History of Philosophy, n, cap xvi, § 52 (4) 

3 Eucken, Collected Essoys (1914). 462 

* Eucken, The Problem of Human Life (1914). 462 See also his Festrede 
delivered on the centenary of Krause’s birth, Zur Ennnerung an K Ch F 
Krause (Leipzig, 1881) 
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In Spain, Krausism represents more than merely a philo- 
sophical system, with its principles, its problems and its solu- 
tions It was a combmation of the different forms of rationalist 
thought m pohtics, rehgion and philosophy, and stood in 
opposmon to the scholastic tradiaon. If it seemed unconvincing 
to thinkers temperamentally mclmed to accept rather than to 
quesaon, it was rank heresy to those who had been taught to 
accept without thinking or quesaomng at all. Moreover, Sanz 
del Rio offended the more orthodox mmds by his method of 
teaching — by his preference for pnvate miQon and for a small 
class of students who already knew somethmg of die subject, to 
a large, showy pubhc lecture m which there was an impassable 
bamer between the lecturer and his audience. He did not 
expound plnlosophical prmaples in the formal, accepted 
manner. Like Kant (he said) he did not teach men philosophy, 
but to be philosophers His lectures, and particularly his 
maugural lecture at the beginning of the academic year,' were 
inchned to “ degenerate” mto an mformal eulogy of the moral 
effects of philosophy on the character and an exhortation to 
young men to study it as law and self-disciphne 

That might be all very well in England, but m a Latin, 
Cathohc country, it would not do. Its tone (said his enemies) 
was half sentimental, half Stoic; everything he said tended to 
inculcate mdependence of thought and “ the damnable morahty 
of Kantian ethics ”, which he held to supersede those ethical 
systems denvmg their force from a special revelation Behef 
m God (so Kant taught) sprang from morahty, not morahty 
from behef in God. The moral law was somethmg ongmal and 
mdependent, rehgion came afterwards, the recogmtion of our 
duties as divme precepts The moral law did not bmd us because 
God reqmred obedience, it was necessary to estabhsh the moral 
or rational character of a precept, before attributing to it a 
divme ongm. Rehgion had no other meanmg than to fortify 
the influence of the moral law by means of the idea of the 
majesty of the Divme Legislator The “ Son of God” was to be 

^ The inaugural lecture for the academic year 1857-8, on the mission of a 
university, is prmted by Zozaya, Biblwteca econSmica filosofica, vol ix 
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understood as the idea of perfect man. Faith in Him did not 
mean the behef that Chnst was the Son of God, but the receiv- 
ing by our will of the idea of moral perfecnon. That was the 
philosophical mearung of the idea of the Logos That was 
roughly the Kantian position, as expounded by Sanz del Rio, 
and more particularly by his pupil Gmer de los Rios ^ Kant 
(unsound though his theology might be) was more or less 
mtelhgible, even to those who had been tramed in a semmary. 
But as for Sanz del Rio, not even Menendez y Pelayo could 
make out what he meant, as the quotations he gave (as speci- 
mens of “Krausist” style) abundantly prove. Menendez y 
Pelayo, hbranan of the Bibhoteca Nacional, was the great 
“polygraph” of Restoration Spam, who wrote volummously 
and with immense learning on hterature, philosophy, heresy, 
and a variety of other subjects, but die philosophy of Krause — 
and German philosophy in general — was antipathetic to his 
narrow scholasac nature Even die Second Part of Goethe’s 
Faust could be dismissed with the remark “What have I to do 
with the amours of a German professor with Helen of Troy?” 
While as to the philosophy of Sanz del Rio and the Spanish 
Krausists, it was sheer hypocrisy ' Socrates damnattis est quia — 
well, we all know why that was ' Sanz del Rio was condemned 
because, using the principles of Krause as an instrument, he 
invited his hearers to dunk for themselves. A certain Manuel 
Orri y Lara heard one lecture, and considered throne and altar 
to be m such danger that he spent the rest of his hfe 111 attacking 
Sanz del Rio and the theories of Krause. He even learned 
German for that purpose There was somethmg revoltmg m 
those doctrmes, somethmg which came mto violent coUision 
■with “feehngs which are co-substannal ■with the history of our 
Spamsh philosophical ideas” Menmdez y Pelayo, m the 
elegant controversial manner of which he was so great a 
master, referred to the Krausian doctrmes of Sanz del Rio as 
an Eleusiman mystery concealed by gibberish, a fend skeleton with 
whose sterile caresses we have beensohcitmg and excitmg the passions 
of the youth of Spam for so many years * 

’ In his Spamsh edition of Falckenberg * Heterodoxos espanoles, in 
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The ideas of Sanz del Rio would not have seemed strange in 
the north of Europe or Amenca His pubhc lecture at the 
beginning of the academic year, which so upset the egregious 
Ortf y Lara, was not unhke many such maugural lectures which 
have been given at centres of learmng m England; it might be 
compared to one of the “College Addresses” dehvered by Sir 
Hubert Parry at the Royal College of Music But such tilings 
seemed unusual, and therefore immoral, fiom the point of view 
of tradiaonal Spamsh philosophy, as expounded by Father 
Balmes. 

“ Spamsh philosophy^ (an Enghsh or German student might 
remark) I didn’t know there was any”, and even m Spam, 
Balmes himself (who was at least a respectable thinker) was 
descnbed not long ago as bemg “no philosopher, but a hberal 
pnest, an admirable joumahstic pen, with a theology to 
defend” ' Menendez y Pelayo also had a theology to defend, 
but he spoke more truly than he knew, when he wrote 

It IS a shameful dung for Spam that when the whole civilized 
world, without disoncuon of behevers and unbehevers, rocks with 
Homenc laughter over such visions — only worthy of Don Quixote 
m the Cave of Montesmos — a horde of sectarian fanatics has 
succeeded in atrophymg the understandmg of a whole generation, 
loadmg it with the bonds of slavery and cutong it off from the rest 
of the world, spreadmg over our umversity teachmg a darkness 
thicker than that of the Cimmerian plams ^ 

The famous “ polygraph ” meant this to apply to Sanz del Rio 
and the “Krausists”; but we see now where the cap really fits 

Sanz del Rio and his followers became something more than 
a school They stood by one another m difficulty and persecu- 
tion, and what they thought, they tned to brmg down to 
pracucal hfe They paid attenaon to elementary education, and 
endeavoured to make the Master’s views penetrate even to the 
lowest grades of primary instruction. In 1862 Sanz del Rio 
pubhshed a “programme” of educauon 111 psychology, logic 
and ethics, consistmg of only twenty-mne pages , and his example 

' Gaceta Ltterana, i April, 1929 


“ Heterodoxos, ra, 73 1-2 
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was followed by odiers among Ins pupils, who have tned 
(then and since) to say what was in their minds in the fewest 
possible words. This was paracularly g alling to Menendez y 
Pelayo, m the spacious nmes of the restoration. For so volu- 
minous a wnter, never content with less than three volumes, it 
was exasperatmg to find that there were people who could say 
everythmg they had to say, and express themselves clearly, in a 
smgle leaflet. 

In addition to his lectures at the umversity, Sanz del Ri'o 
founded the “Philosophical Circle”, to which reference has 
already been made, where men might meet to discuss philo- 
sophical problems. First it met m the professor’s house, and 
then moved to larger quarters elsewhere. Besides Sanz del Rio 
himself, the learned and virtuous master Fernando de Castro 
could be heard there, and above all Emiho Castelar, the greatest 
orator of the cenmry 

Castelar has already been referred to in the last chapter 
Fernando de Castro deserves something more than passmg 
notice. He was born at Sahagiin, in the north, a grim, gaunt 
town in the provmce of Leon, overshadowed by a heavy brick 
tower and the ruins of a vast abbey where early kings of Leon 
retired to end their days as monks. Fernando de Castro was 
educated for the priesthood, but decided to enter a religious 
order. He chose the Franciscan, and being placed in charge of 
the infirmary, “sought out and collected aromatic herbs with 
which to wash the feet of monks who should stop there on their 
way”. From the first he gave signs of a humihty and panence 
that were truly evangehcal, but a certam spintual unrest took 
possession of him, he left the monastery (possibly on accoimt of 
the exclaustration of the rehgious orders in 1835) and passed to 
the secular rehgious hfe Hejoined the semmary at Leon, where 
he became Vice-Rector, and founded the mterestmg and 
valuable Provincial Library Then he was transferred to Madrid, 
havmg won by compentive examinanon a teachmg post in the 
Institucion de San Isidro A umversity appointment followed, 
and the noimnanon as honorary chaplam to the Queen. His 
sermons were considered rather extraordinary , they were not 
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pleasing to court and Catholic arcles. He read foreign books — 
the wntmgs of one Newman, for instance, an Enghshman, 
whom no one m Spain had ever heard of. He was elected a 
member of the Academy of History; but his inaugural dis- 
course, his discurso de entrada, on the history of the Church in 
Spam, was too puzzling to be orthodox It drew a gently 
cnncal but apprecianve reply from Francisco Gmer, and 
orthodox circles then became aware that Fernando de Castro 
was in relanon with those dangerous men who read German and 
studied German philosophy — above all with the eccentric 
Professor Sanz del Rio himself 

The rest of the acts of Fernando de Castro can only be 
summarized here. He made a version of Don Quixote es- 
pecially for children , he mterested himself m the education of 
women. In February, 1869, “the learned and virtuous master” 
maugurated a course of Sunday lectures on women’s education 
and himself dehvered a discourse which was desenbed at the 
time as most notable. Its candid, outworn sennments come to 
us to-day hke a breath from another world, as from a mahogany 
cabinet of the period of Queen Isabella, filled ivith fans, and 
daguerreotypes, and locks of hair. But it is, at any rate, an 
advance upon The Perfect Wife wntten m the sixteenth century 
by anotlier austere ecclesiastic, whose knowledge of women was 
derived partly from Santa Teresa and partly from The Song of 
Songs, from the most divmely human (it might be said) to the 
most humanly divme — the perfect poet, Lms de Leon For 
Fernando de Castro, woman was no longer a chattel, she was an 
mspiranon But we will leave the fragile petals of his discourse 
behmd the glass door of the Isabellme cabmet. 

Ladles (he concluded), it is essential that you raise the level of your 
education, if you would achieve the ends of your desire When you 
have done that, you wiU influence men to be worth something, and 
be something, m the life and history of their time, somethmg m the 
rehgion, somethmg m the pohucs of your country, somethmg m the 
other spheres and objects of existence But take care ' Do not try to 
impose upon them any of your own views on rehgion, or pohucs, or 
any other subject Your desuny as wives and mothers is to advise and 
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to influence; not on any account to rule. The moment you try to do 
that, to exercise pressure on a man, trusting to the ascendancy and 
power over him given by your tears or your weakness, you commit 
the most grave and unpardonable fault With my hand on my con- 
science I assure you that there is no nght, divine or human, which 
obhges you to impose anythmg on a man, even m the matter of 
rehgion ^ 

Dear innocent Don Fernando • A woman not to mfluence a 
man m the matter of rehgion^ No wonder the Spamsh Church 
fell foul of him, for he was depnvmg it of one of its most subtle 
and effective instruments Yet he persisted m his error. He 
founded a Ladies’ Athenaeum, a school for teachers, and (m 
1873) an Assoaanon for Women’s Education which soil exists. 
He died m 1874, havmg devoted his latest energies to the 
abohnon of slavery m Cuba 

The ladies whom he sought to educate were puzzled, 
fluttered The austere intellectual, to whom leariung seemed to 
offer so vast a firmament for the flight of the spirit, had fallen 
mto the misfortune of attempting to analyse dogma, and was 
smkmg mto the pit of doubt. Though gifted by God with an 
upright and imparual spirit, he had not succeeded m findmg 
hght or consolation to bnng him to tranquiUity, neither in the 
Confessions of St Augustme, nor in the Imitation of Christ nor m 
the Spiritual Combat of Scaramefli, nor in the Introduction a la 
vie devote of St Francis de Sales. So he had withdrawn from the 
Church of Rome, though he declared m his wdl that he had 
always observed the vows which he had taken on being ordained 
priest. And this man was the founder of the School for Teachers, 
and the Associanon for the Education of Women, the corner- 
stone of femimsm m Spam in the mneteenth century ! How 
mscrutable are the ways of Providence ' ^ 

The apostohc founder of the Association for the Education of 
Women does indeed represent a begmmng of the new spirit in 
the Spamsh universities, one that was apparently extmguished at 
the restoration of 1875, but which connnued to glow un- 
’ Aguilera y Arjona, 356-7 

^ Concepcion Siiz, La Revolucwn de 68 y la cultura femmma, 31 
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obtrusively until the foundation of the residential university 
college for women (Residencia de Senoritas) m 1915. 

With members such as Fernando de Castro and Sanz del 
Rio, the Philosophical Circle was namraliy regarded by 
clencals as a centre of hereacal propaganda, and by conservatives 
as a focus of revolution They were qmte nght. The Circle 
included the best Spamsh brains of the time, both m learning 
and pohacs. The doctrmes of Sanz del Rio were gradually 
converted mto radical propaganda, a transformation which was 
not unnatural, considering the backwardness, both pohncal and 
social, of Spam at that ome The suspiaons of the authorines 
were aroused The maugural lecmre of 1857 had “created an 
atmosphere unfavourable to the professor” In 1865 he was 
accused — by those who had half read him, or had only heard 
about his theones from others who had half read him — of 
“pantheism” (perhaps a confusion with the “panentheism” of 
Krause) and of corrupnng healthy ideas. One of his works 
aefueved the disoncnon of bemg put on the Index. Newspapers 
demanded his expulsion from the umversity. Quesnons were 
asked in the Cortes The government gave way. A reactionary 
mimster, the Marques de Orovio, seized his opportuniry In 
1867 he required all professors to sign an extravagandy worded 
declaration of faith — rehgious, pohncal and dynasne, as a 
mamfesto of “adhesion” to the Queen who had been the 
object of certam attacks m the foreign press. Sanz del Rio 
refused to sign, justifying himself by the laws then m force, and 
hke Fernando de Castro, Francisco Gmer, Nicolas Salmeron and 
other reformers — makers of modem Spam — was deprived of 
his professorial chair. Sanz del Rio received a message of 
sympathy from the Umversity of Heidelberg signed by sixty- 
three professors and doctors, includmg names such as Helmholtz, 
Zeller, Bluntschh, Wundt, Eucken, Schlosser, Bunsen, men 
of mtemanonal reputation, Cathohes, Protestants and Free- 
tliinkers, while another protest was received from the Inter- 
nanonal Philosophical Congress assembled at Prague ^ 

^ The protests, and Sanz del Rio’s reply, are prmted in Boletm-Revista ie 
la Untversidad de Madrid, i, nos 5, 6 (March, 1869) 
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The provisional government of 1868 restored Sanz del Rio to 
his chair, he was nominated Rector (or, as we should say, Vice- 
Chancellor) of the umversity, but he dechned the honour, and 
m the year after, he died at the early age of 52, leavmg his books 
to the umversity, and enough money to found a new lecture- 
ship m the faculty of philosophy. 

Sanz del Rio’s importance does not rest only on his philoso- 
phical wrmngs, numerous as they are both in prmt and m 
manuscript. His greatest work was accomphshed as a teacher, 
and his teachmg renewed the whole philosophical, moral and 
mteUectual oudook of Spam. 

The true signal and proof of his passage through the world of the 
national Spamsh spirit hes m the difference — as small or as great as 
you like to make it — between the mteUectual Spam of 1868 and the 
Spam before diat The difference is chiefly due to Sanz del Rio The 
ten years from i860 to 1870 — ^if so arbitrary hrmts can be fixed — are 
an awakerung from the mteUectual torpor of former days to the 
murmur of modem European thought and to the new problems and 
new positions of philosophy ' 

The philosophy of Sanz del Rio possesses a deeply mgramed 
moral and practical tendency, and this enables us to understand 
Its powerful influence on Spamsh hfe This is the philosopher’s 
most personal note, smce the content of his thought is generally 
confined to the ideas expounded by Krause It culmmates m a 
passion for the orgamzation of human activiaes, and therefore 
encourages a spirit of co-operaaon and umversal harmony. 
“Philosophy (said the late J. V Viqueira) is the great educator 
of humamty. . .always presentmg herself anew m every great 
cnsis. Agamst the false doctrme of the Sophists arose Socrates 
as representmg true phdosophy, agamst the fnvohty of the 
eighteenth century stood Kant with his moral vigour, and 
agamst the threat to the basis of mdividual hberty and the 
personal merit of virtue, came Krause enjommg us to do good 
for the sake of good as a divme precept 

' “En el centenano de Sanz del Rio”, Bolettn, u Aug 1914 

^ J V Viqueura, app to Spanish trans o£ Vodiaders History of Philosophy, 
n, 448 
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Philosophy diverts man from the world of sense to the world of 
spmt, as to a central oasis of serenity m which he may recruit his 
tired forces, and test his means of action by adjusong them to 
histoncal necessmes, and may lift up his eyes to contemplate the ends 
of existence, obscured and well-mgh forgotten under the stress of 
private and immediate necessities * 

From his philosophy Sanz del Rio hoped to achieve the 
spiritual redemption of Spam. “To that he dedicated his whole 
life, in silent and modest heroism to preach, teach and hve it ” 
The sense which penetrates his work is an momately rehgious 
sense, “for (as he said) every useful work which sheds hght or 
brmgs good m its tram is, in the highest sense and mits ulnmate 
consequences, a rehgious work”. His rehgion, however, was in 
no sense confessional or dogmatic; it might almost be reduced 
“to a umversal sense of hfe”, to a conviction that the designs of 
providence are reahzed m the world. 

We must remember that we are m the ’sixties of the last 
century, m a country far from the centres of philosophic thought 
and scientific mquiry, or we shall find it difficult to understand 
how fernle these ideas have been, or reahze that such ideas— 
which at that time were an unheard-of novelty m Spain and 
seemed to possess a decidedly revolutionary character — could 
have attracted so large a number of disciples. Yet the wmrk of 
Sanz del Rio had enormous importance for Spam, and con- 
stituted, either direcdy by his disciples or mdirecdy by arousnig 
discussion, a renaissance of philosophic studies and of scientific 
acnvity, which m their turn were translated mto a defimte 
raismg of the moral and culmral level. Sanz del Rio attracted 
aU the better mmds to philosophy, and opened the eyes of Spain 
to the mtellectual hfe of Europe.^ For the first nme Spamsh 
mterest was turned to German phdosophy, and Sanz del Rio 
was the first Spamsh thinker whose knowledge of the German 
language enabled him to get direcdy m touch with German 
mmds 

Sanz del Rio was not an ongmal thmker. His system (as we 

' Sanz del Rio, in Bibl Econ Ftl ix, i 
^ Viqueira, History of Philosophy, n, 449 
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saw) was adapted from Krause He was above all a teacher who 
understood philosophy m the Socrauc mannei, as a method and 
as an mstrument of personal perfection. He did not discover 
any new pomts of view; but he had a vocation for teaching, 
and mto that he put his whole hfe and soul Idis contemporaries 
— those of them who knew Enghsh — said of him what Pope 
said of Mr Gay : 

In wit, a man, siinphcity, a cluld 

To-day the Krausist philosophy has disappeared. There is 
probably not a smgle Krausist m Germany, while m Spam, the 
present generation regard Kxausism as somethmg monstrous, 
contemporary philosophy (they say) has got far away from 
those plaad waters. Yet the Spamsh Krausists were important, 
not because they were Krausists, but because they were philo- 
sophers, because their mtellectual attitude was adequate to the 
occasion, and was a correct attitude for the philosophical spirit 
to take up. “The mstrument, the Krausian system, was of less 
importance. What was valuable m it was the mtellectual m- 
tegnty with which the mstrument was used Intellectual m- 
tegnty means knowledge, it means the absence of blmdness and 
of mists, both m speakmg and writmg, and to-day the higher 
culture of Spam, and the organisms, mstitunons and persons 
which represent it, descend by easily identified paths from that 
group which was once a non-conforimng mmonty.”' 

' Gaceta Literana, i April, 1929 
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DON FRANCISCO GINER (l) 

A Society of Friends 

A MONG the younger generation of those who attended the 
lectures of Sanz del Rio was a student from the south of 
JL V. Spam, with “ eyes that went through you like arrows 
and the remams of a mop of romannc black hair — Francisco 
Giner. Don Francisco Gmer de los Rios was bom at Ronda, his 
mother’s country, m 1839 In that wild hill-town there is a 
great gorge, dividmg the medieval Muslim quarter, with its 
planless, vnnding streets and stout walnut doors, from the neo- 
classic Chrisaan settlement of well-planned blocks of houses 
with heavy green iron gratmgs over the wmdows The gorge is 
crossed by a bridge, 400 feet high (even the architect turned 
giddy and fell mto the abyss) , near that, m the old town, is a 
house with an mscription commemoratmg the birth of Don 
Francisco Gmer The house is modem; it is not the building in 
which Don Francisco was bom, but beside it is an older, lower 
house, with wrought iron balcomes and a spacious doorway, 
which enables us to see what the other house must have been 
like a hundred years ago, when Don Francisco was bom there " 
The populanon of Ronda m those days (accordmg to 
Rjchard Ford, who visited it between 1830 and 1834) consisted 
chiefly of “bold, brave, fresh-complexioned mountameers, 
smugglers and bull-fighters”, the damsels, “unhke those of 
tawny Andalucia”, were as fresh and ruddy as the pippms True 
behevers, who wished to shorten the pangs of purgatory, could 
do much m a month at Ronda, m the Church of the Socorro 
they might obtam a milhon days’ mdulgence, whde the 
longevity of Ronda was expressed m the proverb • En Ronda 
los hombres a ochenta son poUones, m Ronda the men of eighty 
are stdl chickens. There were a few well-to-do famihes, and 

* Ojos de agreswa saeta 

^ Luis Bello, Vtaje par las escuelas de Espana, ri, 94 
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they led a soaable hfe, especially in summer when other 
famihes came up from Seville and Malaga. The Gmers, though 
belongmg to Vdez Malaga, had come ongmaUy from the east 
coast, Valencia, the name “Gmer” is said to be a form of die 
Latm Janmnus In The Qadts of Cordoba, an Arabic book written 
m Spam m the tenth century, diere is a story of a man of the 
same name (here spelt Yanair) who had so great a reputation for 
honesty that his services were frequently reqmred in the law- 
courts as a wimess. On one occasion the conduct of a qddi, or 
magistrate, was bemg mvesugated, and Yanair was called to 
give evidence. He spoke no Arabic (m spite of bemg a devout 
Muslim), and his evidence was given m the primiuve Latm- 
Spamsh dialect which Mushms called “ the outlandish language ”. 
“No, I do not know him,” Yanair answered, “but I have heard 
tell of him that he is a httle . . ”, and he used a diminutive of 
the word m the oudandish language. That language and the 
cunously soundmg words used by the nauves of Spam, were a 
perpetual source of amusement to the Arabic-speabng rulers , 
even the Emir of Cordoba, Prmce of Behevers, was fond of 
askmg his courtiers what certam dungs, not always mentioned 
m pohte Arabic speech, were called m “Latm”. Yanair’s 
dimmutive was too good to be lost, it was at once passed on, 
and the Emir exclaimed’ “Verily such a word could not have 
come from such a man, unless it were true ' ” and he dismissed 
the qddi forthwith 

On his mother’s side Gmer de los Rios was Andaluz The 
most distmgmshed member of the family was Antomo de los 
Rios Rosas, a pohtician whom even a severe foreign crmc 
could describe as “the soul of honour” He was a moderate 
hberal and an acadenucian, “an iron-grey man of middle age, 
an energetic and effective speaker” On one occasion he was 
understood to say m the Cortes that he regarded the Spamsh 
army as “a horde of assassins”. Asked by the Speaker whether 
he were prepared to put that statement m writing, he rephed 
“I would have it carved m stone if I could”. He defended the 
prmaple of monarchy, but not the dynasty of the Bourbons; 
and although he died m 1873 before “the conspiracy of 
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Saguntum” restored the monarchy m the person of Alfonso 
XII, his funeral — he was buried m the Nanonal Pantheon of St 
Franas the Great — was attended by the President and all the 
repubhcan leaders. He had, in fact, been in touch with all the 
repubhcan groups, his mtermediary being that scapegrace 
nephew of his, Francisco Giner, who m other respects was 
throwing away all the chances of a great pohtical career which 
his own talents and Ins uncle’s influence had opened to him 
The father of Francisco Gmer had been an official of the 
Revenue Department, holding appomtments m various towns 
m Spam: his son’s early schoohng therefore was acqmred at 
different places At Granada, one of his earhest teachers was 
Don Jose Agmlera, whose family sail mamtams its connection 
with educaaon. This Don Jose often attended school m the 
muform of the Nanonal Mihaa, on conung mto the room he 
would unbuckle his sword and lay it beside him on the table ' 
Don Francisco’s umversity studies began at Barcelona and ended 
at Granada where he took his degree m law, carrying away with 
him a supreme contempt for the way m which that subject was 
taught and the smdents’ ame wasted. Two teachers, however, 
left upon him a lastmg impression One of these was Francisco 
Javier Llorens, the Catalan philosopher, of whose mstrucnon m 
Barcelona Gmer never spoke without emoaon. Llorens, he 
used to say, was the strongest influence of those early years— a 
truly educauve influence, not so much in what he taught as in 
the severe disciplme of his mmd and the lofty ideahsm of his 
hfe * 


“What a man' What a complete man'” he would exclaim 
Indeed Llorens seems to have had a fair share of those httle 
eccentnciaes and foibles w’hich make a schoolmaster re- 
membered and brmg back fragments of a lesson long afterwards 
His honesty and his sense of citizenship reached such a pitch as to 
be almost mcredible. In that troubled epoch of promncia- 
mientos and civil wars, Llorens, m his frequent journeys to and 


’ Luis Bello, Vtaje por las escuelas de Espana, n, 94 
^ F Gmer, Ohras completas, vol in, mtroducnon by Manuel B Cossio, 
p xvii 
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from Barcelona, would often be asked to carry messages between 
his friends. “Now Don Javier, you will be so kind as to give 
this letter to So-and-so, won’t you?” And Don Javier would 
accept It with ail possible amiabihty But afterwards he would 
go mto a tobaccomst’s, buy one of the old red £our-cuarto 
stamps with the head of Isabella II, and sack it on the letter so as 
not to defraud the government, although he duly dehvered the 
letter with his own hands As a teacher he was most remarkable 
for his extremely mdividual manner of expression, and lus way 
of quesaomng his pupds When they were new and unknown to 
him, he had “an especially graceful way of sounding them, so 
as to give himself an idea of what each one could do He was 
a man whose heart was m his work, a teacher with the true 
vocaaon for teachmg ^ Don Francisco relates that Llorens, when 
he heard any of his colleagues complam of the exiguous 
supend assigned to them by the government, would reply 

Well, I, for my part, regard the quesaon from another point of 
view; and I think myself a lucky man with much to be thankful for 
How can it seem htde to me, the amount I receive for my professor- 
ship, when I would have given all that I possess to hold it ’ Provi- 
dence has perrmtted me to fulfil the highest aspiraaon of my hfe ’ 

At Granada, agam, there was one teacher who mterested Don 
Francisco, besides the “Inspector” of the College of Santtago 
where he was a boarder, Jose Fernandez Jimenez, “a supreme 
example of the Spanish race in the tragic contrast between the 
abundance of his natural gifts and the smiU harvest of ripened 
frmts”.3 That teacher was Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez 
Though he held the chair of general and Spamsh hterature, he 
was by choice an orientahst, bemg the translator of Ibn 
‘Adhan’s Arabic history of “al-Andalus” (/ e Moorish Spain), 
an authority on the social condittons of the Moors who came 
under Christtan domuuon, the junsuc insutuuons of the 
Israehtes m the different states of tlie Pemnsula, and the m- 

' Carreras i Artau, IntroducaS a la Instona del pensament jilosojic a Cata- 
lunya, 231 

* “Spencer y las buenas maneras”, m Giner’s Obras completas, vii, 173-4 

3 Obras completas, nr, xvn 
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fluence of Onental languages and literatures on the cultures of 
Spam and Portugal, he once gave a famous lecture at the Ateneo 
m Madrid on the languages spoken by the natives of North and 
Central America. Fernandez y Gonzalez did not make Gmer 
mto an orientahst, but he made him learn German — a language 
which must be as difficult for a Spamard as Arabic is for an 
Enghshman; he mtroduced him to German hterature, and, 
what was more important, to German philosophy 

About this ume, too, someone m Granada made him ac- 
quamted with classical music, and above all with the music of 
Mozart. He learnt to play the pianoforte a httle, had a good 
musical memory, and played some of Mozart’s Sonatas “with 
ease and refinement”. He could not bear Chopm, although 
when he played a slow movement by Mozart he made it sound 
more hke Chopm than he knew, brmgmg out its smgmg 
quahaes and its romantic remmiscences of great opera smgers of 
the past One day, a pupil, not knowmg his aversion to Chopin’s 
music, played one of the Mazurkas m Don Francisco’s presence 
When he had fimshed, Don Francisco went to the pianoforte 
and extemporized an mgemous parody of Chopm’s style He 
sometimes extemporized m a more senous vem. This pracncal 
knowledge of music, small though it may have been, brought 
seremty to his soul and gave weight to his words when, later m 
hfe, he came to speak of musical education. 

In 1862 Francisco Gmer was stiU at Granada, paymg httle 
attention to the regular umversity courses but readmg widely 
for himself His chief mterest was already m philosophy, Kant, 
Hegel, Ahrens and Krause. His desultory readmg at that ume 
was already vaned and copious, as it continued to be m later hfe 
He used afterwards to recommend his pupils never to let a day 
pass without lookmg at some review or newspaper m a foreign 
language, and he would tell them how much he had learnt from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes durmg his smdent days at Granada. 

He also helped, to the extent of almost bemg assistant editor, 
m a review pubhshed at Granada, the Revista Meridional, 
founded m 1862 by a regional poet, Trmidad de Rojas The 
Revista Meridional was “one of those old-fashioned provincial 
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publicaaons, meagre m appearance and badly produced, where 
the reader who many years afterwards turns the yellowing 
pages with his heart sail alive withm him, will quickly perceive 
the mtensely movmg power of the humble things of long ago ” 
And, if he is Spamsh, “it will not be surprising they engender 
m his mmd a feehng of melancholy or even of bitterness at tlie 
thought of how much Spam has lost m the spiritual hfe of her 
provinces durmg the last half century”.* By 1862 (the writer 
adds) the romanac group known as the Cuerda granadina had 
already dispersed Don Francisco, who must have heard of it 
as a boy, came mto tlie world too late to share either m its 
abundant producave energies or its turbulent adventurous 
pleasures. The vigour of mtellectual hfe m the provmces was 
dechnmg rapidly, and yet, m this first volume of the Revista 
Mertdtonal — there is a copy in the British Museum — may be 
seen how many flashes of gemus there soil were, and how great 
a part was taken by Gmer m the common effort The review 
must have taken up a good deal of Don Francisco’s ume durmg 
his last year at Granada Next to Trmidad de Rojas, who per- 
formed the funcaons of editor’s secretary, the responsible editor 
was Manuel Pmeda, a pamter “of rare talent but mtense re- 
nunaaaoii” and a man of somewhat “dionysiac” behaviour — 
quahaes not infrequent m Granadmo arosts Both were fnends 
of Gmer m his youth, and, m spite of bemg separated from them 
m after hfe, he always thought of them with real affecaon 

But for anyone who knew the Master personally, it is obvious that, 
if the Revtsta was put together among fnends — those already men- 
tioned and others whose signatures appear ui its pages, and who were 
also his fnends — and it had to be like that, for Don Francisco never 
undertook a piece of work m common unless it ivas among fnends — 
then he must have already begun (as may be seen from opening the 
Revtsta anywhere) his favounte practice of mterveiung objecnvely m 
every moment and every detail of the common work, even to the 
very smallest detail, though he avoided appearing m pubhc and kept 
himself m the background as much as possible * 

’ Obras completas, m, x, mtroduenon by M B Cossi'o 

* Ibid 
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Cossio considers that Don Francisco’s part in the Revista was 
not liiTUted to what is usually understood as collaboration. He 
was not merely one of the contnbutors, the whole idea of the 
review shows that his part m it was decisive. The mterest of 
this IS not so much that the Revista Meridional was the first 
review to pnnt anything written by Don Francisco, as that it 
was the first piece of corporate work which, without telling 
anyone or lettmg it generally be known, he really earned upon 
his own shoulders This was always charactensne of him , he was 
never ivithout some piece of work — or, better, several pieces 
of work — m which he was unobtrusively helpmg other con- 
tnbutors. 


The Revista Meridional contams the earhest pronouncements of 
Gmer on the philosophy of law, his speaal study, and a quantity 
of short notes on different subjects, prmapaUy nonces of new 
books and of academic, scientific and hterary events All of 
these confirm the suspicion that it was Gmer himself who 
watched over the make-up of the paper — his first hterary and 
educanve undertaking — and saw it safely through the press, 
and he did so with that “mmute and mexhaustible assiduity” 
which he put mto evetythmg he undertook Those who ever 
saw him (says Sr Cossio) ardendy engaged in tins way, can 
imagme his suggestmg to Pmeda that it would be a good thing 
to have some translanons of foreign arndes on electncity and 
magnensm, then wntmg to the orientahsts Simonet and 
Lafuente Alcantara for arndes on that pecuhar variety ol 
Spamsh hterature which was wntten m Spamsh words but in 
Arabic characters, askmg the great scholar Mda y Fontanals for 


an essay on Cervantes or a translanon of Horace, and the poet 
Ruiz Aguilera for one of his elegies or some proverbs Then 
there were obituary nonces to be written, notes on new aca- 
demicians , Campoamor, the sanric poet, or Valera the novelist, 
forbidding arndes on quesnons concerned with algebra, full of 
pages of equanons , spaces to be filled m by himself when the 


copy was short and there was not enough for the reqmsite 
number of pages. Then there came “ the arrangement of all this 
luggage on the two mam platforms which were to be the pomts 
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of departure not only of the Revista but also of the emotion 
which It caused m its readers One direction was serious and 
full of substance- chapters on aesthetics written by Fernandez y 
Gonzalez, aesthetics not for recreanon but regarded stricdy 
from a metaphysical standpomt On the other side of those 
metaphysical pages were httle poems “Blanca”, “The Cross 
by the Lake ”, “The Flower ot Innocence ”, “The Two Lights ”, 
“The Star of the Sightless”, “The Pearl of Algeciras Bay”, 
“Anton and Juamta”. Those who idohze romantic Spamsh 
hterature may read these poems m the British Museum; for 
others, the names are enough. 

Such was the mental background of the generation of 1868, 
and the Revista Meridional, which ceased pubhcation as soon as 
Don Francisco left it, is a precious document for giving us an 
msight mto the ongms of his personahty “ In it there appear, 
clearly defined already, the mam hues of his mteUectual labour 
the philosophical spirit, the passion for educanon, the varied 
mterests and the mextmguishable curiosity for all sorts of 
things, a curiosity which he mamtained until the end of his life, 
and which, bemg renewed every day, brought him the gift of 
eternal youth, because he always lived m the present ” 

Don Francisco, when he appeared in Madrid m 1863, 
appeared as a young man who cultivated hterature and the law, 
both of them from a distinctly plulosophical standpomt He 
exammed the foundations of authority as a question of pohtical 
science, and discussed the characterisncs of contemporary 
hterature by applymg prmciples, analysmg concepts, laymg 
works on the dissecting table, folio wmg the evolution of ideas 
and not merely recountmg facts He always said that he had no 
mterest m history, if by history was meant the mere narraaon 
of events; yet he had actually been appointed to Madrid m the 
first mstance to prepare a calendar of the historical documents 
m a government office, and for some nme he had the corre- 
spondence of Philip II m his hands m the archives of the Mmts- 
terio de Estado, or Home Office. 

One of Gmer’s earher hterary efforts was a review of La 
Fontana de Oro {The Fountain of Gold), the first novel of Perez 
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Galdos. The review is unimportant m itself, but what mysterious 
voice can have whispered to Don Francisco the name of Perez 
Galdos as a winner < It looks as if he had had it straight from the 
Parnassian racing stable In the whole course of his hfe he only 
wrote four pages on fiction; but his choice fell precisely upon 
the writer who just then was preparmg to produce, and to 
produce triumphantly, that immense series of novels winch are 
among the most profound and permanent of modem Spam 

He was a member of the Athenaeum, el Ateneo de Madrid, a 
society which performs for Spam somethmg of the function of 
the Umon Societies at Oxford and Cambridge and other 
umversiaes — a debatmg society and a club, a “Holland of free 
speech”, an msatuoon to which foreign correspondents m 
Spam have never ceased to give too much importance because 
they have always misunderstood its mtenaons. Gmer seems 
never to have taken part m an Athenaeum debate, but as a 
speaker m the Philosophical Circle he soon won admiration and 
respect. His friend Colonel Lms Vidart — an oflScer m the 
artillery, an enthusiasnc student of philosophy and writer on 
histoncal subjects — used to say to him affectionately when they 
were both old men “ My dear Gmer, you are a crimmal I You 
never ought to have done anythmg m this world except hterature 
and pubhc speakmg”. Even Sahneron, the pohtical leader of 
the repubhc and for some ame head of the government, re- 
proached him for not havmg dedicated all his powers to the 
greater good of his country — ^that is to say, to pohacs. 

Yet the star which pomted the way to Gmer was not pohtics, 
m spite of the influence of his uncle, Rios Rosas Nor was it 
hteramre. The influence which led him on was the teachmg of 
Juhan Sanz del Rio 

There Don Franasco found, not a system of plulosophy, but 
philosophy Itself, and at the same time the object of his existence 
For all philosophy must be hved, and hved with smgleness of 
purpose, the supreme aspiranon of a philosopher, it is not the painful 
struggle to attune action to thought, but the attamment of the con- 
viction that, from the idea made flesh, action wiU flow m gende and 
obedient streams Sanz del Rfo was the master, Sanz del Rio was 
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the philosopher Giner learnt to cultivate his own garden m teaching 
and in philosophy The devonon in which he held Don Juhin was 
ineffable 

Full of enthusiasm for Sanz del Rio, Don Francisco stood for 
a professorship at the Umversity of Madnd, the Umversidad 
Central, founded on the closmg of the histone umversity of 
Alcala de Henares m 1833 The professorship was that of the 
Philosophy of Law, and was to be awarded as a result of com- 
petitive examination Don Francisco was the successful candi- 
date but he had to wait for a year, the noimnaaon was held up 
by the Mimstry. In 1868 he was elected But the moment he 
had been admitted, he wrote saymg that his sympathies were 
with Sanz del Rio, Salmeron and Fernando de Castro, who had 
been removed from their posts (“separated from their chairs”) 
by the reactionary mimster, Manuel Orovio, whose zeal had 
just been rewarded with the title of Marqms By the end of the 
year, the fountam of honour. Queen Isabella 11 , had herself 
been separated from her chair, and the Marques de Orovio had 
retired mto pnvate hfe, ready to appear and dismiss umversity 
professors agam, as soon as the monarchy was restored m 1874. 

The government formed by the triumphant revoluuon of 
1868 restored all the persecuted teachers to their positions, and 
a decree was pubhshed that henceforth aU primary education 
should be free. In the period which followed — “hvely and 
enthusiasac ” it was described by someone who went through it 
as a boy — the period which lasted from the departure of 
Isabella n m 1868 untd the arrival of Alfonso XII m 1875, Don 
Francisco Gmer took no pubhc or conspicuous part, and he did 
not even jom any pohacal party Yet he was known to most of 
the men who came proimnently before the pubhc, and was the 
friend and counsellor of many of them He was really the soul 
of all the reforms which were carried out then or afterwards. 
And although his philosophical and social ideas naturally placed 
him on the side of those who had defimtely broken with the 
monarchy, “radical as none other, but anti-revolutionary on 
prmciple”, he had no sympathy for the extremist soluuons 
which were then under consideranon The only occasion on 
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whicli he appeared on the pohacal platform was as a supporter 
of the candidature of Sahneron. 

The moral influence of Don Francisco m the convulsions 
which shook the country at that time may be judged from the 
fact that he and one of his friends (Maranges) drafted the first 
paragraph of the Liberal Consatution of 1869 — a declaration of 
mdividual nghts. Agam, m 1873 when the Munster of Justice 
was Salmeron, Don Francisco worked unceasmgly for prison 
reform m collaboraaon with the greatest Spamsh woman of 
the nmeteenth century — Concepcidn Arena! Even after the 
restoration the influence of Gmer was nouceable. An under- 
secretary at the Mimstry of Jusace was a fnend of his, and they 
often discussed consatutional questions A remark dropped by 
Don Francisco at one of these conversauons was passed on to the 
Pnme Munster, and the reform it suggested was mtroduced 
mto the legislation governmg the composition of the Upper 
House 

However, with the return of the Bourbons, Don Francisco, 
like many others, suffered a profound disillusion. 

After some seven years m which (as The Times neatly ex- 
pressed It) revoluuon and hberal reform had been too closely 
identified to be stable, a bitter reaction brought mto power the 
conservative clerical government of Canovas del Castdlo The 
Carhst war was ended , unrest was put down. But the price had 
to be paid; and the price was fifty years of oppression and 
clerical control of education 

Liberahsm ! It is difficult to reahze the terror once mspired by 
that word, or the means taken to root it out from among the 
faithful. 

As the Virgm Mother of the Saviour of men crushed with her 
pure feet the head of the infernal Serpent, so Pius IX will also ciusii 
with his Syllabus the head of Liberalism, the true Serpent of the 
nineteenth century 

This blasphemous piece of rhetoric appeared m a Madrid 
newspaper of 1871;^ while an “Appendix of Modern Errors” 

' Annual Register, 1871 
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was added to the Catechism. The foUowmg questions and 
answers are taken from the most recent edition of this Cate- 
chism, sail in use m the Church of Spam Nuevo Rtpalda 
enrtquectdo con varios apendices (14th ediaon, 1927) The Seven 
Deadly Sms had grown mto the “Eleven Deadly -isms”. 
Darwmism at that ame took a promment place, and was 
followed amongst others by Atheism, Protestantism, Sociahsm, 
Liberahsm and Freemasonry Darwmism was condemned 
because it was “a system both ridiculous and absurd” What 
did It teach? That men were descended from monkeys, of 
course (an answer which would have been given “0” m any 
exammauon paper m northern Europe) . Harcfly more fortunate 
were the answers on Atheism, their refined cymcism might 
escape the mnocence of the pupil, but could hardly be hidden 
from the bitter experience of the teacher. “How do you prove 
the existence of God’” “The admirable workmg of the umverse 
demonstrates it, and the agreement of aU peoples confirms it ” 
“What does Liberahsm teach?” “That the State is independent 
of the Church.” Three grades ofhberalism — of independence — 
could be distmgmshed, but the Church had condemned them 
all, m the encychcal Quanta cura and m the Syllabus , the State 
should be subject to the Church, as the body to the soul, the 
temporal to the eternal Was it certam that the Church should 
not meddle with pohacs’ Most certam, provided that pohucs 
were contamed withm their just hrmts, and did not meddle with 
rehgion. Among the other false hberUes of hberahsm was the 
hberty of conscience Was it true that a man could choose any 
rehgion he hked’ No, for he ought only to profess that which 
was cathohc, apostohc, Roman — the only true rehgion What 
was the meanmg of hberty of worship’ That government 
should support the free exercise of all forms of it. even if they 
were false The obhgauon of government, however, was to 
support true rehgion, which was the Cathohc faith But 
should It not support and protect all the opmions of its subjects’ 
Yes, seiior, always provided that those opmions were not con- 
demned by the Church (Hornd proviso ’) The hberty of the 
press was condemned even more outspokenly. Ought the 
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government to repress tbis liberty by means of the censorship? 
Evidently. Were there any other permcious hbemes? Yes, 
seiior, the hberty of education, hberty of propaganda and hberty 
of meeting. Why were these kberties permcious? Because they 
served to teach error, propagate vice and machinations against 
the Church. Did the Church tolerate these hbeities? No, 
senor: for on repeated occasions it had condemned them. Was 
the Church then opposed to progress? The Church was 
opposed to the progress of error; but it had always fomented 
both the progress of truth, and true progress. Did the Church 
place obstacles m the way of hberty? The Church placed 
obstacles m the way of hberty of vice, but fomented the hberty 
of what was good and virtuous. 

But there was more to be learnt about hberahsm when the 
catechumen had answered all these questions; he had to be 
instructed on hberahsm morally considered What kind of sm 
was hberahsm? It was a most gnevous sm agamst faith Why? 
Because it was a collection of heresies and errors condemned by 
the Church. Was it hcit for a Cathohe to call himself a hberal? 
No, senor (but, by a cunous mispnnt, this answer ended in a 
question mark). Why? From the scandal caused by takmg the 
name of an error condemned by the Church. Then as to news- 
papers : Did he sm grievously who subscribed to hberal news- 
papers? Yes, senor. Why? Because he contributed to evil with 
his money, put his faith m danger, and set a bad example to the 
rest. Was it at any time only a hght sm to read the hberal press? 
Yes, senor, if occasionally one read news items or articles which 
were only shghtly dangerous. Yet it was wisely pomted out in 
a note that if it was necessary to read part of a paper, for m- 
stance the Stock Exchange news, there was no reason on that 
account to read all the rest. Seven rules were then given for 
recogmzmg hberal papers; but the seventh rule was the most 
certam- to see whether, m relating events connected with the 
Church and its enemies, they remained “neutral”. What ought 
one to do, then, m relation to the press? Extirpate the impious 
and hberal, while subscribmg to and propagating the cathohe 
Lasdy, as to parhamentary elections, the question was asked. 
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What sin is committed by him who votes for a hberal candidate^ 

And the answer was 

Generally a mortal sm ' 

How strange and cunons is this httle book, The Tablet 
remarks. “In a few pages it answers all problems, furnishes all 
explanations, resolves aU doubts and prepares for all the even- 
tuahaes of hfe.” Such, mdeed, was the atmosphere m which 
Spamsh educauomsts fomid themselves This was what the 
youtli of the Spanish nation was brought up to beheve and to 
do, from 1876 to 1931. 

One of the government’s first cares after the rcstoranon of 
Alfonso XII was to pass a senes of Test Acts, and to force them 
unflmchmgly upon the high schools and umversities. In con- 
sequence, a considerable number of teachers who refused to 
submit, mcludmg some of the most eminent names m Spam, 
were ejected from their chairs and miprisoned 

One of the most noteworthy victims of this reactionary vigour 
was Gmer de los BJos, a man who had steadily kept aloof from any 
acnve part m pohncs, but of great weight among the more serious 
and disinterested of the repubhcan reformers 

This IS the account given by The Times (snd October, 1884), 
in one of the numerous articles which, m those days, it devoted 
to the progress of Spamsh education It wiU be mstructive to 
turn to the files of The Times at the moment of Don Francisco’s 
arrest m 1875, for us correspondent was, needless to say, well 
mformed, and not likely to be intimidated by the “traditional 
obstacles 

THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND THE PROFESSORS 

Madnd, Ap 3 (1875) 

On the mght before last, at half past 2 after midmght, Seiior Gmer 
de los Rios, Professor of Filosofia del Derecho, or Natural Law, m 
the Umversity of Madrid received a visit from the pohce He was 
ordered to nse from his bed, dress and make ready to leave Madrid by 

’ Nuevo Ripalda ennquecido con varios apendices (14th ed 1927), 117 
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the 5 o’clock morning tram to Cadiz, whence, it was understood, he 
was to be transported to the Canary Islands . He was thus marched 
off to the Gobemacion, or Home Office, m the Puerta del Sol, where, 
after bemg duly entered mto the books of the pohee, he was (with 
two other pohncal offenders bound to the Island of Fernando Poo) 
conveyed to the Atocha Station and accommodated with a seat m 
the Southern tram on his way to his destination beyond the seas 

Sr Gmer is a quiet, modest, retirmg man, a good Catholic, who 
never meddled with pohacs, and was httle heard of beyond the 
limits of his academical sphere But he was set down, vwth Castelar, 
Salmeron, and others, among those thconsts, opamists, or utopists 
whose teachings were represented as havmg sown the seeds of 
rehgious and pohtical Liberalism m the schools, and countenanced a 
reckless and somewhat riotous spirit among the students — one of 
those "Ideologues”, who, accordmg to the first Napoleon, are “the 
pests of the State, at the bottom of all tevolunons”. Between these 
mere dreamers and the Government of Queen Isabella m its darkest 
reacaonary period there had been mcessant conflict, the Umversit) 
of Madrid, as m all other aaes of Spam, France and Italy, was looked 
upon as the vanguard of the Revolutionary Army, and when Isabella 
fell, she was supposed to have succumbed to the enmity of the Pro- 
fessors, some of whom, m fact, were found at the head of the move- 
ment and wielded the destmies of the country through its various 
phases of anarchy from September, 1868, to December, 1874 

The article goes on to describe the decree of the Fmance 
Mimster, Orovio (26th February, 1875) All teachers m the 
msntuaons dependent on the State were bound to the strict use 
of approved text-books, professors were called upon to submit 
a synopsis of their lectures to the Rector of the University, who 
was to see that they contamed nothing at vanance with Cathohe 
dogma, sound morals or monarchic prmciples, nothing, in fact, 
which would tend to the development of “fatal social errors’ 
This circular,^ The Times observes, was a mere repeation of the 
Decree of the 24th October, 1824, by which Calomarde, the 
mimster of Ferdmand VII, ushered m an era of intellectual 
darkness after the defeat of the constitutional party. A French 

“ It will be found m Garda Carraffa, Azedrate, 77 ff 
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army, known to fame (or at least to fiction) as “The Hundred 
Thousand Sons of St Louis”, and commanded by the Duke of 
Angouleme, had marched into Spam unopposed, barely ten 
years after the Duke of Welhngton had so laboriously pushed 
the French fi:om Portugal to the Pyrenees Liberals were 
everywhere arrested, and one hundred thousand crusaders were 
apparently needed for the defence of throne and altar, the prm- 
ciple of absolutism, and the prevention of “fatal social errors”. 

“In other countries”. The Times remarked, “it is found that 
teachers had best be imphcidy trusted, as hberty seldom fails to 
correct its ovra abuses ” But, m Spam, thmgs were different. 
Castelar threw up his lectureship at once. With Castelar went 
Salmeron, and many others would have followed, had not 
their pnvate circumstances prevented it These, without 
actually resignmg their chaus, sent m more or less outspoken 
protests to the Rector, “and it was to a letter m tlie same sense 
that Sr Giner was mdebted for the visit of the pohce to his 
bedside the other mortung and his burned voyage to the 
Fortunate Isles. . .” 

The correspondent of The Times did not think it well to go 
mto greater detail, but it is stated on ummpeachable authority 
that when Canovas del Castillo, the Premier, became aware 
that a protest had also been received from Francisco Gmer, he 
sent an under-secretary to him with the followmg message 

Dtgn a. Gmer, par Dtos, no haga caso ToJas esas cosas del decreto de 
Orovio no tienen valor No se hard nada 

(Tell Gmer, by God, to pay no attennoii All those thmgs m 
Orovio’s decree are worthless Nothmg will be done at all ) 

Don Francisco’s reply was. 

Digale V que se lo digan en la Gaceta 

(Tell him that they should say so m the Gazette ) 

This touched Canovas on a tender spot, it was his wounded 
pnde which sent the pohce to Don Francisco ^ 

“Those disputes between the Government and the Umversity, 

“ Informauon from a contempoiary 
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between the priests and the professors,” The Times corre- 
spondent observes, “ contribute in no small degree to perpetuate 
pohtical agitation m Spam... and other Latm or Cathohc 
countnes, one party declarmg that Science is undermirung the 
whole basis of pubbc morahty, the other contendmg that 
rehgion is stoppmg the way of all scientific advancement 

Don Francisco was imprisoned m the Casde of Santa 
Catahna at Cadiz, a forbiddmg fortress on the edge of the 
Atlanac. The British consul, Thomas FeUowes Reade, went to 
see him, and is said to have oflFered him his support and that 
of pubhc opmion m England. This, however, Giner refused 
“ A Spamsh Government”, he said,“has put me m prison, and a 
Spamsh Government must get me out ” He made fnends with a 
Scottish family, one member of which, Joseph Macpherson, was 
a geologist who afterwards hved m Madrid, mstalled a geo- 
logical laboratory m his own house and took classes for Don 
Francisco. He was the author of several geological works 
published m Spamsh, and amused Don Francisco by declaring 
that he had never had to sit for a smgle exammaoon, or ob- 
tamed any academic distmction m his hfe ® Fhs name has been 
cut, as a memonal, on one of the pdlars of the “Geologists’ 
Well” m the Sierra de Guadarrama. 

Another friend of that time, Arcimis, was also mterested m 
science He was an astronomer, a Spamsh Sir Robert Ball, 
whose book El telescopio moderno did for a whole generation of 
Spamsh children what Starland did for us m England In after 
years m Madrid, he set up a httle observatory for Don Fran- 
cisco, on the roof of his house. Proposals were made for 
foundmg a free Spamsh umversity m Gibraltar (which would 
have been of the greatest benefit to Gibraltar, at any rate, if not 
to the rest of Spam) , but eventually Gmer was allowed to return 
to Madrid, and there, with the help of other lecturers who had 
also been “separated from their chairs”, he was able to put mto 
practice a scheme which had been m his mmd from the first 
moment of persecution 

' The Times, lo April, 1875 

^ F Gmer, Ensayos de Educacion, 128 (note) 
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He gathered together a httle band of kindred spirits and in 
1876 founded the Instituaon Libre de Ensemnza, or Free Edu- 
cational Insatute, which thus took its rise as a protest against 
State and clerical control of education According to its own 
statutes, it was a private association held entirely apart from the 
spirit and mterests of any special rehgious communion, philo- 
sophical school, or party It received no subsidy from the 
State or any pubhc body, what fmids it had were denved from 
shares subscribed at a very low late of mterest. 

“As the prmapal founders of the Insatution belonged to the 
higher branches of education, it naturally began as a private 
umversity college. It was soon found needful, however, to add 
preparatory classes, and, as the venture extended, its moving 
spints became convmced of the necessity of applymg all their 
available forces to improvmg elementary education, at the 
same time that they found themselves free to carry out their own 
scheme of reform The origmal Institution was thus transformed 
mto a complete day school which [eight years after its founda- 
tion] numbered rather over 200 boys, while the reforms of 
which It was the practical embodiment were so fundamental 
and so logically carried out as not only to make it a new de- 
parture m Spamsh educauonal history, but also to give the 
expenment a European significance ” 

The Times correspondent described the curriculum in detad 
He was particularly struck with the school excursions, which, 
he states, were carried out on a greater scale than m any other 
school m Europe at the time In comiecuon with the more 
important of these — to minmg centres, for mstance — special 
classes were held for a few days beforehand, so that the boys 
might be in a position to understand what they saw “The 
excursion orgamzaaon at the Insatution has been brought to 
great perfecaon, and the boys m the higher classes have visited 
the chief places of mterest throughout Spam, some of the 
walkmg tours m the summer even cross the Pyrenees In this 
way boys of 12 at the Insutunon possess a knowledge, for 
example, of architectural styles that some architects might 
envy, gamed by repeated visits to the most noteworthy build- 

5-2 
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mgs m Spam.” The Insatution abohshed the irregular hohdays 
on Samts’ Days, and substituted a weekly half-hohday besides 
the Sunday These, too, were often used for short expediaons 
around Madnd or for visitmg factories. 

This apphcation of Froebel’s “mtmflve” method was carried 
much fardier. The aim of the Institution was to give this form 
of teachmg whenever possible, and whole courses of study, 
such as the history of pamtmg and sculpture, etc , were followed 
exclusively m the Madnd galleries. The class met m the museum 
instead of m the school, and was conducted by the master m the 
acmal presence of the pictures and statues. (There may seem 
nothmg much m this nowadays, but it was new and revolu- 
nonary m 1876.) The same spint reigned through all the 
teaching. The classes were small, so as to admit of lessons takmg 
a free conversational form. Text-books were almost done away 
with, being substituted by the boys’ own note-books These 
were treated, however, very senously, bemg regularly looked 
over by the masters. They formed the only work done at home, 
nothmg bemg given out m the way of “prep.”. Formal ex- 
ammauons were entirely abohshed, the authormes at the 
Institution havmg the meanest opmion of their worth as a test 
of real education. Reforms m this mdependent spirit were 
earned mto mmute details. Thus, m the teachmg of history, the 
ordmary process was reversed, mstead of beginnmg with 
ancient history and workmg down towards modem times, at 
the Insutuuon they started from contemporary history and 
worked backwards, which was found to ensure a more m- 
teUigent appreciation of histoncal contmmty. 

The Institution aimed at somethmg higher than these re- 
forms of educational procedure. Gmer and his colleagues were 
profoundly convmced that the only hope for the regeneration 
of Spam lay m the spread of educanon m the broadest sense 
But education, if it were to restore the vigour of mmd and body 
lost by the devout mertia of two or three centunes, must do more 
than impart knowledge, even on the most improved prmciples, 
It must turn out men worthy the name. In Aus boldly attack- 
mg the problem of all education at its foundaaons they were 
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brought to the conclusion that the form of education most 
smtable for Spam must combme the completeness of the 
German educational programme with the broad and humaniz- 
mg spint of the Enghsh The Instituuon was at that time the 
otiiy school m Europe which openly sought to follow the spirit 
and general hnes of Enghsh education, and which aspired to 
mtroduce open-air games, and the personal hberty which 
accustomed a boy to “self-government”. On the other hand, 
m their resolute avoidance of crammmg, they were content 
that the quantity of work done should be smaller than m most 
schools on the continent, though they contended that its 
quahty was higher As regards moral trammg and supervision, 
the Institution represented a complete revolt agamst the Jesuit 
spymg system or the French “subordmate staff of inspectors and 
surveiUants to reheve the masters of all but their teachmg 
duties Those were entirely done away with, and the pupil’s 
progress was looked for solely from the personal mtimacy m 
which he hved with the masters during the day. Great attention 
was paid to cleanhness and matters of personal care and refine- 
ment. There were no boarders at the Insatution, but the m- 
fluence of the masters succeeded m makmg a dady bath very 
general among the pupils Anyone who knew Spain fifty years 
ago will understand that this means a great deal more than we 
nowadays should be mchned to suppose So free was the mter- 
course between teachers and taught that it was common for the 
masters to attend each other’s courses in the ordmary classes with 
the boys, and theyjomed freely m the games 
Looking back on the work of the Insatuuon fifty years after 
Its foundation by Don Francisco Gmer, it becomes clear that 
the decree of Orovio, abohshmg the freedom of umversity 
teachers, has done more for the progress of Spamsh education 
than all the reforms proposed or carried through by the State. 
Nothmg would have changed without the work of this small, 
independent group which carefully kept apart from the State , 
and almost all the ideas of the Institution which at first caused 
surprise and mdignauon, have been accepted by everyone, even 
by the bitterest enemies of free education It is a commonplace 
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nowadays that m education the essential thing is the personahty 
of the teacher, that the child should be made to think for him- 
self, and not (as was generally beheved at that time) passively 
receive the ideas which were commumcated to him; that the 
teacher should be, m his turn, someone who hves with bs 
pupils; that games and physical exerases, handicrafts, drawmg, 
music, excursions are an essenual part m education, and that 
girls should be taught hke boys, women hke men. For some, 
the objection to the Insutuuon has been the Krausist philosophy, 
yet, m spite of the objecaons wbch may be urged agamst 
Krausism from the standpomt of modem philosopbc thought. 
It must be recogmzed that without that, the education of the 
Insutuuon would probably have not proved so mspirmg “ Edu- 
cauon IS a method, that wbch puts spint mto tbs method is 
philosophy. The philosophy of Krause gave the teachers at the 
bsutuuon a lofty ideal and the power of persuasion wbch the 
teacher must possess m order to persuade m bs turn It has 
provided the firm foundaUon on wbch aU spiritual labour 
must be budt m order to endure.. . .Thousands of Sparash men 
and women, even some who have had no direct relation with 
the Insutuuon, recogmze that they are its debtors, not for a 
spintual doctrme but for sometbng wbch is more important 
soil — for freedom of spint 

' El Sol (Madnd), 2 Nov 1926 
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The Wandering Scholars 

D on FRANCISCO GINER considered that the chief 
problem of Spain was the problem of educaaon From 
first to last his mind was concentrated on the science and 
art of teachmg, m all its aspects, and mto that he put the full 
fervour of his devotion Teachmg was the great passion of his 
life; an intimate friend like Sr Cossio has no hesitation m saymg 
that It amounted to something hke a rehgion with him 
Through devotion to his Insatution, the InstUuciSn Ltbre de 
Ensenanza, he was able to carry on the work and apply the ideas 
of his master Sanz del Rio to make men and to brmg know- 
ledge withm their reach, and his pupils and his compamons 
followed him m the task He felt for the Institution the passion 
of the creaave arast for his work — for the work which he 
knows will be his masterpiece; and his mind was sufficiendy 
supple to be always creanve, down to the last moment. 

The extent of Gmer’s influence can be seen in the progress of 
education m Spam, and more especially m the knowledge and 
understandmg of the problems which have confronted the 
Spanish educator smce 1882 In that year a National Congress 
on education met m Madrid, and the Institution emerged for 
the first and only time from its unobtrusive and silent labour. 
There was an obvious and melancholy contrast (a member of 
the Congress has recorded) between Gmer, Costa and the 
“Insatutiomsts” on the one side, and on the other the more 
backward representatives of the nation at large 

At the Congress, after Cossio and Costa had both spoken, m the 
midst of general hostility and misunderstandmg, Don Francisco 
Gmer made an extempore speech, the second and last pubhc 
appearance of his hfe It was a speech full of facts , full of nobihry, 
smcerity and mdignauon From that time onward there remamed m 
his mmd a melancholy distrust of any rapid influence on the mulutude , 
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and It confirmed him defimtely m the behef that the only honour- 
able — and possible — course of action lay m the slow and careful 
preparation, from their earhest childhood, of the men of the future ' 

Gmer left to others, chiefly to Azcarate, the task of reforming 
Spam by laws, by government action, by what is called in 
Spam “revolution from above”, that is to say “reforms of 
conservative tendency mtroduced by radical-rationahstic means, 
the opposite of Enghsh methods In the short revolutionary 
epoch from 1868 to 1875 an attempt had been made to in- 
troduce freedom, m education and rehgious worship, by 
loosening the grasp of the State monopoly and raismg the level 
of popular culture; but at the restoration, the old fear of ideas 
returned m full force “The Spamsh eighteenth century, m 
comparison with the nmeteenth, was more open-mmded and 
less timid, wiser and more practical”, Sr CastiUejo remarks The 
eighteenth century had never been afraid of ideas, it believed 
that the world was ruled by them. The nineteenth century, 
because it knew that the world was ruled by ideas, was terrified 
of them, especially when they came from England, France or 
Germany. Yet, m the nmeteenth century. Spam soil remamed 
ranonahst, stdl clung to the behef that the world was ruled by 
ideas after all; only it was no longer optimistic, as it had been in 
the eighteenth century For now it saw m ideas not “lamps 
which could be hghted m the mmds of men to free them from 
error and ignorance”, but potential bearers of moral and 
spiritual contagion. As a result of this atatude, there came a 
tendency to sever connection with foreign countnes, and a 
narrow rehgious and pohacal nationahsm took the place of the 
cosmopohtan oudook of the eighteenth century. 

Don Francisco found tins all very well, “very plausible and 
very convement, and no doubt likely to give great results, 
given the quantity and even the quahty of the means at the 
disposal of a government”. But, considermg the mental and 
moral condiuon of Spam at the time, he thought it better to 
influence the mdividual conscience of the Spamsh people rather 

' Cossio, Boletin ie la Institucwn Libre de Ensemnza (1915), 37 

^ Jose CasuUejo, Mmerva-Zeitschrift, Oct 1928, 203 
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than the constituted authonties, “to reform customs rather 
than laws, and to conquer social hfe rather than a pohucal 
party The authoriues, however, thought differently. On the 
fall of the first repubhc m 1875 and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the throne, the professors were persecuted no less than 
the hberal press, and the frontiers were thrown open for the 
return of the rehgious orders Reaction returned, as m the time 
of Isabella II, and repubhcan thought turned to conspiracy and 
subversive agitation, which could only have been successful if 
the leaders had been unammous. In the end there was neither 
unammity nor revolution. Castelar declared that it was im- 
possible to put thmgs back as they had been in 1868 and 1873 , 
history (he said) offered no example of a smgle generation of 
men malong two revolutions. Pi y Margall had no behef m the 
possibihty of umon among the leaders, he demanded a previous 
agreement on the repubhcan programme, estabhshing the 
autonomy of the different regions of Spam — autonomy even for 
municipahties — as a principle which had to be accepted before 
an understandmg between the party leaders could take place. 
Salmeron had too vivid a recollection of the outbreak at 
Cartagena, and of the trouble caused by that httle mdependent 
repubhc with its three men-of-war, he would not hear of a 
federal programme Rmz Zornlla put all his hopes on a con- 
spiracy m the army 

Meanwhile the rehgious orders set to work to gam control of 
the education of those who would one day form the govemmg 
classes. Many of the colleges which they opened led to the 
closmg of others managed by private mdividuals, generally on 
broad-mmded, hberal prmciples As time went by the teachmg 
staff came to be recrmted almost entirely from those who had 
been educated m monastic msututions, and the mihtary aca- 
demies, the professions, the civil service, bankmg, the Cortes 
and the government came to be filled with men whose mmds 
had been formed — or deformed — m an atmosphere of false- 
hood, higotry and stuffiness which was without parallel in the 
rest of Europe, and which caused grave concern even to the 
' J Juncal, Boktin (1915), 7° 
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Vatican itself Even the humane studies were made to stink in 
the nostrils of broad-mmded men. The reason why so few 
educated Spamards of to-day care to learn Greek (for instance) 
IS that Greek studies became almost the exclusive property 
of the rehgious orders Undergraduates at Salamanca, to 
whom Unammio had to lecture as Umversity Professor of 
Greek, in many cases barely knew the alphabet, while a boy of 
17, taught at a good school m Spam, was stdl m the stage of a 
boy of 12 begirming Greek at a preparatory school in England 
The design of the rehgious orders (so it seemed) was to gam 
possession of the State through the control of education The 
monarchy was naturally their ally and their friend, if not 
actually m their service, and the govemmg classes and the army 
were rapidly bemg brought m Outwardly the proceedmg 
seemed to have no ultenor moave; the orders could point with 
pnde to the number of secondary schools and other educational 
msatuaons founded and mamtained by them; and in primary 
education (to which they attached less importance) it was easy 
to prevail upon the local authonty to cease to pay its share 
towards the upkeep of the Naaonal School and give its support 
mstead to a school kept by a rehgious order 
Meanwhile the umversities were bound by regulations which 
choked all personal minative. The “Napoleomc” concepnon 
of a umversity was adopted, accordmg to which a umversity 
became an official bureau m the service of pubhc adrmmstrauon 
and of the different professions The first care was to estabhsh a 
system of numerous and mainly viva voce exarmnations for the 
purpose of confernng academic degrees These exammations 
w’ere the same for all umversities and all students , but they did 
not mclude so important a subject as modem languages ' Since 
the interest of the students was pnnapally directed to the results 
of exammations, the method crept m of learmng a text-book by 
heart This led to the foundaaon of crammmg estabhshments to 
push backward and idle men through their exammations And 
It was not only the backward and idle. If a man could leam 
certam books by heart — m law, for mstance — he was certain of 

* Castiflejo, ibid 
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a career, which, if not remunerative, was enough to support 
him and a family as well Under this system, no laboratories 
were budt and no Semmare could be developed, as in Germany, 
the umversity appeared to young men “hateful as a prison” 
Professors and lecturers were madequately paid, and a large 
number of them had to tire themselves out with other work 
before they ever came mto the lecture room 

The results of this educational pohcy were clearly shown in 
1909, m tlie feroaty of the attack on the enhghtened but free- 
thinkmg schoolmaster, Francisco Ferrer, followed by his 
judicial murder on a trumped-up charge Twenty years later 
'there were groups of “Young Maunsts”, “Young Jaiimsts”, 
“Soaal Defence”, the “Sacred Heart”, and the hke — all of 
them formmg parties of “action”, and ready to use any kmd 
of action, even violence, m order to support “their old 
schools” Under the restored monarchy the rehgious orders 
seemed to have won In the press, in the family, m society, in 
pohtics, m busmess, m pubhc affairs, m everything that repre- 
sented influence, power and profit, the clerical “ Right ’’(whose 
representative sat on the right m the Cortes and also considered 
that they alone, socially speakmg, were the “right” people) 
were everywhere predommant, and their predominance was 
largely due to clencal control over secondary education As to 
pnmary education, the interference of the Church, and the 
stultification by clerical intrigue of all government educational 
measures, led to a condition m which less than half (49 per cent.) 
of the population could read and write 

One thing, however, clerical education had not been able to 
achieve — formation of character A convmcmg vote m favour 
of a repubhc had only to be given at mumcipal elections (as in 
1931), and the “right”, having “jerrymandered” the elections 
m country districts and bought votes m towns such as Cadiz 
(in which a strongly repubhcan populanon unexpectedly voted 
royahst),* turned tail on finding themselves defeated and, ui 

’ Miss Madge Macbeth, a Canadian lady who was m Cadiz at the time, 
states categorically that votes were bought by the “Right” for 15 pesetas 
apiece {The Times Literary Supplement, 25 Feb 1932) 
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many cases, ran. The Archbishop of Toledo also ran, and was 
not allowed to return. The revolution of 193 1 and the bewil- 
dered mcompetence of monarchist and clencal forces — and to 
a certam extent, of repubhcan forces as well — demonstrated 
finally and irrefutably the hopeless madequacy of fifty years of 
education dommated by the rehgious orders. 

One man alone — Gmer — was able durmg these fifty years to 
free himself from pohncal and rehgious bias, and seriously con- 
sider the fundamental problem of providing Spam with edu- 
cated men capable of takmg their places m the government 
Thanks to him, to the Institution which he founded and to the 
spint emanaang from it, there is at last m Spam a generaaon of 
teachers who beheve m free mqmry and tolerance, and even 
impose on reactionaries a certam respect for their opmions, 
because they possess the digmty of conscience of men eman- 
cipated from pnesdy tyranny. 

No one better than Gmer was able to adapt himself to the 
Spamsh tradition. In rehgious and pohtical questions he took 
up a posiaon of stnct neutrahty, but not of mdifference He 
declared that every form of behef had the right to recogmtion, 
and protection. He would have bamshed from the schools 
every sign of division or hatred, and recommended that 
rehgious mstrucnon should be given at home and m church, 
but not m school. He wished schools to be pervaded by a 
spirit which was rehgious but not sectanan, to form an atmo- 
sphere sensitive to philosophy and history which would awake 
the need for ideals and behefs.* “He had an anti-revolutionary 
mmd, a great veneration for any spontaneous embodiment of 
social knowledge, and a great love of nature, art and popular 
customs ” He beheved that an empire’s greamess was not to be 
measured by the countries it had conquered but by the spiritual 
values It produced, and so, for him, the highest pomt of Spamsh 
hfe lay m the tenth and eleventh centuries, m which Spam was 
open to the spirit of tolerance and fnendship for foreigners 

Gmer beheved that a true understandmg of the backwardness 
of Spam was the first step towards improvement After the 
' CastiUejo, Minerva, 206 
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attempts at reform which had been made dunng the First 
Repubhc, he lost all behef m mere legislation; Spam could 
never be reformed by Act of Parhament He trusted only to a 
slow change of heart, and consequently maintamed that the 
fundamental problem of Spam was not a problem of the form of 
the State but one of national education It was necessary to 
begm at the top. The first step towards a better education was 
the better trainmg of teachers, and m order to promote this he 
proposed that permanent contact should be estabhshed with 
educational movements m other countries by sendmg young 
Spanish teachers and students abroad, while at home he en- 
visaged the umon of smtably teamed men and women m small 
research circles so that they should be m a position to prepare 
the ground for others ^ 

As early as 1878, Don Francisco began to suggest to his 
assistant masters at the Institution that they should go abroad to 
see how their subjects were taught m other countries. In this 
way one of them brought from France the idea of the school 
excursions which became such an important part of the trainmg 
at the Institution. Cossio, who desired a real humanist trainmg, 
studied m Italy as well as France, when barely twenty, he went 
to the Spamsh College at Bologna — the famous Collegio di 
Spagna, founded m 1365 by Cardinal Albomoz He worked 
hard at the history of the fine arts, heard lectures by Carducci, 
the great classical Itahan poet of the mneteenth century, and 
ddigently observed the methods of teachmg employed m tlie 
umversity In 1880 he was present at the International Congress 
of Educanon at Brussels, m 1882 he spent some ame m 
Germany. In that year an Enghshman, who had been first a 
pupd and then an assistant master, mtroduced games mto the 
Insatunon. He first persuaded the children, boys and girls ahke, 
to play rounders , and then one day he appeared with a curious 
leather object which a boy called Antomo Vment (now known 
by a distmguished name) helped him to inflate It was the first 
football m Spam. 

The Enghshman was Stewart Henbest Capper (1859-1925), 

• CastiUgo, tbid 206 
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a man -with a remarkable gift for friendship and for making 
people do thmgs. He had been educated at Edmburgh and 
Heidelberg, and became in 1879 pnvate tutor and then pnvate 
secretary to the Brinsh mimster at Lisbon, Sir Richard Moner 
In 1881 Moner was transferred to Madrid, and Capper soon 
found his way to the Instituaon. He had had a good classical 
tranung and spoke several modem languages, but Don 
Francisco and Cossio saw with astomshment fhat he had no 
knowledge whatever of the history of art, and hardly knew one 
style of architecmre from another. He went for excursions with 
the boys of the Instituaon, and heard Don Francisco talk about 
the Spamsh cathedrals which they visited. Suddenly he began 
to draw, and showed such a passionate interest m the study of 
architecture, that after hard work with Don Francisco and 
Cossio he was able to become professor of architecture at 
Montreal and ulnmately at Manchester, while the end of the 
European war (for which he volunteered, m spite of his fifty- 
five years) found him m the Mimstry of the Intenor at Cairo 
In 1884 Gmer and Cossio paid their first visit to England 
They had been fortunate m their few Enghsh friends. Capper 
had been a good representanve of his country, and had a 
brother on the staff of The Times, the hmeranty family had been 
kmd to Don Francisco m Spam, and his fnend Azcarate had 
married one of the daughters Further, there were the Riahos, 
both of them enthusiasnc anglophiles and well known 111 
London society Juan Facundo ^ano, bom at Granada m 
1 829, was an archaeologist and a historian of art, who was for a 
short ame Director of Pubhc Instrucaon He did good work 
for trainmg colleges, and espeaally the Museo Pedagogico 
Nacional, of which Cossio had been appomted director In 
Spam It was said of him that he “contributed more than any 
other to recafy the educaaon of Spamsh archaeologists, by 
impressmg upon them the value of personal mvestigauon” In 
England he was known as the author of a valuable book on 
Early Spamsh Music (pubhshed by Quaritch), and he had 
written the Guide to Spamsh arts as represented m the collecaons 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum Moreover, he had married 
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a beauaful and cultured woman, Emdia de Gayangos, daughter 
of his former teacher of Arabic at the Umversity of Granada 
Dona Ermha had family connecaons m England, her mother 
had been Enghsh, and she herself was described as “ the reigning 
beauty” of a London season, while her portrait pamted by John 
Philhp was exhibited at the Royal Academy m 1856 and was 
engraved under the name of “ Dona Pepita ” ^ Another portrait 
hung in their house m Madrid — full of beautiful Spamsh 
thmgs and at the same time a Victorian “home”, it is now in 
the Museo de Arte Modemo Dona Emiha’s father, Pascual 
de Gayangos (1809-97), was an onentahst who held important 
posts m Spam; but he resided much m England, workmg daily 
m the British Museum, where he catalogued the collection of 
Spamsh manuscripts He was “very parnal to this country” 
“Better than all the Munllos and Velazquez (he would say) is 
the Enghsh mutton leg”, and the Enghsh friends who came to 
his house mcluded Gladstone and Lord Ripon 
Giner and Cossio, therefore, had seen some of the results of 
Enghsh education, and were most anxious to make the ac- 
quamtance of Enghsh educaaonal practice. It was founded (so 
they understood) “ on the formanon of character, and on games, 
regarded as an ethical force They could not foresee a time 
fifty years later, when games would have a hard battle to hold 
their own m school programmes, and when many parents do 
not beheve that they strengthen moral vntues, observmg drily 
that they caimot afford a son who only plays for his side.3 
An opportumty was offered by the Internaaonal Congress on 
Education held at South Kensmgton at the begmning of August, 
1884. That year m England had not passed without excitement. 
Certam persons had acquired a habit of leavmg handbags filled 
with dynaimte m the cloakrooms of London railway stations, 
or at the bases of London statues and pubhc monuments The 
mfemal machines did not always explode the dynamite, but the 
customs’ officers bore down on anythmg m the shape of a hand- 
bag, while Enghsh ladies retummg from Italy had to unpack 

’ The Titnei, 12 Oct 1897 * Cossio, Boletln (1915), 36 
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and display even their paintboxes, in case they contained 
d)'nanute or nitroglycerine. 

The International Congress of Education was the beginning 
of Don Franasco’s long connection with England. It was 
charactenstic of him, that he agreed to Cossio and not himself 
bemg regarded as the official Spamsh representative ^ , character- 
istic also of that representaave, that he seldom spoke durmg any 
of the meetmgs, and did not follow the example of the Bra- 
zihan representative m givmg a glowmg account of educational 
progress m his own country. Cossio and Don Francisco sat 
qmet, keepmg their ears and eyes open The chair m one of the 
secflons (Tiaimng of Teachers) was taken by the Hon. Lynlph 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley of Alderley, and, from 1909 
until his death m 1925, generally known as Lord Sheffield) 
Though he did not make the acquamtance of the two Spanish 
delegates on this occasion, he met them agam m Pans, m 1889, 
at the celebrations of the centenary of the French Revolution, 
he became Don Francisco’s strongest link with England, and 
visited Spam on several occasions himself The ideal England, of 
which Don Francisco had always dreamed, seemed incarnate 
in this unobtrusive but mdefatigable pubhc servant, the ideal 
educaaomst rang m his speeches and wntmgs m his view of 
Denommational Trainmg Colleges and Board Schools, his plan 
of Oxford Umversity Reform, m his speech dehvered at the 
meeting of the School Board for London on the proposal to 
alter the rule of the Board m reference to Bible teachmg. 

In 1886 Gmer and Cossio “came imder the mspirauon’ ’ of 
Eton and Oxford At the latter they had the good fortune to 
stay m BaUiol as guests of the Master, Dr Jowett, to whom they 
had an mtroduction from Sir Richard Morier Jowett was at 
that time Vice-Chancellor, and the Spamsh visitors felt that 
they had been received “not only by the leadmg humamst, but 
by the most educanve spirit of the time m England”. They were 
present when honorary degrees were conferred upon John 
Bright, Robert Browmng and James Russell Lowell, and 
afterwards made their acquamtance. Thus they completed, 
‘ The Times, 4. Aug 1884 
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with a “direct vision” of Enghsh hfe, the influence which by 
means of the Riahos they had already received of “the refine- 
ment and poetry of Enghsh customs”^ — the refinement and 
poetry, that is to say, of a Victonan Enghsh home. To the end 
of his hfe Don Francisco was m constant commumcation with 
fiiends m England, France, Germany, Belgium and Portugal; 
and he had devoted admirers m the Umted States. 

In tlie pohacal world of Restoraaon Spam the hismution 
had few fiiends Many conserva&ves, though they showed no 
outward hostihty, could not conceive how the ideahsm of 
Gmer, with his deep moral and rehgious sense, his gemus for 
friendship, his strict tolerance and his love of old-fashioned 
Spamsh ways, could be so faithful an ally of those who were 
often branded as “godless” and “revolutionary”. Their 
pohncal leaders, however, refused to temporize with opimons 
which seemed to endanger rehgious umty and the predommance 
of the rehgious orders, and m Parhament, press and pulpit a 
campaign was opened agamst the Insatunon, which had hardly 
died down at the commg of the Second Repubhc. The Insatu- 
Qon returned no answer, it even profited by persecunon, for it 
was able to clanfy some of its ideas and dispense with half- 
hearted supporters whose real interest was their own personal 
advantage With the halo of persecunon the ideas of the Insu- 
tuaon spread through all ranks of Spamsh society ’ 

The tradiaonahsts of the Carhst and Cathohc right wing 
rejected all the educaaonal reforms of the nmeteenth century, 
and the imitaaon of foreign models, nor did they recogmze the 
right to teach science, which they beheved to be the enemy of 
rehgion The hberal and conservaave parties, however, which 
regularly succeeded one another in office and represented an 
alhance between the monarchy, the Church and democracy, 
were wilhng to accept moderate reforms, but they distrusted 
freedom of speech and unhmited propaganda, moreover, they 
expected everythmg to be done for them — they had only to 
hold out their hands, and reforms would come straight fiom the 
statute book. The soaahst parues demanded a drastic reform of 
' Cossio, Boletin (1915), 36 * Casallejo, Minerva, 207 
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the primary schools, in order to cope with the problem of 
ilhteracy: but they could not persuade the masses to take any 
mterest m lugher education, forgettmg that teachers cannot be 
tramed without an adequate provision of training centres , while 
the revoluaonary groups which were m commumcation with 
foreign countnes and foreign culture set their hopes on the 
destrucaon of the existing pohtical system. 

Support for the idea of “mteUectual co-operation” between 
Spam and other countnes — ^particularly Germany — was forth- 
commg from another quarter Santiago Ramon y Cajal is a 
histologist who has won world renown for his work on the 
structure of nerve cells , yet his is a typical case of tenacious self- 
education m completely hostile surroundings. He learnt 
practically nothmg at school or umversity. He was up m arms 
agamst the authontarian spirit of Spamsh education and know- 
ledge derived entirely from books. He began his study of 
anatomy by secretly takmg bones and hmbs from the cemetery 
of his native village At the end of his umversity career, his 
thirst for knowledge led him to read Lamarck, Spencer, Darwm, 
Wundt, Helmholtz, and even Berkeley and Hume, Fichte and 
Kant Through his own efforts, he learnt modem languages 
Although entirely without resources, he spent the small savmgs, 
from the lessons he gave, m buymg a microscope, materials for 
microscopic research, scientific books and penodicals On 
the top floor of his modest dwelhng at Saragossa he fitted up a 
laboratory In order to pubhsh his first piece of research he 
learnt hthography, made his own reproductions of micro- 
scopical drawmgs and photographs, and even ventured to 
puhhsh his work m editions hnuted to lOO copies A professor 
at Gottingen was the first to recogmze Cajal’s merit, and he 
made the young man’s work known through an mternational 
scientific journal. In 1889 the greatest histologists and biologists 
m Germany honoured Cajal for his discoveries , and he, on his 
bide, beheld with astomshment the spectacle of the German 
umversities with their academic freedom and their institutes for 
research Cajal was a hberal m pohtics, an evoluuomst in 
philosophy, an agnostic m rehgion, and the enemy of every 
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form of dogma — religious, scientific or philosophic — that m 
any way hindered the development of an unprejudiced scienafic 
conviction Through the weight of his authority he had more 
nght than any man hving to pomt out how far Spam had 
dropped behmd other countries m education, and to suggest 
means by which she might catch them up In 1 897 he appealed 
for direct research as an essential factor m scientific work, 
for which (as he said) the man, and not the means, was what 
really mattered He recommended compulsory lay elementary 
schools, a selection of the most mdustrious pupils for higher 
education, and a reform m the umversiues, convertmg them 
from mere degree-confernng estabhshments, which only pre- 
pared men for the professions, mto real centres of intellectual 
activity like the umversiues m Germany Fmally, bemg con- 
vmced that the backwardness of Spam was a consequence of its 
isolaUon, he proposed to send hundreds of Spamsh students 
abroad, so that professors with their eyes glued to the past might 
gradually be replaced by younger and more inspiring teachers ' 
In Spam (as someumes also m England) thmgs are still dis- 
cussed when they are no longer bemg discussed in any other 
part of the contment When Cajal appealed for funds to send 
students abroad, there were soil many people m Spam who 
declared that there was no need for students to travel, and that 
much good might be learnt without ever settmg foot outside 
one’s nanve land. Don Francisco did not deny this, but he en- 
couraged all studious young men to go abroad, only regretung 
that so few were able to afford the journey “He would have 
liked a scholasuc emigrauon en masse, hke the Japanese at the 
end of the last century.”^ He was not afraid that Spamsh 
students, by gomg abroad, would lose any of their nauonal 
charactensucs On the contrary, he was afraid that they would 
assoaate too much with their own comitrymen, and not share 
fully m the hfe of the country where they were. “ He knew 
very well that on their return they would perceive the pecuhar 
beauties of their ovm country with a comprehension and con- 
sciousness stronger than ever before ” 

' Casnllejo, Minerva, 20s ’ Pijoan, Mi Don Francisco Gtner, 67 
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The story of the Spanish wandering scholars of thirty and 
forty years ago, before the creaaon of travelling studentships, 
has been described by one of them It was “ worthy of the heroic 
times of Alcala and Salamanca”, when the students descnbed in 
the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes had to walk half across Spain 
m order to reach their umversmes, and sometimes failed to get 
there altogether, dnftmg off to the wars m Flanders, the armies 
of occupation in Italy, the tunny fisheries of the Atlanac coast or 
a pretty face m an mn at Toledo. 

They discussed with full knowledge the relative hardness of the 
seats in the third class carnages of the different countnes m Europe, 
and they knew the nutntive value of every article of food, m pro- 
portion to Its cost, better than all the graphs m biological laboratories 
It was a sacrifice, and besides, it was not so useful as it might have 
been Not only was the student hmdered by matenal preoccupa- 
tions, his stay abroad was usually too short He had to come back 
just when he was getting to know the professors, making friends 
among the students, becommg familar with the language and realiz- 
ing what he ought to work at for preference He came back sadly, 
without really havmg learnt much, and consoled himself with the 
fantastic illusion of gomg abroad agam soon, to fimsh some piece of 
work which he had begun 

Stdl, when he remmed to Spam he realized that he had not lost his 
time completely How many dungs he had learnt without noticing 
them ' He knew, at least, of the existence of certam problems, the 
relative importance of certam theories, the modem bibhography of 
his subject, and modem methods of mvesngation If only he had the 
books at hand, and above all the complete sets of penodicals ' He 
would almost have been able to go on with his work m Spam ' 

The company of Don Francisco consoled him m his dejecaon 
How anxiously he questioned the returned traveller’ How im- 
patient he was to obtam mformation’ 

“And tell me, wliat do they think now on such and such a pomt'’ 
What is the opmion on such and such a book'’ How far do they 
thmk over there that such and such a theory stdl apphes^” 

For days and days he would go on askmg questions to get mfor- 
mation for himself As cattle-dealers when they value a sheep have 
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only to pass their hand along its back, so Don Francisco would 
draw out with questions what the young student had learnt on his 
travels ^ 

At last, in 1907, a Junta was formed, with the primary object 
of sending students abroad with adequate means — the Junta para 
AmpUacion de Estudios, or “Board for widenmg the scope of 
studies”. It bad a narrow escape, and came near to being 
suppressed when it had hardly begun. 

“ The hberal government which founded the Junta fell tliat 
same week, and was followed by the most wretched mmistry of 
force which we have had since the disaster of 1898 The new 
Mimster would have put an end to die Junta if it had not been 
so ably defended by its secretary, Don Jose Castdlejo, who 
succeeded m allaying the Mimster ’s suspicions, and encouragmg 
m him the behef that he, Casallejo, was a mere idiot, and the 
Junta an orgam7ation which had been bom dead and only served 
to give doles to three or four poor pensioners, a dung of no great 
importance to a Mimster of the Crown 

Spamsh leammg can never be sufficiently thankful to Don 
Jose Castdlejo , for the Junta would never have got through the 
difficult years of its youth, or the attack made on it under the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera by his grotesque Director of 
Secondary Education, who considered (for instance) that 
Oxford was all very well, but had nothmg to show which 
could possibly be of any use to Spam, and that many of its 
essential features had aheady been tned and rejected in Spamsh 
uiuversmes in the sixteenth century When all friends of the 
Junta and sound education in Spam were in despair, wakmg 
every mommg with the thought that they nught read m the 
newspaper the decree of their dissolunon, Castillejo, “-with the 
calm natural to a man of La Mancha”, knew how to keep 
sdent, and wait for his opportumty. 

The objects of the Junta will be best described approximately 
in his own words ^ It consists of twenty-one hfe members. It is 

' Pijoan, Ml Don Francnco Gmer, 63-4 ^ Ibid 67 
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an incorporated body — or “junsac person” (there speaks a 
man who has attended the lectures of Don Franasco Gmer!) — 
with the rights of ownership and administration of property 
It has a subsidy, and is a government department m so far as it 
apphes pubhc money to its ends The first chairman was Ramon 
y Cajal; and various saentific and pohucai divisions were 
represented on the Board Among the ongmal members were 
Menendez y Pelayo, the well-known ‘"polygraph”, and his 
great pupil, Menendez Pidal, Costa (see Chapter ix) , Ribera, 
the orientahst; Simarro, the physiaan and psychologist, 
Sorolla, the pamter; the jurists, Azcarate, BuyUa and Santa 
Maria; engmeenng, chermstry’, astronomy, medicme, economic 
entomology and education were also represented “The Junta 
was therefore a kind of "Peace of Westphaha’ m Spanish 
culture ” Men of opposite pohtical and rehgious posmons came 
together m it, pnests and monks worked m its laboratones by 
the side of posmvists and free-thinkers. 

From the first, the Junta resolved to employ other methods 
than those of the mneteenth century Above aU, it sought to 
estabhsh close relanons with the science and the culture of other 
countnes In its first years, its activity was restricted almost 
entirely to sending students abroad The selecaon was not made 
as the result of exammations Each candidate had to state in 
writing his intenuons, his previous educaaon, his experience in 
teaching or in laboratory work, and his pubhshed or unpubhshed 
works If any doubt arose, the Junta sent for the candidate and 
recommended him to undertake a piece of research m a 
laboratory, where he someumes remamed for several months or 
even years before he received a travellmg studentship In the 
first years of the Junta’s existence, the government wished it to 
lay down what subject should be studied; this prmciple was 
soon given up , and complete freedom is now allowed for every 
student to study what he likes a scientific, hterary or arustic 
subject. The Junta selects those students who seem the best 
prepared, and gives preference to subjects which cannot be 
carried on for professional or financial objects. In order to 
obtain a studentship, a knowledge of the language of the coimtry 
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IS demanded, m which the studentship apphes In 1910 a 
further step was taken. Count Romanones thought that the 
moment had come to mtroduce mto Spam the modem forms of 
scientific mstituuons, and at the same time to make use of the 
men who had been trained abroad, together with researchers, 
who hitherto had worked m isolanon and with restricted means. 

The msatunons which the Junta has founded no longer con- 
form to the ideals of the mneteenth century They confer no 
degrees or titles, neither do they hold exammations, nor provide 
any other advantage except that of quenching the thirst for 
knowledge. 

They are something new in Spam, somethmg without the 
dead weight of tradition which had always made it impossible 
to carry out any extensive reform in the Spamsh imiversmes. 
For this reason, the Junta and the “Centre for Histoncal 
Studies” provoked the hostihty of some of the semor members 
of the Central Umversity of Madnd. Their champion, the late 
Professor Bonilla y San Martin, was worthy of a better cause, 
the permanent value of his own work will live longer than his 
attack on the “Centre for Historical Studies”, on the ground 
that It had “paralysed research withm the umversity”. The um- 
versity had never encouraged research, nor had it ever been m a 
position to do so , the studentships m foreign umversines alone 
provided the incenave and made possible the modem methods 
of work brought back by the returned students. Bomlla him- 
self was a good scholar — m some ways a great scholar, but his 
development was due to his own efforts, and was m spite of the 
Spamsh umversity system rather than because of it 

The Junta, the “Centre for Historical Studies”, the pleasant 
residential colleges, the admirable secondary school, the 
“Insatuto-Escuela”, are all results of the work of Don Fran- 
cisco Gmer at the “ Free Institution”. Yet it would be a mistake 
to think that the Institution has itself grown mto any of these 
thmgs It IS (as its present director, Don Manuel Cossio, said) 
a kmd of vaccme which has been mjected into the official mmd 
of Spam, or (as another authority expressed it) it has been “a 
ferment of renovaaon”. It does not possess, nor has it ever 
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possessed, a definite system of educaaon which can be intro- 
duced by mimstenal decree throughout the country. It is, on 
the contrary, a constant expenment, a direction, a tendency, a 
reform which is never fimshed, a perpetual example of the 
most darmg educational pnnciples m the face of the demand for 
practical utihty, and, on the contrary, of die practical unhty of 
every day m face of the highest principles. Some of the ideas 
defended by the directors of the Institution have been gradually 
extendmg through Spam, and may come in the end to be 
umversally admitted. The ideas wiH tnumph, but the Institution 
wdl not triumph with them The social mission of the “Insatu- 
tiomsts”, hke that of the Society of Fnends, is always to be in a 
minority, but a minority which thinks of the future 
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The Lesson of the Master 

“jEl senor Profesor ' ” 

The voice of the bedell aroused us from our thoughts We saw him 
come along the corndor . Don Francisco Gmer He was a htde man , 
upright, withtwmklmg eyes, a clear forehead, and a stifF, white beard 
endmg m a pomt, like the hidalgos m portraits by El Greco He looked 
very neat and correct, but he was smihng Attractive to the last 
degree. He came up to us, greeted us like persons for whom he had 
the highest consideration, stretched out his small, nervous hands m 
yellow gloves, and courteously minted us to follow him mto the 
lecture room Needless to say, we did so, with good wJl, enchanted 
by such a fnendly welcome 

“My fnends,” he began, after seatmg himself amongst us, “I 
want to deserve well of you • and my greatest grief will be not to do 
my fair share m this work of culture which we are all here to under- 
take m common I do not keep an attendance-list, or examme, so 
your presence at these lectures is absolutely voluntary I regret that I 
cannot offer you my text-book, for I have none, and I leave it to the 
choice of each one of you As to the syUabus, I have had it punted, 
and I beg you lundly to accept it ” 

We accepted copies, and could not fad to thmk of the difference 
between our new professor, and others who had converted this 
busmess of text-books mto an easy way of makmg money Then 
there began a dialogue, spontaneous and admirable, real teachmg 
We reahsed that we were m a new world We came to have for 
Gmer an affection and a devotion which ran to wild enthusiasm 
Gmer knew every thmg, foresaw everythmg , and he did so m such a 
way that, while he eased brains which had become stiff through 
havmg to learn so much by heart, he hewed and chiselled our m- 
teUigences with a redeemmg and illuminatmg energy The philo- 
sophy of law, which had seemed to us somethmg abstract and un- 
sympathetic, now appeared as the science of the good and austere 
life, and we understood the truth of that saymg of the Master of 
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Masters, Plato, “On earth, only the philosopher can be a good 
man”. 

This IS the recollection of a law student who attended Giner’s 
lectures at the umversity about 1880/ The figure of Giner de los 
Rios nses from the memones of umversity men with a halo of 
sympathy and respect. Spamsh umversity hfe in those days was 
cold and unfriendly, it did not as a rule create lasting bonds of 
affection. “The umversity was like one boarding-house the 
more, through which passed generations of students who 
afterwards took flight and spread themselves over the offices 
and occupations of hfe, without carrymg away from that land- 
lady (who after all was the offiaal representative of Minerva) a 
recollection more cordial or more lastmg than that of other 
landladies with whom chance had thrown them 

What struck everyone who attended Giner’s lectures was his 
power as a teacher. “ Good teachers were not always to be met 
with”, Sr Diez Canedo observes, “they were seldom to be 
found m our lecture rooms. There were, of course, the eminent 
men who imnated you mto the rudiments of a subject and the 
methods of studymg it, who started you off and enabled you to 
go on workmg by yourself There may have been teachers 
among them, but they were few, for a teacher is not anyone 
who would hke to be, but someone who has come into the world 
with the gift of teachmg. A teacher may be a man of no letters, 
and It IS well known that great savants are not usually great 
teachers as well. A good teacher is one who awakens some- 
thmg that sleeps, who widens the horizons of hfe and thought, 
who, perhaps without teachmg anything defimte, reveals to lus 
pupils somethmg of their own personahty; who makes them 
reahze the direction most m conforrmty with their own nature 
and deade to follow it Avithout famtmg.” 

Of such was Don Francisco Gmer 

He was not a man hke those we see every day His appearance 
recalled the figure of St Peter m the “Burial of Count Orgaz” (by El 

^ Antonio Zozaya, Boletin de la Institucion Libre de Ensenanza (1915). ^4 

* E Gomez de Baquero, Boletm (1915), 75 
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Greco), reclining on clouds and with the keys of heaven dangling 
from his fleshless fingers 

A conversation with that man was something which filled you 
with terror — and consolation He seemed to come out of himself, to 
pour the whole of himself mto the mmd of the person to whom he 
was speakmg Every question you asked opened up unlooked-for 
views m perspective, and you were often surprised because the 
answer you gave was generally somethmg which it would never 
have occurred to you to say, being, mdeed, one of your most mtimate 
thoughts ' 

These are the views of men who attended his lectures at the 
umversity. A stranger who arrived with a letter of mtroducaon 
might have a somewhat casual reception 

He came up to me readmg my letter of mtroducaon, and hardly 
noacmg me said 

“And who are you, and what do you want to do^”* 

But the stranger would be pressed to stay to supper — a 
thoroughly Spamsh supper (m which the garhc was not for- 
gotten), but served m an Enghsh way, with flowers on the 
table. Whatever the apparent subject of conversauon, the 
stranger could not but feel that he himself was the principal ob- 
ject of mterest, and that Don Francisco was alternately mterested 
and amused by what he said. All the nme those “sparkhng, 
scrutimzmg eyes” would be fixed on the visitor. Those eyes, 
which were “ dark and rather sad”, surprised anyone who spoke 
to Don Franasco for the first nme. No one could say that there 
was mockery in them, for a moment, but there was that kmd of 
mtense seriousness which made some people doubt whether the 
owner was qmte so senous as he seemed He looked right 
through you, and as you were pamfuUy aware of the gaps in 
your knowledge or, in other words, of your appalling ignorance 
and your mcapacity for anything hke sustained and real think- 
ing, you felt sure that he had divmed your msuffiaency, that his 
questions might be merely iromcal and that he was only leading 

* E Diez Canedo, BoJetin (1915), 6o 
^ J Pijoan, Ml Don Francisco Giner, 8 
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you on to give yourself away. That was not so, however Don 
Francisco hked analysing young men, and by asking them 
questions, he obhged them to clear up pomts which they had 
left in doubt. 

“Oh, no, no ' It’s too early for you to leave us ” But the 
stranger would see Don Franasco’s head falhng forward, 
nodding. Was it one of those deep silences which used from time 
to time to mterrupt Don Franasco’s hvely conversation, or was 
he merely gomg to sleep? And next morning it would be 
“ Come along, come along, I have to go to my lecture Of 
course, you ■will not learn anythmg there — a person hke you ' — 
but you -will see those boys, and they will be glad to see you” 

At the lecture, he did not fail to present the stranger more or 
less m this manner. 

You wiU forgive me, but this man dropped on me, from Gahcia or 
Cataloma or wherever it is, just as I was gomg out An unexpected 
pleasure, eh? And smce then he has not stopped talkmg for a 
moment The things I have had to listen to ' Here is the man who 
has translated so-and-so, and written a book on somethmg else, and 
knows more than anyone else about whatever it is And the proof 
of that is that they have made him secretary of the club m his native 
viUage — a position which he fills honesdy enough, except that untd 
the other day he didn’t know how to wash himself, and I had to 
show him how to clean the ink off his fingers -with salt of sorrel ' 

The stranger could not help laughmg, and he saw simles on 
the faces of the class. Turning to his visitor, Don Franasco 
went on • 

Do not be surprised if I have menuoned this about washmg Here 
we are studymg the notions of Plato on Natural Law For tliree 
months we have been readmg him, and as there can be no doubt 
that, if we study him hard enough, Plato ■wdl be here m the midst of 
us, we must come to these lectures as well-washed as we can possibly 
be, physically and mentally How disgraceful, if Plato were to come 

' Sal de acederas, a method mvented by Don Francisco, and one which has 
not been used smce his death 
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in now, and find one of you with dirty books or with the viaous 
habit of biting his nails ' 

Come now, Sr Quiroga, will you go on with the discourse you 
began yesterday on the difference between phenomena and noumena, 
things m themselves 

The boy would begm with a certam hesitaaon, m spite of the 
notes which he held m his hand, a skilfiil mterrupnon by Don 
Francisco would help him out and put him at ease. 

Far more inumate are the memories of those who were his 
pupils or compamons, his boys or his masters, at the Free 
InsQturion Accordmg to their different pomts of view, he 
seemed to some a Socrates, to others a St Franas The austenty 
in him was tempered by charm of manner, his most abstract 
thoughts seemed w'orks of art “There were certain fine edges 
of dehcate inamacy about him”, one of his pupils has re- 
marked; “an Andalucian pohsh He was universal, and at the 
same time a man from Ronda, firm but yieldmg, master and 
companion, a model of sanctity and the fnend of sinners , ssnse, 
just and good, and above all, human ” 

These phrases occur m the recollecaons of Don Luis de 
Zulueta,^ afterwards Mmister for Foreign Affairs m the re- 
pubhcan cabmet of Don Manuel Azana It may be mterestmg 
to pursue them farther, for they give an intimate picmre of Don 
Franasco m his daily round at the Institution 

Don Franasco taught more out of school than m. A class was 
a conversation consaenttously prepared, but every conversanon 
was an improvised class He never missed a class, if he could 
help It. If by any chance he did so, or if his lectures at the 
university were mterrupted, he would collect his pupds on 
another day, in another place (as lecturers and undergraduates 
used to do when the umversities were closed m the last days of 
the monarchy) and go on until the work was fimshed 

“It’s ennrely for my benefit”, he would say “I don’t know 
whether you will have Icamt anything by the end of term, but I am 
learning so much > ” 

' Pijoan, i5-i<5 
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There could have been no greater example for his pupils than 
the way of hfe of this man, “who tried to learn something m 
every hour that he hved, to puzzle out some private contradic- 
non, to mcrease m wisdom, always perfectmg himself with 
silent effort, with exquisite care and even with a certain holy 
coquetry (con cterta santa coqueteria) in the inmost parts of bs 
soul”. 

Every day he seemed to become a httle younger. The writings 
of his later years have greater ease and vigour than those 
pubhshed about 1870. His development as a teacher followed 
much the same course, “he passed from systematic thought and 
eloquent discourse, to work m common, flexible, complex, 
difiicult, m wbch the teacher’s words aimed rather at suggesting 
problems than at solvmg them”. 

“ There is no ready-made formula,” he said on one occasion “ The 
teacher should try different words for every idea, untd one of them 
(who knows wbch?) may possibly evoke m the mind of the pupd a 
drought more or less analogous to that which the teacher has in Ins 
own rmnd ” 

At masters’ meetmgs at the Institution, the opmion of Don 
Franasco on problems of educaaon was generally the most 
radical and audacious of all “Every day more radical, and 
every day a cleaner shirt.” 

“ It was something,” Don Luis de Zulueta contmues, “ to hear that 
htde old man, with his sudden, bird-hke movements, standing by 
the stove, and exclaimmg 

‘Of course, you all think differendy, but then. I’m the youngest 
person present 

Don Franasco seemed always accessible, always sympatheuc, 
at any ume of the day. 

“I don’t know, Don Francisco, if I dare say what I want to?” 

“ j Por Dios ' of course you can ' With me, everyone dares I divide 
the world mto two groups , my fhends and my mtunate friends The 
first are all men, the second — you people here, a few dozen With 
the first, I forgive everythmg, with the second, I agree to everything 
So that now you see. .say what you like ” 
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Attracted by his wisdom, and still more by his warm heart, 
there passed through Don Franasco’s room persons of the most 
different kmds, and the most different shades of opinion. With 
Ins inirmtable tact he influenced them all “He was more in- 
terested m persons than in dungs, but he knew enough about 
all sorts of dungs to make himself mterestmg to all sorts of 
people.” 

Don Francisco talked a great deal, with an extraordinary 
mental agihty and an mexhausuble vanety of tone and feeling 
He had no sooner dropped an aflectionate confidence than he 
would be scientifically discussmg one of the most impersonal 
and objecuve tbemes conceivable As he remarked half in fun, 
he administered prodigally the holy sacrament of the word He 
worked out his ideas in conversation with his fnends and pupils, 
m which respect he differed considerably from Sanz del Rio, 
his master, who would sit for hours m a chair, with head bent 
and arms folded, thinkmg Don Francisco put his whole soul 
mto every sentence. In spite of that, he was so simple in his 
words and his acnons, so open, so like everyone else, that there 
seemed nothmg of the superman about him; he was completely 
human. “ Complete, ample, harmomous, his spirit was at home 
with all ideas, even foi those most contrary to his own, he 
preserved not only tolerance and respect but even a certain 
mental hospitahty. Ideas entered his head as fnends did his 
house, without being armounced; and his soul was open wide to 
the hght of each new day ” 

Gmer never tried to subsutute ideals of his own for the ideals 
smcerely professed by another For him, every thought was 
sacred — ^provided that it was really a thought (So we can all 
remember our own masters “Oh, Sir' I thought ’’“What 
you mean is, you did not think'”) Don Francisco tried to 
develop and perfect m each one the ideal which he had chosen. 
It did not so much matter what the man was, but why he was so 

You keep your ideas, and I wiU keep mine, he can keep his The 
ideas are all drfierent, but one dung they have m common — they are 
ideas ' 


' Zulueta, Boleiln (1915), 5 ° 
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So on another occasion he remarked; 

I spent the afternoon with that great personage, the Marquis of 
R , and (would you believe it?) we agreed about everything, , or 
almost everything A pity there’s an “almost”, eh? An “almost” 
like that, which made us strangers for the greater part of the time, 
when we might be working together m so many thmgs But it’s 
possible that that “almost” may be Spam itself* 

The attractiveness of Don Francisco’s conversation lay to a 
large extent m the parentheses, the reservanons, the hmitations 
of his own idea Whenever he explained a point of view, he 
always gave the \news of the opposite side, and made his 
hearers see that there was much that was valuable and useful, 
much that could be respected, if not followed, m the opmion of 
others Those were stiU days when it was possible to be “ a good 
cathohc but not clencal ” — bmn cattolico ma non clericale, to use 
the Roman formula, to belong to the Soul rather than the body 
of the Cathohc Church. But Don Francisco’s enemies were 
active and msidious One day a plumber was urgently re- 
quired, but the man had been “got hold of”, and, once m the 
house, he put down his tools and began to make a speech “I 
must warn you”, he began, “that I am Cathohc, Apostohc, 
Roman. ” “Excellent, excellent,” said Don Francisco, I 
am dehghted to hear it That shows you know your job 
Something m the look of Don Francisco, m the sound of his 
voice, completely won over the plumber, and he forgot the 
speech that he had been told to dehver and did the job very well, 
with a puzzled adimration for “that old uncle” whom he had 
been taught to beheve was Antichrist himself 

Don Francisco had, of course, a supreme gift of getnng on 
with people, that gift which the Spamards call don de gente^ 
Yet he also had “a tongue m his head”. It might be said of him 
(as was said of a certam umversity professor m England) that he 
had “the kindest heart and the bitterest tongue” m the um- 
versity, and the occasional bitterness of his tongue only em- 
phasized the kmdness of his heart Yet he was never sarcasnc 
Very few examples of his irony have been recorded, those who 

* Pijoan, 59 
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knew jhim are chary of repeating them, or repeat them in con- 
fidence, and rather than break that confidence, we must leave 
the bitterest things to the reader’s imagination Yet this is the 
side of him which gave point to the other, he would never have 
accomphshed so much as he did, or have made so many friends, 
if his assoaates had not been afiaid of saymg silly fhmgs or 
making fools of themselves when he was present The fear of 
ndicule is a potent force, in Spam as m England Another 
difficulty with irony — as with abuse — is that it is difficult to 
translate, without explanation and footnotes, and when we 
try to think it m Enghsh, it becomes no more or no less than 
what many of us can remember from our own schoolmasters. 

It was characteristic of Don Francisco to be “sparing m praise 
and ample and insistent m censure ” He knew that the imnd is 
always conscious of its faculoes, but often bhnd to its defects , 
and since these spoil a man’s work, upon tliem the master must 
keep his eye, so as to lessen them if he cannot get nd of them 
altogether For Giner (Professor Altamira has written) every 
pupil was a possible creator, m science, in art or in hfe, and 
therefore a seed which ought to be protected from all danger 
So the more he thought of anyone and the greater the faith he 
had m his future, the sharper was his criticism of the defects by 
which that future seemed to be endangered Sometimes his 
tongue cut hke a lash, but it generally saved a victim, owmg to 
the energetic reaction which it produced On one occasion he 
said to a pupil of his — a man of good understanding, faale pen, 
vaned readmg and the personal quahues which make for soaal 
success . 

You will be what you like, because you have qualities enough and 
to spare to occupy what people call social position What you will 
never be is a scholar ' 

“ He ridiculed our defects (another of his pupils has written) 
with an mcomparable grace”, and his ridicule was so certam, 
that he often made more effect with a conuc phrase than with a 
serious admomtion The word which we have dehberately 

’ Altamira, Gtner de los Rios educador, 47 
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translated “grace” (when it might be “wit”) led to an amusing 
shp in Spamsh by a devoted Portuguese admirer, the wife of 
one of the masters at the Instituaon, who declared that Don 
Francisco was “very greasy” when she meant “very wntty” — 
that dapper httle man, with his cold bath and his clean slurt 
every day, and his scrupulously neat and spotless clothing ' How 
Don Francisco laughed, for he adored the Portuguese, and was 
adored by them m turn, because he adnnred their country and 
understood their character Fie had visited Portugal on several 
occasions , he and his brother Hermenegildo had once composed 
a guide-book for Spamsh travellers m Portugal which mcluded 
“ a masterly monograph” on the architecture ofBatalha “There 
has been no better description of the beauties of the arnsnc 
region ofBatalha and Alcoba<;a ”, wntes Sr Bemardmo Machado, 
once President of the Portuguese repubhc, and a devoted fnend 
of the Instituaon And Don Franasco, who had made so close a 
study of the industrial arts of his own country, had a “truly 
rapturous” adrmraaon for certam kmds of Portuguese pottery 
(Caldas da Rainha), fine examples of which adorned his work- 
room 

With what affection and regret, with what saudades, do I re- 
member our mtermmable cogitaaons by his htde wntmg-table'* 
The Insntuaon became a second home to me. I beheve that by tins 
nme I must be the doyen of the honorary professors For years in 
those dehaous autumn days of Madrid, I was a faithful devotee of 
his enchanted dwellmg, there I met all the leadmg Spamsh person- 
ahnes m art, science, education and pohtics, all overflowmg with 
sympathy for the claims of Portuguese democracy 

The marriage of Ahce Pestana, a Portuguese social worker 
and a writer of considerable talent, to one of the masters at the 
Insatution, brought her whole-heartedly into this cordial 
moyement of Spamsh and Portuguese friendship. She ex- 

‘ Portuguese is too musical a language to be stricdy translatable into any 
other Saudades need a page or more of explananon and comment, while 
the translation “htde writmg-table” suggests very much less than the 
musical word escrwamnha 
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plained the sweeping educational reforms undertaken by the 
new repubhc m her own country, and the example of the 
Portuguese care for juvemle offenders led her to found an 
msatution m Madnd on the same hnes. Ahce found a firm 
friend m Don Francisco, and she needed one. Her generous, 
impulsive nature was deeply wounded by tlie attacks made on 
her country by some of the less reputable Spamsh newspapers : 
and she flew to Don Francisco for comfort, which was never 
demed. Dear Ahce ' She had many fnends , and it is something 
to have hved m the world and left with friends a memory of o dd, 
unexpected saymgs and quaint, naive remarks, so that now they 
never hear or menaon her name without an aflecaonate smile 
commg to their bps. 

Yet Ahce Pestana, in her quick, intuitive way, got very near 
the root of the matter, when she wrote on Don Francisco at the 
time of his death 

What was the secret of his teaching? Did he reveal anydung new? 
Or was it that everything was transformed at the touch of his power- 
ful creative imagination? 

The secret lay as much m the form as in the substance 

As a philosopher, he set out on a road that seemed purely mtel- 
lectual and abstract But he carried us off to the flowery meadows of 
a philosophy which was completely human, a reflexion of real con- 
ditions of existence, with theones closely connected with the maxims 
which regulate hfe itself 

As a teacher, he brought us somethmg that was the complete 
opposite of the old methods, and he discouraged the craze for 
oratory which has been so damagmg to educauon m Spam In his 
lectures at the Umversity or at the Institution, he only aimed at one 
thing to shake the pupd out of his torpor, sur him up to mdependent 
investigation, to working the thmg out by himself, and above all he 
recommended games, art, the country 

As an educationist he created a complete system of social education, 
which had for its axis the child the citizen, the man as he would like 
to see him, healthy m mind and body, and working for a Spam that 
was strong and dignified and which must one day rise agam ‘ 

^ Boletln ( 1915 ), 82 
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Don Francisco bridled his tongue in the presence of sensi- 
tive natures, but he could be severe with women when he 
hked 

In Spam, a woman meets with flattery more often than 
honest cntiasm “But”, Ahce continues, “I had never met a 
friend hke this * ” 

Sometimes there was a discussion All of us dared now and again 
to disagree with Don Francisco, however strange that may seem to 
those outside the circle And he, almost mvanably, ended by saying 
to me severely, vehemendy, m desperanon. 

“You’re a sentimentahst ' ” 

Agam, there is the evidence of the Condesa de Pardo 
Bazan. 

His advice, not ivithout a certam sane seventy, mduced me to read 
and travel, to leam languages and read foreign wnters, and at the 
same nme to feel the poetry of the atmosphere of my own country, 
even of the thmgs which were most homely and famihar ’ 

Don Francisco also had the power — for it is a power — of 
losing his temper, of reacbng a pitch of exasperation which led 
him to fly out at those with whom he lost panence, and even to 
hit out at friends who tried to calm him afterwards. That did not 
happen often, and it became mcreasmgly rare as he grew older, 
but It left him cast down for days. His resentment was often 
directed not so much agamst persons as agamst msatunons, or 
persons m a pubhc capacity representmg msntuaons of which 
Don Francisco chd not approve. “Thieves and prevaricators” 
m pubhc places paracularly exasperated him. He too (it was 
said) would have dnven the money-changers out of the Temple, 
and he somenmes cursed the barren fig-tree with all the fury of 
an Andaluz gipsy. 

I saw P to-day (he exclaimed one evemng) y Que harapo de 
homhre > What a filthy man ’ He came and asked me to go and beg 
M for somethmg or other That thief thmks that everyone is m the 
same condmon as he is ' 


' Boktin (1915), 57 
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The words sound more abusive m Spamsh dian they do in 
Enghsh, as also do the followmg 

“ What you have done is infamous ' ” he exclaimed to a boy whom 
he had caught insomeactof dishonesty ‘ ‘ Unworthy of anyone who 
calls himself a man ’ Even your want of imagination offends me. 
There’s not even hope of your bemg ongmal ” 

“In his words he managed to mamtam a certain circum- 
spection and decorum, but his eyes scorched and blasted, like 
hghtmng, and the tone of his voice became almost msultmg with 
hatred.”’' Yet it was hatred of the act, not of the boy, he 
abused things, not people, and always began by saymg “ What 
you have done”, not “You are ”. The result was that the 
culpnt never felt the rebuke as personal abuse, “or if he did, it 
was like the rebuke of his own consaence ”. One mormng on 
the platform of a tram, Don Francisco saw a man who had 
deceived him or been gmlty of some charactensnc piece of 
sharp practice. 

“Don’t you recogmze me, Don Francisco’ You don’t say 
‘Good mormng’’” 

“It was because I did recogmze you that I didn’t say ‘ Good 
mormng’.” 

Such outbursts were rare Don Francisco generally achieved 
his ends by a gentle irony, which made people sharpen their 
wits when they were in his presence The irony was given an 
extra twist m cases of pomposity A Catalan had expressed his 
irntation at “ the lack of moral greatness ” in some of his feUow- 
aazens m Barcelona 

“Really now”, Don Francisco exclaimed “You are gomg to 
spoil us entirely ' The day you are not pro-Catalan, you will lose the 
whole of your charm ” 

As a matter of fact, Don Francisco had a soft spot for 
Catalans as he had for the Portuguese He understood tliem, 
admired their sterhng quahaes and could sympathize with their 
pomt of view , and for that reason there were many m Barcelona 

' Pijodn, 44 
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who adored him The misunderstandings which from time to 
time have ansen between Catalans and Castihans (and which 
are apt to be exaggerated by foreign writers) have nearly 
always been due to absence of tact. A Catalan pupJ of Don 
Francisco has some shrewd remarks to make on the question of 
tact m Spamsh people Tact was one of the faculaes which Don 
Francisco most valued, he defined it as art m action, that is to 
say, aesthetics apphed to conduct. It did not mean reserve or 
dissimulation, hypocrisy or deceit On the contrary (this is a 
Catalan speakmg, not Don Franasco), the best results were 
sometimes produced by frank direct statement “Tact is a 
faculty which, for those of us who do not possess it from birth, 
IS hard to acquire I doubt whether m Don Francisco it was 
natural to his character ” Don Francisco, however, certainly 
possessed the gift of tact, natural or acqmred, while it is certain 
that some men for whom he had a great regard, hke Costa and 
Unamuno, had never possessed the faculty of tact, and their 
efforts suffered from the lack of it. 

“ What a pity ins'” Don Francisco said one day “There’s Costa 
now He was here yesterday. What a tragedy of a man ' How many 
years — centuries perhaps — wdl it take for Spam to produce another 
man like that ' And all that treasure of a great mmd wasted through 
Its own excess ' But who has the right to say to a man hke Costa 
‘You ought to do this, or that, you ought to say more, or less’'’ Who 
knows if his roars of desperation are not what we most need m Spam 
to-day^”' 

“ May I speak to you for a moment, ” one of the innumerable 
visitors would ask, “or are you too busy?” 

“Yes, very, busy talking ” 

As a matter of fact, talkmg was his best and greatest work 
His custom (Sr de Zulueta tells us) was to read and wnte early 
m the mommg Then he had his bath, and did his room him- 
self, breakfasted, and was ready for his day’s work. “For”, 
he used to say, “I begm to reahze that my day’s work is 
talkmg ” In this way he had an influence on many persons with 

' Pijoan, 45. 
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whom no one would have thought he had anythmg to do. 
Spam owes him “the best of the best dungs which have come 
smce his time, m science, art, education or pohtics No one ever 
gave such an impulse to the moral reform of Spam” 

Don Franasco was not a man who looked back Though he 
had hved through an entire period of Spamsh lustory — romantic 
years as a student at Granada, his uncle Rios Rosas, Sanz del 
Rio, Salmeron, Azearate, the Restoration, Orovio, the Ins- 
titucion Libre de Ensenanza, it was seldom diat he could be 
heard to recall these episodes with the complacency of the old 
He hved with his face to die future He put lus whole soul into 
every moment. For his pupils he constandy jomed small dungs 
to great. 

He gave us our conception of die umverse and of the way to peel 
an orange 

There is scarcely anyone who was mtimate with Don 
Franasco who does not remember, besides his teachmg, some 
fond httle detail, something he said or did One day it was the 
pungent comment, answermg m the same tone of voice but 
conveymg an admomtion which would not be forgotten, 
another day it would be the postcard with a smgle hue of 
greetmg, “affectionate as a hand-clasp at the nght moment” 
Or It would be the memory of a day in the country, when he was 
over seventy: he chmbed into a tree reciting verses and saying 
mcoherent and enchantmg dungs, “hke a httle bird with a 
spark of the pure spirit m its restless beak” There are people 
who have some small memory of Don Francisco, so msigmfi- 
cant that notlung m the world would make them say what it is , 
yet, to them, it is so great that they would not exchange it for all 
the Master’s philosophy of law 

One of the thmgs which Don Francisco enjoyed most was 
exploruig Spam on foot, with chosen fnends and disciples He 
had regularly devoted his Sundays to die country, ever since he 
met the Riahos, from whom the suggestion must have come , 
and with them m 1876 he began to visit places near Madnd, 
espeaally El Pardo — the former royal residence, with its neat 
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little Castilian town and pleasant palace, and the sunht sohtudes 
of the vast domain where Velazquez used to sketch the land- 
scapes for his equestrian portraits of pnnces He also stayed 
with the Rianos at Toledo, and went back there again and 
agam. He crossed the Sierra de Guadarrama on foot for the 
first time in the summer of 1883 , and to the Sierra, as to Toledo, 
he returned continually, above all m wmter, sprmg and autumn 
“Franasco Gmer”, as Juhan Besteiro said at the dedication of 
the “ Geologists’ Well ” many years afterwards, “ wandered over 
these mountains with a handful of small boys m search of the 
Spam of the future ” 

In summer he usually went to the north First it was to the 
Montana of Santander, to the home of his fiiend Lmares , and 
from there he made many excursions on foot m the western 
part of the provmce “ He was particularly fond of San Vicente 
de la Barquera”, Sr Cossio tells us “The place is a romantic 
blend, m harmony with his own character, of history, art, rums 
and decayed manor houses, with an absence ahke of pretentious 
parvenus and middle class vulganty, — a rumed castle on a hill, 
reflected m the obscure tranqmlbty of an estuary smooth as a 
lake, a wide stretch of beach without bathing-estabhshments or 
bathmg-huts , a splendid panorama of sea and mountain. There he 
was beloved by all , there he brought the Institution on its earliest 
excursions, and there the Society of old alunmi of the Institution 
has budt its house for summer colomes of poor children ” 

After 1891, Don Francisco spent his hohdays m Gahcia, his 
refuge being a house and garden near Betanzos, “belongmg to 
the family of the disciple whose home was likewise Ins own” 
He enjoyed the isolaaon and retirement, “he made friends with 
the poorest villager, and with aU the trees m the garden” There 
he wrote the essays which belong to the last period of his hfe, 
and from there he set out for long tramps along the coast 
Latterly he became more devoted than ever to the Castihan 
sierras , and he died dreaming of the hfe of a hermit, m a hut 
belongmg to the Instituaon at Navacerrada, though his sociable 
disposition would have made it impossible for him to hve for 
long away from his fnends and disciples 
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“It IS impossible”, a friend has remarked, “to explam to 
those who never knew him what Don Franasco was hke m the 
country He seemed to draw out of natural objects all the 
dmmty that was m them ” When he was in the country he 
preferred not to talk. He did not usually work there, or even 
read. Nature absorbed him completely “ Sometimes he ran 
about hke a cluld, or lay down m the sun, or walked 20 to 25 
miles a day, even when he was over seventy, m winter he 
would bathe in the icy water of the mountam streams ” In the 
country Don Francisco felt himself to be m the presence of God 
“How he must have suffered”, Sr de Zulueta wrote, at the time 
of his death, “at having to leave the Church, tearmg himself 
away from the commumty of his people and their tradition ' 
He did all he could to avoid it As a young Krausist thmker, he 
heard mass on Sundays , and preserved, hke his fnend Fernando 
de Castro,* the hope of a reform of the church of Spam ” That 
hope, hke so many others m the world of rehgion, vamshed 
after the decision of the Vatican council and Pio Nono’s 
“ Syllabus ” of 1 864 Cathohcism, as pracased m Spain, was too 
dishonest for Don Francisco He considered that it was not 
nght, that it would be sheer hypocrisy, for him to go on calhng 
himself a Cathohc A Chnsaan, yes, but not a member of the 
Church of Rome It seemed to him cowardice to dehver 
himself up, without a struggle, to a ready-made doctrinal 
solution.^ Once outside the estabhshed Church, his rehgious 
feehngs became purer and more mtense He always spoke of 
the Cathohc Church with respect, even though it was a Church 
which would prevent him from bemg buried next to his own 
mother Wherever he was, he was m the presence of God. “But 
sometimes he would go mto a lonely church, a forgotten way- 
side chapel, perhaps seekmg an emotion that was purely aes- 
thetic, perhaps led by the idea that it might, after all, some day 
be possible to pour new wine into the old bottles ”3 What 
would he have said to the neo-Cathohc arguments of to-day^ 
The argument of an Enghsh convert “ That’s mere emotion ' 

' See page 43 ^ Pijoan, 79 

3 Zulueta, Boletln (1915). 47 
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It should be a business proposition, and your business is to save 
your own soul” Or this — the argument of a Spamsh Jesuit, 
repeated by a Spamsh professor in England: “You say that 
Spamsh priests do not wash, do not change their clothes as 
often as they might Do you mmd whether the clerk m the 
bookmg office washes, or changes his clothes? What is im- 
portant for you IS that he should give you the nght ucket to 
Spam, and so with a priest, that he should give you the right 
ticket to Heaven”. What would Don Franasco have said to 
such arguments? It is unhkely that he would have recogmzcd 
them as arguments at all The first he would have thought un- 
worthy of anyone hvmg m England — the England that he 
knew; and as for the second, Don Franasco had a clean shirt 
every day. “ I don’t hke one or two silk shirts,” he once said to 
a student “I prefer a dozen cotton ones.” 

Don Franasco’s pnvate hfe was as transparent as his hfe in 
pubhc He always hved en famille; there was nothing more 
opposed to his character than the isolation of the cehbate, a 
room m an hotel, or the cell of a holy hermit He always needed 
a hearth, un hogar (he preferred the Enghsh word “home”) 
with “the gentle contrasts of female society and fihal tender- 
ness, with the rompmg of young people and the perpetual din 
and clatter of small children ”, and in the midst of all this he did 
his day’s work He had his favounte pupils, of course , each new 
one seemed for a short time to be more wonderful than all the 
rest But by temperament Don Franasco was essentially a 
family man “ And thus ”, Sr Cossio wntes, “ though the hopes 
were frustrated which he had once cherished of founding a 
‘home’ for himself, he preserved m his heart, all through Ins 
hfe, the sacred cult of that impossible thmg, and succeeded in 
makmg a ‘home’ in the home of another — ^it was really Ins — a 
position of a true father and grandfather, achievmg the happi- 
ness of hvmg and dying as he would have hked, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren.” It is said that he once had a 
novia, but her parents objected to the idea of marrymg anyone 
as revolutionary as Don Francisco However, the pair began to 
write letters to each other agam later m hfe, and Don Fran- 
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asco must have felt as Mr Thomas Holbrook would have felt, 
if he ever received a letter from Miss Matty — Cranford was a 
well-known book in that household 

Don Francisco was a very htde man, it was one of the most 
striking things about him. for most of his friends were of 
average height and some of them — ^Azcarate, Salmeron, Una, 
for instance, w^ere noticeably taller than their fellows “He had 
a wiry httle body, which (hke his mind) was m perpetual 
motion, crotVTied by a large, noble head v.nrh a shghdy long 
face, and brown e\"es which were by rums an extraordinary 
mixmre of kmdness and feroaty He had a short, pointed 
beard which was thick and soff, and white from his fortieth 
year. As a whole, in form and colour he reminded one of the 
saints painted by Ribera, were it not for the restless energy of 
his movements.”* 

He vras like a living statue of himself a statue of earth, air, fire and 
water. To socli an extent had he freed himself from the dross of 
dady life, that when speaking to him you thought chat you were 
speaking to his image, which had come back to earth, true to life and 
evedUsong. Yes; you would have said that he v/as never going 10 die 
now; that ibe had already passed dirough death without anyone 
knowiiig it, and that he v. as ^'<^th us, as a spint for ever and es’er.' 

It was m the garden of the Instituaon fSr de Zuiiicta thirdts) 
that he reached the plenjtude of his acti’nrr, walking up and 
down, fallding to some friend, pasting in and ou: atnorg the 
groups of fjoys and girh. who were placing there. 

in the smsshin;-, hii ba)d ’"ead and bronzed face stood oini as iin a 
phocographic ntsauvt agaijut the of hi. hair as'l htari 

“He wouiid sudderJy ctir friorc the conver anon ro ,ay iorne- 
fhing to a small boo O'.'hr, ran pa.t; and then pick ’jp the rbriraatl 
of his diis<oc»tir..t. or change the ubject, ■ peaking noovin: a Tone 
of imOEEEaDr, siiow in more ch-o >.'oc J language, and often ijonli ac 

031£iC- 

Me oi&CT sjAolcr: ]n wJjar h ajSil wfaat nt 

sigmafie.d. Oils day vorne .nifor smved' tv/o teaclifir^ 

Cosaio, ^ h Bvktif! 
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whom Don Francisco showed over the house and took mto die 
class-rooms This was how he humbly summed up his judg- 
ment on the value of his work 

Here you will see nothing really worth looking at The garden is 
small, the place second-rate We have nothing much m the way of 
laboratones or a hbrar)^ Even the teaching does not often satisfy us 
It is a pity But you will say • ‘ ‘ How can persons who appear to be 
honest men devote their hves to a centre of educauon, when they are 
convinced of Its defects’ ” Well , like this We have here one thing 
which seems to us good, and, as far as it goes, excellent One thing 
only an aim * 

During his last two summer holidays Don Franasco yielded 
to die persuasion of his friends, and began to make a selecuon 
from his old articles on education In the summer of 1913, first 
m the CasiUa de la Sierra (m the mountains near Madnd), and 
then at San Vitorio near Betanzos, he began the work of re- 
vision, in October, the “perpetual mouon of his mmd” grew 
more intense as the moment came to give his ideas their final 
form Yet notes and shps of paper dated November, 1913, m 
spite of being dady witlun his reach and someumes by his 
bedside, remained mcomplete at the nme of his death; although 
a half sheet, wntten doubdess m the last months of his hfe, 
begins “I should like to leave the book of educauon arncles 
fmished, with the additions”. 

“ Two problems tormented him ” (Sr Cossio wntes m the in- 
troduction to the book pubhshed after Don Franasco’s death m 
1915)1^ “both of them concerned with the Insutuuon and the 
educational work mto which he had put his whole heart ” One 
was the progress of the InsUfutton durmg the forty years of its 
existence , the other was the quesnon of rehgious instrucUon m 
schools , and he came forward for the last Ume to show m the 
clearest possible hght how rehgious educauon without dogma is, 
and always should be, a fountam of peace m the school — “in the 
true school which joins men together and generates a feehng of 
brotherhood between them” 

‘ Luis de Zulueta, Boktin {1915), 52 

^ Guier de los Rios, Ensayos de Educacwn (Ediciones de La Lectura) 
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Here are some of the earhest rough notes, the first sketch 
hardly outlined, of what he meant to have written 

1 Rehgion is neither an mfirmity nor a passing phenomenon of 
history, like war or slavery, but a permanent spiritual funcnon which 
the school should educate 

2 By no means confessionally, that is to say presentmg no con- 
fession as [the only one] worthy of faith 

3. Should be taught culturally, as [we] teach the history of the 
Hebrew people and the contents of the Old Testament, the history of 
Chnsuainty 

4. Puttmg mto It all respect and courteous consideration, not 
merely negative, but posmve, 1 e accordmg to the spirit of the 
Chicago Congress 

5. Avoiding comparative judgments 

6. The mam thmg is that this should be done in all the thmgs 
wbch cause division The school is not for that In Europe to-day, 
the problems of pohtics, economics and rehgion are those which 
exate most passion So they should be explamed objectively, and 
no more The school exists, not to diwde but to create Take care, m 
deahng with children (a) not to profane their love, open to every- 
thing, (b) not to anticipate judgments which they cannot make for 
themselves So it is repugnant to make them take part m disputed 
questions, e£ sigrung protests for or agamst the Repubhc, the 
Monarchy, the temporal or spiritual power of the Pope, or ranon- 
ahsm, cathohcism, protestanusm, or the hberal, conservative or 
labour parties .Nor take them to meetings, mcludmg those for 
the hberty of conscience or neutrality of the school (what do they 
know about that ’), with the abuse and profanation of htde creatures 
who ought to be educated m reserve and love, “cum magna re- 
verentia”. 

7 The State should endeavour to suppress this kmd of confessional 
or pohucal instruction Common sense condemns schools which are 
monarchist, repubhcan, catholic, etc But not rehgious and pohucal 
educauon (ciuzenslup) 

★ * ★ 

It remains for others to reckon up the balance of what we have 
won and lost, done and failed to do. The successes are, after all. 
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superficial, apparent; the failures, for us, clear and profound, and no 
doubt the part most useful and helpful to us If only the remedies 
were too' * * * 

We cry out to the four wmds of heaven without hatred of anyone, 
neither the Jesmts, nor the Masons, cathohcs, protestants, atheists 
but agamst the loafers Qiaraganes) whether they are repubhcans, 
hberals. conservatives or Carhsts — all who shrug their shoulders at 
the idea of popular education and the niterests of culture 

■k ic ic 

Our anxiety wiU always be to avoid war, barbarism, savage in- 
tolerance, Afncamsm, to work m peace and harmony with all the 
world, m the endless problems, techmcal or spinmal, common to all, 
whether we like it or not — allowmg ourselves to be attacked without 
replymg, and even, as a rule, without protest, without defence , and 
all that without disdam, considermg that it is as natural m them as 
It would be mconceivable m us 

Other notes were concerned with the training of teachers, 
“the difficulty of brmgmg the profession of elementary school- 
master within the horizon of the middle-classes”. But that 
was “just where the Insatuaon came m ” ; umversity men should 
be brought to the elementary schools. The highly cultivated 
schoolmaster, the man of high moral traimng, should be sent as 
a missionary to the fields and villages of Spam 

The spirit of Don Francisco Giner de los Rios hves on in the 
Institution, the Institucwn Libre de Ensemnza, and m the schools 
and colleges derived from it, above all m the great secondary 
school at Madrid, the Instituto-Escuela, and the umversity 
college, the Residencia de Estudiantes His mam object was to 
make men — a work that was slow but sure La obra lenta pero 
segura, as he called it. 

“ Oil, dns Spam, this Spam ' ” Don Francisco exclaimed one day, 
“what IS to happen to it? The best men die without leavmg any to 
come after them, or produce only one generanon of mteUigent men 
— three or four generations at the most — and you have to begm all 
over again every twenty years If we could only profit by all we 
have already! But we are so divided between Cathohcs and 
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Liberals, that the one half of us cannot profit by what the other half 
knows and does 

The work has been slow, but it has also been sure Scattered 
over Spam and Spanish Amenca there are thousands of men 
who, directly or mdirectly, have gamed soniethmg from Don 
Francisco. And when, m 1931, there was a need for men, to 
take charge and sacrifice themselves for the good of the country, 
those who had been at the Insatution were not lackmg The 
pity of It IS that there were not more of them. An “Insa- 
tuaomst” hke Don Juhan Besteiro, not only m the Speaker’s 
chair m the Cortes but m every town and village conned m 
Spain, would have saved the Second Repubhe firom just those 
slips of which Its enemies, particularly m England, have made 
so much. 

* Pijoan, 58-9. 
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The Borderland of Law and Ethics 

LAW 

D on FRANCISCO GINER was foi more than thirty years 
professor of the Philosophy of Law at the University of 
Madrid Students have often related (as m the last 
chapter) what it was hke to go to his lectures , but what were 
they about? What did he understand by the philosophy of law? 
The subject was one which Don Franasco regarded as pecuharly 
lus own His method, although it underwent shght modifica- 
tion as the years went by and was adapted to the changing 
conditions of contemporary hfe, was always mspired by the 
philosophy of Kfause, mtroduced into Spam (as has been shown 
m Chapter m) m the fifaes and sixties of the last century The 
posmon may be mdicated by saymg that it consists in giving to 
law an ethical content greater than that assigned to it by other 
systems, to the pomt, even, of suppressmg so characterisnc a 
feature of law as coercion 

Though he never wrote his lectures down, Don Francisco 
Gmer and his pupd Alfredo Calderon (1850-1907) pubhshed an 
mtroduction to the subject, m which every sentence seems as 
if It had come straight out of one of those boxes of notes, 
hasnly scribbled m a microscopic handwritmg on half sheets of 
notepaper and the backs of old envelopes — ^notes which are so 
difficult to read that an expert disaple is necessary to interpret 
them, and so full of ideas that they would provide enough 
material for several generations of researchers ^ The teaching 
which he pursued with such tenaaous enthusiasm was carried on 
m spite of the hostihty of many of his colleagues, and his 
lectures were given “in senu-darkness, m the inhospitable 
lecture-theatre of that barrack of a umversity”. 

' CastiUejo, in mtroduenon to Resumen de la Filosofla del Derecho, by 
Francisco Gmer and Alfredo Calderon 
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His mind (Sr CasoUejo observes) was a distincdy Southern mind, 
and his thoughts were liluminated and given dear outhne by his 
words The thoughts were often too complex or too tentative to 
dare show themselves without the feehng of urgency imparted by 
the lecture-room Yet when they appeared under those conditions, 
they were already cut and pohshed by havmg rubbed up against 
other mteUigences and the fresh young brams of his pupds His 
philosophy started from common knowledge, and his law from the 
consciousness of the people itself Knowledge, for Don Francisco, 
was a soaal product, the lecture-room a laboratory, and teaclnng the 
result of collaboration and jomt effort. 

Yet from the outset he was faced by a difEculty of defrmtion 
what exactly was meant by the philosophy of law, filosofta del 
derecho? The difEculty is mcreased for us by the fact that m 
Spamsh (as m French and German) the one word derecho 
{droit, Recht) has to do duty for both “law” and “nght” It is 
(as Maitland said) never quite our “right” and never qmte our 
“law”. The philosophy of law (or right) as expounded by 
Don Francisco Gmer did not mclude aU law, or law considered 
histoncaUy; it was concerned rather with the theory of law m 
Its relaaon to the State Fie endeavoured to distuigmsh what 
was eternal from what was temporary, what was permanent 
from what depended on man. Law (or right), in the opimon of 
Don Francisco, as of Krause, was a part of eternal truth, and m 
so far as every thought of eternal truth is called an “idea” or a 
“concept”. It might be said that the object of the philosophy of 
law was the study of the idea of Right In order that this idea 
of Right may bear frmt, it must take some practical form, 
“some concrete type of practical reahzaaon” ^ 

Don Francisco would point out how (according to Plato) 
jusace was not founded on the bad disposition of man, but on 
his good and human quahties He would reirund his audience 
of the myth of how jusace came to earth. The compassion of 
the gods before the mutual strife of mortals moved them to 
grant to man a share m their divine nature, and so it happened 

' Fernando de los Rios, La Fitosofia del Derecho eii Don Francisco Gmer, 30 
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that they granted to each and every one the sense of justice. So 
It was not from something which contradicts the divme — from 
sm — that law, or nght, or justice proceeds, nor yet from the 
hmitaaon of man’s actions, but from Divinity itself and from 
die vision of the perfect man. 

For Don Francisco, there were two diiferent spheres m which 
law (or right) could exist one was mamate and interior, 
“immanent”, and the other transitive, exterior, social The 
second sphere is generally recogmzed; it represents the social 
environment m which there are vanous persons, or “ subjects ” , 
and agreement, “a concordance of wills”, is necessary so that 
these wills may be called upon when they are needed But there 
are cases m which this relation is found widnn one and the 
same individual, and in that case the legal, “juristic” relation- 
ship sail exists withm the same “subject” 

We know (he would say) that there is an ‘immanent’ law dwelling 
m our inmost being, for the legal relaaonship has two possible 
posinons that of plamtiff and that of defendant, but it does not need 
two separate persons Thus I may be plamtiff against myself but a 
defendant in my own case If I am to fulfil my destmy, I must seek 
the condiaons which favour it and avoid those which prevent its 
achievement — such, for instance, as the irrational destrucaon of mj 
property, the abuse of my faculnes, the contempt of my wdl or the 
dissipanon of my goods 

The real fount of jusace is somethmg which everyone shouldliave 
withm himself 

This (Don Francisco admitted) is the voice of a minority, 
but It IS, nevertheless, the basis of the Spamsh school of legal 
philosophy At the root of the system is the self, offered in its 
most mamate moments as action, and this concepaon of the hfe 
of the spint as a world of acaons gives a certain originahty to 
the doctrine of this school on the relaaon of law to morahty 

Law, hke morahty, embraces all acts which have any 
reference to the raaonal end m view The problem of both is the 
Good, and the difference between them depends on the manner 
m which they are regarded We might say that, taken together, 
they form Ethics and constitute its two mam direcaons 
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An act may be matenally good and yet morally bad, either 
through lack of punty of motive, or because the reason for the act 
IS opposed to tlie nature of the act itself' To forgive a debt to one 
who has fallen upon evil days, for example, is an act which, super- 
ficially considered, is good But (we may ask), for what reason was 
the debt forgiven^ Is it a matter of mdilFerence, mjudgmg the moral 
position of the “subject”, to understand his surroundmgs and his 
motives at the ame the debt was forgiven and consider whether the 
act was committed through desire of vamglory, for social prestige, 
or to satisfy the pressmg summons of a sense of duty? Morahty does 
not consist m the specific content of an action but m its relaaon to 
the state of nund of the person who performs it In whatever we do 
(he concluded) we should have, as our only monve, the mtrinsic 
kindliness of the act which we perform * 

These are examples of die way m which Don Francisco 
would choose his theme from “the borderland where ethical 
speculation marches with junsprudence”. There was another 
problem of a more speculative sort which also interested 
him profoundly: the “group-personahty”, otpersonasoctal. This 
reqiures an explananon Besides men or “natural persons”, 
the actual law of most countries knows persons of another kind 
In particular it knows the corporaaon, and for many purposes 
It treats the corporaaon much as it treats a man or a woman 
Like a man or a woman, the corporaaon has nghts and also 
duaes 3 In the eye of the law, a corporaaon is a person, not a 
“natural person”, but (according to modern legal systems) a 
ficattous, artificial, junsac person, a “ group ” peisonahty The 
ficaaous person must not be confused with the natural persons 
which compose it It is capable of owmng dungs, of possessmg 
“propnetary rights”, but, unhke a “natural” person, it is 
incapable of “know'mg, mtendmg, wdhng, actmg” (except 
through agents), just as it is incapable (even by its agents) of 
marrymg and giving m marriage 

' “ Formal Right [or Law] imglit be material Unright, and formal Un- 
nght rmght be material Right” (Maidand) 

■ F de los Rios, La Filosqfia del Derecho en Don Francuco Gtner (1916), 
126-7 3 F W Maidand, Collected Papers, m, 304 If 
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The group-personality was descnbed by Don Frandsco as 
being formed 

by the union of mdividuals who achieve something in common 
by their organic co-operation, someames mstmctively, sometimes 
dehbcrarely There may be a single end m view, or many, but with 
these conditions they form a true personality which has its own 
reality, its own umty and its own spirit — the family feehng, the 
spint of a corporation, pubhc opimon, etc — its ossm corporate 
strength and means of action ’ 

Two quesaons of capital importance to the group-person- 
ahty were discussed by Don Franasco Giner- the nature of the 
legal act which brings it to birth, and the quesaon of its reahty 
Don Francisco’s conclusions agree on both these points with 
Gierke and Maitland.^ In his work on La Persona Social, Giner 
develops the hypothesis which he had before merely mdicated 
the pnnaple of contraa was not enough to explain something 
so essentially distinct from it as the corporaaon. He had already 
pomted this out m his Principles of Natural Law (1873) and his 
Juristic and Political Studies (1875) Contract, he said, rested on 
the fact that a number of mdividuals took part m it without any 
real umty bemg estabhshed between them, or a new “person ” 
bemg formed. The group-personahty, on the contrary, so far 
from mamtainmg the separate and mdependenr existence of its 
members, mamtamed the mdependence of the whole body ^ 
Maitland put the matter m a nutshell - If « men umte themselves 
m an orgamzed body, the law must see n + 1 persons 

In the Middle Ages, each “soaal organism” — it is safer to 
avoid die word “state” at that penod — ^was a congenes of 
rudimentary corporate bodies, township, county, guild, um- 

' F de los Rios, La Filosofla del Derecho en Don Francisco Ciner (1916), 

154- 5 

^ Political Theories of the Middle Age, by Dr Otto Gierke Translated with 
an introducaon by F W Maitland (Cambndge, igoo) Gierke’s first 
published wntings on the subject date firom 1868 

3 F de los Rios, La Filosofia del Derecho en Don Francisco Ciner (1916), 

155- 6 

Collected Papers, m, 316 
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versity, etc It is important to realize (for the histones of Spam 
do not usually make the pomt as clear as they might) that these 
bodies were not created by the kmgs They came mto existence 
m vanous ways ; and then, bemg already m existence, apphed to 
the kmg or lord for protection and privileges, which were set 
down in wntiiig as “charters ” — Spainsh,^eros In medieval 
Spam there were on the one hand the groups of free population 
(behetrias) which, for greater safety, sought the protection of a 
powerful noble, ^ and, on the other, the townships [villas) which 
arose m places conquered from the Mushms To encourage the 
inhabitants hvmg m waste land and in exposed and dangerous 
situations, the kmgs granted them pnvileges such as personal 
freedom, remission of taxes, self-government or the recogmtion 
of such judicial practices as had already become customary In 
such townships the slaves were freed, aild a middle class 
developed industry and commerce, while the hbernes of the 
township were guaranteed by a document — the charter (or 
fuero) granted by the kmg 

The growth of commerce and industry in these towns gave 
nse, from 1200 onwards, to the formation of professional 
trade guilds, gremios, and also to semi-civd, semi-rehgious 
corporate bodies, constituted by men of all classes for charitable 
or other non-professional objects, and known as cofradias 
These bodies were “collective junstic persons”. They formed 
real moral entities with an esprit de corps of their oivn, with a 
common house or hall, property both m money and land, a 
seal, a banner and a patron samt, the image of whom was 
earned (and is still carried on certain occasions) m solemn pro- 
cession through the streets Created as they were m the shadow 
of the mumcipahoes, and favoured by the hbernes and privileges 
which these aheady possessed, the guilds and cofradias rapidly 
mcreased m number and importance, claimed from the kmgs 
exceptional honours and privileges, and formed social bodies of 
great weight m the medieval Spanish cities We must be clear, 
however, that guild charters did not create guilds, but granted 
them pnvileges once they had come mto existence, amongst 
' Altamira, Histona de Espana y de la CtviUzacion Espanola, i, 516 
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others those of exclusive trading nghts, apprenticeship, the 
holding of land, etc. 

At the close of the Middle Ages this form of orgamzanon 
began to disappear Its disappearance was due to the dominance 
of Roman law which regarded all corporations as “ficntious 
persons” created by the State. A great canon-lawyer. Pope 
Innocent IV, first gave this conception currency m Europe, and 
on this basis all entities were dethroned and obhterated, if they 
mtervened between the mdivtdual citizen and the despot king 
or sovereign state. This is the true explanation of the rebellion 
of the Comuneros of Casnlle, m the sixteenth century That 
rising was ulamately a nsmg m defence of thefueros, the rights 
granted by the king to anaent groups which had not been 
created by him. These rights had become the bulwark of the 
existence of such groups. The attempt to suppress them was 
really an attack on those groups with the object of suppressing 
everything that mtervened between the mdividual ciazen and 
the umtary state The two conceptions — group-personahry and 
state-absolutism — were never so plainly (though unconsciously) 
engaged m conflict, as on this occasion m Spam. 

From the seventeenth century onwards the kmg began to 
create corporations by Royal Charter, not merely to give them 
powers and pnvileges By the runeteenth century, corporate 
orgamzanon had become so useful for tradmg purposes that the 
old methods of obtammg mcorporanon by Royal Charter or 
speaal Act of Parhament were found to be too cumbrous, and 
simpler methods of mcorporanon by the State were mtroduced 

Condinons m England differed materially from condmons 
m Spam, as Franasco Giner was well aware. In England, 
Roman law was never “received” as it was in Spam, but at 
the close of the Middle Ages a umtary state was formed, and 
mediatory corporate bodies were gradually obhterated, as 
elsewhere. But at the same nme, the exclusively Enghsh idea of 
a trust was bemg estabhshed, and enforced m England by the 
Courts of Chancery, and this enabled a degree of corporate (or 
pseudo-corporate) hfe to persist m England to an extent which 
was impossible elsewhere, but which was essennally different 
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from the corporate hfe of the Ivhddle Ages Behind a “ screen” 
of trustees (as Maitland put it) all manner of groups can flounsh 
m England Lmcoln’s Inn, Lloyd’s, the Stock Exchange, the 
Jockey Club, the whole Presbytenan system, “or even the 
Church of Rome with the Pope at its head ” , for in the eye of 
the law of England, the Church of Rome is m the same position 
as a football club, much as that fact has surprised learned con- 
tinental junsts ^ In Spam, no such convement shelter has been 
provided for “umncorporate bodies”, such as the rehgious 
orders. The legal position of those orders in Spam is not well 
understood m this country, and our unfaimhanty with Spamsh 
conditions has led to much misrepresentation (See note on 
p. 145, Chapter vin ) 

From the theory of group-personahty, Gmer passed to the 
theory of the State. The descnption “ State” (he said) belongs to 
as many “persons” as direct m a substantive manner a sphere 
of juristic activity, whether their “personahty” is individual or 
soaal, natural or fictitious. The use of the word “person” and 
not “subject of proprietary rights” had, he pointed out, an 
essential value when apphed to the State, because a State is what 
it IS, not because it is subject to claims or nghts, but because it is 
hable to obhgations and services 

Consequendy the State is not, as is generally thought — least 
of all the Social State, the Social organization of legal obhga- 
tions — an order of authority, supremacy or power, but one of 
obhgation and service to the rational purposes of hfe * 

POLITICS 

In pohtics Don Francisco Gmer took no active part That is to 
say, he took no direct part, but there was hardly a generous 
measure of hberal reform among the few earned out in the 
repressive age of the restoration (from 1875 until his death in 
1915) which did not owe something to his influence The 
Restoration seemed to have, as its pnncipal object, “the inocu- 
' Maidand, Collected Papers, in, 364 

* F de los RJos, La Filosofla del Derecho en Don Francisco Gmer (1916), 
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lation with anaemia of all the pohtics and pohticians m the 
country”. Yet pohtiaans would come to him quietly and un- 
ostentatiously for advice, for Don Francisco (though he some- 
ames let people feel the rough side of his tongue) was both 
ready and wiUmg to help anyone who needed his help and 
would come and explam his difficulties. 

Though the best of Gmer was in his conversanon, his books 
also made their effect Once more he collaborated with Alfredo 
Calderon, the pupd who helped him to put together the 
Summary of the Philosophy of Law, and the result was the 
Principles of Natural Law, “ a httle book, but a great revelation”, 
especially for the generations who were studymg law between 
1873 and 1883. “It revealed to us (an undergraduate of that 
time has recorded) an idea that was rich, ferule and mex- 
hausuble, besides being mtensely human and full of the stuff of 
ideahsm and moral inspirauon Even the Restorauon con- 
sutuuon of 1876 was influenced by Gmer’s Principles, and the 
book contamed m addiuon a special theory of pohucal auto- 
nomism, — a notable improvement upon the abstract federahsm, 
preached by Pi y MargaU, which had proved so disastrous 
when put mto pracuce durmg the First Repubhc 

There were also m the book ideas “which (says the author of 
the mtroducuon to the latest ediuon) I should hke to call 
ultra-European m this seim-Afncan country, ideas which m a 
most unexpected and happy manner raised the status of Spam m 
the eyes of educated people m cmhzed countries, though they 
must have been almost unmtelhgible to anyone not born m 
England” They were ideas of peace, harmony and tolerance, 
leadmg to fruitful and generous co-operauon in hfe and govern- 
ment, so that men of diametrically opposite opimons could 
smooth over their personal asperiues and work together m 
comphcated and dehcate negonauons The value of the book 
was not confined to Spam, as is shown by the German translation 
which appeared in 1907 under the utle of Zur Vorschule des 
Rechts (Leipzig). The number of modem Spamsh books which 
have been translated mto German is hmited 
' Gmer, Ohras, vol i, Introducnon 
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The political ideals of Don Francisco Giner have been 
summarized from notes and conversations by Fernando de los 
Rios, to whose httle book. La Filosofia del Derecho en Don 
Francisco Giner, this chapter is greatly mdebted His views on 
democracy are of considerable mterest at the present time, when 
the whole democratic view is being called m question. Nothmg 
(he says) could be more opposed to the ideal of the Master than 
the mdiscnmmate apphcaoon of the democratic prmciple to the 
whole of pohacal hfe. We must proceed to analyse it scienti- 
fically, we must distmgmsh between functions in the State and 
organs. What to-day is called democracy was, m his eyes, the 
dehberate orgamzation of the mstruments of government, such 
as the electoral body, and since these are organs of the State, 
they can never mclude the whole of the people, nor is there any 
reason for desiring that they should do so. For there are 
funcaons of the hfe of the State which are purely techmcal, and 
which therefore only the techmcaUy eqmpped either can or 
ought to perform When, in Spam, hberahsm and democracy 
were umted m such a way that the future of both seemed m- 
dissoluble, Don Francisco was one of the few who were heard 
to point out that the umon was contrary to Right, and that 
what was called democracy was not a way of makmg the people 
share in the government, but of entrustmg that share to a more 
or less numerous group , and that it was not the masses, nor the 
educated, but only the techmcaUy or sciennficaUy trained who 
should be caUed upon, on occasions, “to find the necessary 
formula”. This was the startmg-point of his criticism of existing 
democracies, which depend on an appeal to the majority The 
prmciple of the wiU of the majority has on occasions, no doubt. 
Its justification, but it has httle sense when the decision rests 
with science, or when science becomes the authonty for the 
agreements which are concluded. 

There was, even m the hfeume of Don Francisco, a feehng of 
protest m some of the more adventurous and objecuve spirits — 
a protest agamst parhamentary democracy, as bemg a regime of 
mcompetence This protest had nothmg to do with Fascism, 
which had not been mvented at the time of Don Francisco’s 
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death in 1915. The protest to which he referred came from the 
“ left ” , It was a characteristic development of trade tmiomsm 
and syndicahsm, and it claimed that decisive power should 
belong to “a capacitated minority”. Don Francisco made two 
observauons on this doctrme. It was impossible (he said) to 
construct a soaal body without paymg attention to anything 
more than its professional functions, while the legal control of 
trade umons must be less the result of stern disciphne than a work 
of conviction and education 

Yet trade umonism imphed certam positions which Don 
Francisco shared with heart and soul that every man must have 
some trade or profession, and that the functions of government 
— these being understood as die dehberate, mtenaonal, re- 
flecave (or, as Don Francisco used to say, “artistic”) functions 
— ^need an adequate cultural preparation. For this reason, he 
was not a fnend of the jury system (which has never worked 
well in Latin countnes). But his hopes were raised by some- 
thing else, which had m fact been accomphshed by the Portu- 
guese Repubhc, a thmg which certam elements had endeavoured 
to bnng about m Spam also the removal of some mimsters 
altogether from pohtical acaon, so as to convert them into 
permanent techmcal advisers. The root idea of Don Francisco m 
regard to this problem lay m a theory he had of the special ends 
and objects of hfe, the reahzanon of which would demand 
societies speciahzed m the performance of these objects It was 
m his conversation rather than m his wntmgs that he developed 
this idea, but suggestions of it may be found now and again m 
his published works.^ 

By saymg that the object of the State is to fulfil law (and 
right) — that is to say that “ every person should serve the object 
of his hfe with every means at his disposal” without mterfering 
with other persons — ^Don Franasco stated the two phases of 
hberahsm the necessity for tenaaous acaon directed towards 
the reahzaaon of the object of human existence, and the respect 
for the feehngs, the consaence, of everyone else He had a 

^ Eg Estudws jurtdicos y politicos (La poliuca ancigua y la politica nueva) 
and La Persona Social, 191 and 295 
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particular aversion from anythmg kke compulsion, and his 
Summary of the Philosophy of Law contams a reasoned and power- 
ful defence of voluntary service as agamst conscnption ^ 

The respect which Don Francisco had for a high standard of 
conduct separated him from any man or party mchned to 
persecuuon or dictatorial measures, even the pumshment of 
a crimmal “had no jusaficaaon in his eyes odier than the 
necessity which the criminal had of it himself” From this, too, 
came his idea of the non-confessional school “Take care (he 
said), when deahng -with a child, not to profane his love for 
anythmg, and not to anticipate judgments which he cannot 
make for himself”^ 

The attitude adopted by Don Francisco was new in Spam and 
mdeed m other countnes, since the War, it has receded stdl 
farther from the realm of practical pohtics. For “the pohtics of 
the present are founded on a system of authority, whether under 
avowed dictatorships, or systems which sail call themselves 
democratic, while the ideal of the Master was founded m the 
depths of the individual consciousness The ideas prevaihng to- 
day denve their support, on the one hand from the Penal Code, 
from fear, and on the other from a senamental or rehgious 
abstracaon patrioasm, the State Those for which Don 
Franasco planned so resolutely were based on the cordial 
adhesion of mdividual members The system under which we 
hve is morgamc and doctrinaire, the one which he expounded 
IS hvmg and orgamc, founded upon competence, apatude, 
fitness. It does not consider the mam problem to be one of 
orgamzaaon, but of acaon, — of what to do now, and what to do 
next”. His pohcy was one of moderanon, but it was pracutal 
No one could speak more bitterly than Don Franasco of 
present social and economic condinons, but when he set his 
thoughts on a future which might have been (and might sail be) 
an age of greater jusace and nobdity, he saw with saasfacaon 
that the way thither was already pomted by co-operaaon and 
coUecavism , the voluntary and spontaneous effort of a number 

“ Resumen de la Ftlosofta del Derecho, 251 

* Ensayos de Educacton, prologue, xi 
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of individuals for their nuitual profit; and while he hailed 
with joy anything which seemed to sigmfy the disappearance, 
improvement, or gradual replacement of the present pohtical 
and economic system, he looked with aversion and profound 
misgiving on every organization of a disaphnary type 

Was not this attitude (it may fairly he asked) charactcnstic of 
the soaal pohnes derived from the legal philosophy of Krause’ 
It IS irrelevant to urge tliat the philosophy of Krause is out of 
date, that it was hopelessly muddle-headed, that, rejected by 
Germany, it found its only refuge m Spam The vigour with 
which Krausism was attacked by ultramontane writers shows 
that there must have been something m it, something considered 
dangerous to obscurantism and authonty. “There are books 
(Unamimo has remarked) of which not a smgle statement is 
left standmg, and yet diey have been books which led men to a 
large number of discoveries. Everythmg depends on that — on 
the feehngs which an author arouses m others, even if it be by 
contradiction ” This was never more true than of the works of 
Krause and Sanz del Rio, which now seem defimtely to belong 
to another age But the onginahty of thought m Don Francisco 
Gmer is soil of to-day, dependmg as it does on its profound 
hberahsm, and its bemg directed at the same ame towards die 
humamst soaahsm afterwards expoimded by his nephev/, 
Fernando de los Rios ^ 

The mterest once taken m legal forms for their own sake — forms 
which were expected to bear fruit from their own virtue — has been 
transferred to man and his formation as a whole to his inner dis- 
position, to the width of liis horizon, to the purification and amphfi- 
cation of his spirit, to the mtensification of his energy All the 
rest constitutions, laws, decrees — the “imperatives” m fact — are 
cither new creations or historical remains of past conditions — means 
which only have value so far as they stdl contnbute to the ends for 
which they were mtended What we all want nowadays are not new 
electoral laws, but electors with fresh mmds, not a further re- 
orgamzation of government-offices and courts of law, but better 
officials and better magistrates * 

' El Sentido humamsta del sociahsmo (Madrid, 1925) 

" La Filosofia del Derecho en Don Francisco Gmer, 220-1. 
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EDUCATION 

Those electors with fresh minds, those officials and magistrates 
who should be better pubhc servants, could only be produced 
m-one way — by better education It should be sufficient con- 
demnation of die educational practices which prevailed m 
Spam from the Restoraaon of 1875 to the repubhc of 1931, that 
those practices could produce only mattenoon and unpimctu- 
ahty royahsts who were too late to defend their Kmg, cathohcs 
who were too late to defend their Church and repubhcans 
whose divisions amongst themselves may one day make them 
too late to defend then Repubhc 

Spamsh education as controlled by the rehgious orders should 
stand condemned for all time, on the results of 1875-1931, yet 
the restoration of that system of education may truly be de- 
scnbedm the old elecaoneermg phrase as the “first constructive 
plank” of the opposition platform That is die system winch 
Enghsh newspapers support when they heap ridicule on the 
repubhc, a system as far removed from Enghsh ideals as any 
educational system well could be, and a new “restoration” m 
Spam, which is sometimes vaguely and idly talked of m England, 
would mean not necessarily a restoraaon of the monarchy but a 
restoraaon of the dictatorship with mirestncted conaol of 
educaaon by the rehgious orders. 

It has frequendy been stated that the repubhc, m denymg 
complete hberty of educaaon to the orders, is denymg its own 
hberal prmciples That, however, is not the case, as Don 
Francisco Gmer would have been the first to pomt out. Don 
Antomo Zozaya, one of the older generaaon of those who were 
educated at the Free Insatuaon, has taken up this pomt. It is 
(he says) an example of the eternal struggle between the two 
aval bands those who confide everything to the State, and 
those who yield everythmg to the individual, the fight between 
those who assume that the subject has no rights whatever, and 
those who affir m that he has all rights. Are not both m the 
wrong? (he asks) To lack hberty is odious and unjust, but to 
claim It m everythmg is erroneous and absurd Just as individuals 
have mahenable rights which the State cannot disregard or 
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violate, so the State has a sphere of nght of its own which it 
ought not to abandon to any individual, even though the whole 
nation, by means of umversal suffrage, may vote against it. One 
of these nghts of the State, which is at the same time a duty, is 
that of education On this account, not even hberals can admit 
the absolute hberty of educaaon, any more than they can 
countenance, m mdividual citizens, a hberty to declare war, to 
fix the amount of taxation or to control foreign relauons All 
these belong to the provmce of the central government — 
subject, of course, to such inspection and sancaon as the Con- 
stituaon may determnie. Education is a function of the 
State, and should not be given over either to congregations or 
private mdividuals. Bitter expenence (the wnter adds) shows 
that, m Spam, educaaon cannot even be left in the hands of the 
mumapahaes. Neither the State nor the mdividual is in 
possession of all rights for itself; each has only those which are 
essenaal to the fulfilment of its own purpose. For this reason, 
then, there should be freedom of thought, of assembly, of 
associaaon, of the press and of the ballot, but there cannot be 
absolute freedom of educaaon.* 

So much for the right to educate. The object of the educaaon 
given should be (accordmg to Don Francisco Gmer) “to produce 
a personahty such that it shall spontaneously comply with law” 
This IS the pomt of contact between the Philosophy of Law and 
Educaaon — a pomt which occupied much of the Master’s 
attenaon. For him, the object of educaaon was not, as most 
people thought, to impose a body of habits or pieces of know- 
ledge from outside on to the child or man whom it was desired 
to educate, but to encourage the development of the total 
personahty in each human bemg 

Raaonal bemgs should be something more than mechanical 
repeaters of what they learn . They possess — and that is precisely 
why they are “raaonal” — a germ capable of mdependent growth 
Side by side with the mtelhgence, m all its vigour, the other poten- 
aahaes of the soul should gradually show themselves m their natural 


* La Sociedad contra el Estado, 252 
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ways the love of beauty and of great things, the moral sense, the 
will, and above all die sane, vinle, fertile sense winch has dehvered 
us from the hmbo ot animahty where the child and die pnnnnve 
man doze away their hves * 

Starting, then, from the conditions which the mdividual 
btmgs with him into this world, education has to raise us “ to 
the piemtude of our bemg”. 

The education which Giner desired and achieved is not 
merely inteilectuahst , it bears also all die features of personalism, 
t e. the spint ot action which was so characteristic of his thought 
For him , the important dung was the personahty as a whole ' 
The method of educaaon should not be hmited to instruction, 
the mere accumulation of knowledge m the mind , for die mmd 
IS not developed by that means. Nor should the method con- 
sist of a purely external educanonal mechamsm; since it is use- 
less “to think of subsatutmg this mechamsm for hfe, hberty and 
conscience”. The true method should be rooted m the very hfe 
of the subject, and it is, m fact, none other than the so-called 
“ mtuidve ” method m the widest sense — the method which, for 
abstracdons, subsututes reahty This method demands that there 
shall be presented to the pupil “facts, data, mdmdual and 
concrete forms upon which he can afterwards build his own 
conclusioiis”. It also reqmres that the pupd, as far as he is 
capable, should dunk for himself 

This leads, m pracace, to doing without text-books , as also to 
laboratory work and to excursions to factones, museums, historic 
towns, the country and foreign parts “Personahty” means 
acuvity, life , and to develop it, activity and hfe form the only 
method. The only way of leanung to do things is to do them 

Most important of all is the education of the teacher himself, 
and since educaaon is. in the last resort, the general raismg of 
the level of human hfe, the teacher must be regarded as a 
species of lay missionary One of the last notes scribbled by 
Don Francisco before his death was “ Train teachers, that is to 
say, missionanes ” 


* Ensayps ie Educaaon, 119 


* Viqueira, n, 459 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of Gmer, one of his pupils remarks, was in- 
fluenced by all the hvmg ideas of his age He received m- 
spiraaon from Spmoza, Kant and Rousseau, he gathered 
Hegel’s feehng for umty and Schelhng’s synthesis of Nature and 
Spint, he accepted &om Savigny the gradual formation, m the 
popular consciousness, of ideas of law and nght, he made use of 
the conquests of positivism, the soaology of Wundt, the 
idealist tendency of the theological school and the harmomous 
sohdity of the system of Krause. Further, he owed something 
to the Enghsh educanonists and the Spamsh mystical tradition 
“The do minan t faculty m his mmd was his apntude for sifting 
and punfymg ideals, as a lodestone attracts iron filmgs from the 
inert dust surroundmg them 

Don Franasco went on leammg until withm a few days of his 
death. In every book he found something worth underhrang, 
wordi remembermg. A school of philosophy, m his view, was 
a direcuon, an orientation of thought; the fact that he considered 
certam positions to be essenaal did not always or necessarily 
mean that he took that pomt of view himself In his lectures^ he 
would explam how Greek philosophy divided the world mto two 
orders which were substantive (i e. havmg a separate and in- 
dependent existence), and opposite: Nature and Law, (fiva-ts and 
vofjio'i. This opposition between Nature and Law was affirmed 
and strengthened by Kant . Nature (m his system) meant cause 
Opposed to It was culture, and this could only be mterpreted 
by havmg recourse to a prmaple which demed all concomitance 
W’lth the cause' the pnnciple of Fmahty. The prmaple of 
causahty sufficed for a scientific knowledge of die physical 
world, and every thmg exposed to its conditions , the prmaple of 
finahty was indispensable for the acqmsmon of knowledge of 
what was unconditional' God, beauty and the world of ideas 
Kant had said “ Act so that you always treat humamty, whether 
in yourself or another, as an end, not as a means”. The opposi- 

' Casollejo, Mttierva-ZeUschnft, 207 

^ F de los Bjos, La Ftlosofla del Derecho en Don Franasco Gmer, 42 
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non between these two principles could still be seen in many of 
the leaders of philosophic thought of the time, it was sail the 
prevaihng diesis 

But at all nmes (he would go on) there had existed a posiOon 
of protest, a position which often consisted in taking Nature as 
the archetype, and denying that the two oidcrs, cause and effect, 
had to remain separated This atntudc culminated m Spinoza 
All things (Spmoza said) were nourished by one substance, and 
all that existed was only a mamfestaaon of that single substance 
and of Its two essennal, internal ‘’modalines” which he called 
natura naturans (that which is in itself and conceived through 
Itself, e.g. God m so far as He is considered as a free cause) and 
natura naturata (everything which follows from the necessity of 
the nature of God, or of any one of God’s attributes) The one 
single substance Spinoza called “ Nature ” or “ God ”, and every- 
thmg, according to his view, was detemuned ex necessitate 
dtvtnae naturae ' 

Then he would explain how, after the time of Kant, the 
philosophy of the Romanac penod took up two distinct 
atntudes before Nature. For Fichte, Nature was an obstacle 
which the Spirit encountered in the course of its development. 
It was the “non-spintual”, and its value was clueflv neganvc — 
“chiefly”, because the spirit, on meeting with that obstacle, 
turned inward on itself, and by this means acquiied conscious- 
ness of Itself and of the world In Schelling, the pilace of Nature 
had become more important, it was not "the spiritual”, hut 
neither was it “ the iion-spintual” Spirit and Nature were two 
mamfestaaons of a primary Being, raised above the opposition 
of subject and object — a Being wliidi sigmfied the idcnnty of 
the rea^fmd the ideal, the Absolute, 01 Nature as subject, 
CreaavC idature Krause had taken sometluug from both F ichte 
and Schelhng tlie idea of the Absolute , and, nearer to Schclimg 
than to Fichte, he saw m Natuic and Spirit the Real and the 
Ideal, and m God, the principle common to both 

The somewhat obscuie thought of Kiause was the point of 
departure for ]3on Francisco lumsell, but it led him on to the 
' Ethtci, Part i. Prop xxix. uiJ Scholia 
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posiQon which he ultwiately reached — the positioa which filled 
his hfe and exated his imagination, above all as an educator 
Why say that Man and Humamty were synthenc expressions of 
the two states of Being, Spirit and Nature, and deny this to a 
bird, a plant or a stone? Nature, which some had tned to 
deprive of all spiritual meaning, was, considered m itself, m its 
laws and products, a particular sphere of the world, of divine 
creanon, of umversal energy. 

Don Francisco’s metaphysical problem was concerned with 
a conception of the world m which the two mam directions of 
history, the pagan and the Chnsnan, were umted. Not “ God 
and Nature”, but “God m Nature and m the Spint”, as in two 
rays of hght issuing from a common source ^ 

The philosophy of Krause had already shosvn a decided 
inchnation towards practical problems, juristic and moral hi 
the same way the educauonal work of Francisco Gmer was an 
aggregate of speculative results, a concrete apphcation of tlieory 
to the struggles of our tune * Not that his philosophy (except 
his philosophy of law) was ever expressed by him m a system , it 
was scattered m his different works and m his letters, conver- 
sations and classes 3 I-hs whole thought was penetrated by the 
idea of action, of vital acuvity. The division between theory and 
practice (he held) was vain, 

because basic pnnaples, which appear to the uninstructed to be 
abstruse, fantastic and far removed from the reahnes of hfe, are 
precisely those which prove the most fertile, smee they mclude all the 
rest in the infimte variety of their possible apphcations ^ 

Gmer demed, also, that the only propulsive and creauve 
agent was the intellect, he affirmed that mtellect consntuted 
only one aspect of the human spirit, and that, without the 
innmatc warmth of personal umty, it did not possess any real 
value Nature and Spint were not higher or lower, but of the 

‘ F de los Rios, loc at 

* Besteiro, Boktln (1915), 88 

3 Viqueira, in Spanish edition of Vorlander’s History of Philosophy, n, 455 

1 Gmer, Etisayos de Educaadn, 107 
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same category each of those worlds produced what the other 
was prevented from producing ^ 

RELIGION 

The rehgious spint which penetrates the thought of Francisco 
Gmer was “hved rather than worked out philosophically”,^ 
but It was none the less genumely rehgious for all that 

The word “godless” is so freely apphed nowadays to those 
whose rehgious behefs, though not comcidmg with an estab- 
hshed dogma, are none the less deeply felt and sincere, that it is 
important to make as clear as possible what Don Francisco’s 
rehgious behefs really were Something of his early rehgious 
development has been given m the previous chapter. In 
essence, rehgion meant for Don Francisco 

The sense of reverence, of serene emoaon and sympathy (or 
chanty) 

(Notice that he translates “charity” by “sympathy” — and 
why not? “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not sympathy Sympathy never faileth 
Faith, hope and sympathy, but the greatest of these is sympathy ”) 
sympathy, not only for tlungs around us, but above all, veneration 
and love for the Source from which all this sprmgs 

Rehgion is ■ 

The formauon of this spint, both m the understandmg and ex- 
penence of life and m the accomplishment of its purposes with this 
mtentton, always becommg more mstmctive, more dehcate and 
profound as far as its culture allows It is the permanent function of 
all education and therefore of every school 

In reahty (he adds), “every grown man m the mtimacy of 
his soul, [and m those regions which are] more or less clear and 
more or less profound and vague, where the hght of reflexion 
does not always penetrate, and without perhaps knowing it 
himself — every man has his rehgion, as he has his pohncs, his 
aesthetics and his philosophy, formed all of them by the co- 
' Emayos de Educacion, 237 * Viqueira, loc. at. 
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before silence became general, and m a short time he was clearly 
speakmg with the unammous admiration of the public It was 
Salmeron. 

Although he was already famous m the umversity, the pubhc at 
that time did not know him, nor did I I confess I was astonished at 
his diction, his style and his gestures, which were not at all hke those 
of most of our orators. But m spite of everythmg, I came away from 
that meetmg m the behef that there would be a disaster with such 
rare eloquence, owmg to the eclectic spirit of so philosophic a 
speaker There was no way of gettmg out of him any defimte 
declaration, or affirmation of repubhcan prmciples, though he was 
as repubhcan then as he is now (1899) He was trymg, no doubt, to 
attract those soaal calarmties, the neutrals, and those implacable 
eneimes of democracy, the conservatives ^ 

Salmeron’s father had been a country doctor at Alhama la 
Seca, about fifteen miles inland from the Mediterranean port of 
Almerla. Almerla was once a Moonsh dockyard, and the 
name Alhama la Seca gives m three words the whole history of 
the place the Moonsh bath which m Chnsuan times had been 
allowed to run dry Salmeron’s mother had been a Srta 
Alonso. He had a brother, twelve years older than himself, a 
lawyer who was a member of King Amadeo’s government m 
1873 It IS a curious irony of national biography that the only 
other Salmeron to achieve eminence should have been one of 
the first disciples of Ignatius Loyola — Alonso de Salmeron, and a 
scholastic philosopher nught deduce from the order of their 
names that the ulumate resung-place of the soul of Sahneron y 
Alonso, someume President of the Spamsh repubhc, would be 
the opposite of that of Alonso de Salmeron, the disciple of 
Ignatius Loyola 

Nicolas Salmeron y Alonso was bom in 1838. He went to 
school at Ahneria and to the Umversity of Granada, where he 
met Francisco Giner. He first became known m Madrid through 
his speeches at the Ateneo, and m 1864 he gamed m compentive 
exammation the chair of history in the Umversity of Oviedo 


’ Est^vanez, Fragmentos de mis memortas, 2nd ed (1903), 281-2. 
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Now Oviedo is a very long way from Madrid, in Asturias and 
almost within sight of the Bay of Biscay, and though its 
university has smce come to be ranked, and deservedly, as one 
of the best m Spam — Azcarate used to say that the man who 
had been to Oviedo, even only for a couple of years, could go 
alone anywhere m the world — ^the prospects of a professorship 
there m the ’sixaes were not allurmg to a man who felt that he 
had a future. Salmeron remamed m Madrid History was not 
really his subject He bided his time, readmg Kant, speakmg at 
the Ateneo, and mteresnng himself m education Like many 
others, then and smce, he concluded that what was most wrong 
with Spam was a system of education which allowed a virtual 
monopoly of teaching to the rehgious orders , men and women 
did not become named teachers merely from the fact of residmg 
m a rehgious house Then there was the quesnon of method 
“Pnvate educanon, the downtrodden slave of the official 
programme with its memorized texts and compulsory ex- 
ammanons”, might, he thought, be replaced by an “mter- 
nanonal college” which should set education in new surround- 
ings and place the child from his earhest years withm the reach 
of free classes, hke those m which men of real disttncnon and 
proved capacity were just then endeavounng to awake an 
mterest m natural history, art, law, econoimcs and history in 
small classes of grown men All this happened before the 
“September Revolunon”, the end of the reign of Isabella II, 
and foreshadowed the “Free Institution” founded after the 
restoration by the friends of Don Francisco Gmer 
A chair of philosophy became vacant m 1866 Salmeron’s 
thoughts had first turned to philosophy m the lecture-room of 
Saiiz del Rio, to whose general feelmg m ethics, law and soaal 
science Spamsh thinkers of the day turned their attention from 
the most diverse points of view Like Francisco Gmer, Fernando 
de Castro, and Sanz del Rio hunself, Salmeron had to leave the 
umversity m 1867 through the persecutions of the egregious 
mmister Orovio , but on the fall of the monarchy m the foUow- 
mg year he was elected to the professorship of metaphysics, a 
post which he held — with one long interval — for the rest of his 
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life. Salmeron, however, fared worse than Sanz del Rio or 
Francisco Gmer. He was a member of a secret democratic 
committee, and on that account was imprisoned for five months 
m 1867. The September revoluaon found him at Almeria, 
much broken m health; but he returned to Madrid immediately 
as a member of the revolutionary Junta He was a candidate for 
the Constituent Cortes of 1869, but was not elected until 1871 
On the abdication of Amadeo he voted for a repubhc , and he 
was appomted Mimster of Giace and Jusnce in the first re- 
pubhcan cabmet. 

“Here is Your Excellency’s carnage”, they said to him, as he 
left the nunistry for the first ttme. 

“I have neither carnage nor excellency”, he rephed.' 

One of his first acts as mimster was an order (20th February, 
1873) putting an end to the change of law ofl&cers -with every 
change of government; until then they had been the victims of 
interests which were not concerned with their judiaal function, 
tossed hither and thither by those interests until they succumbed 
to the dead weight of the surroundmg medium The Spaiush 
Bench owes to Salmeron the first recogmtion ofits mdependence 
and Its professional digmty.^ 

Four months later he was appomted President (Speaker) of 
the Cortes. 

The repubhc of 1873 (as was suggested m a previous chapter) 
was represented m office by a group of persons of the most 
austere and respectable character which humamty is capable of 
producmg They came forward to serve their country with no 
thought of personal advantage; but their talent was speculative 
rather than admimstrative, and they lacked the necessary hold 
on the immediate reahues of Spam Even the cntical spirit and 
moral fervour of Nicolas Salmeron, the most illustrious of the 
rulers of 1873, were more appropriate to the understandmg and 
commentary of the Republic of Plato than to piloting safely into 
port the humble repubhc of Spam.^ 

' Altamira, Obras completas, ix, u, 51 ' Ibtd 63 

3 H R Romero Flores, Rejlexwnes sobre el alma y el cuerpo de la Espaiia 
actual, 32 
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Figueras, the first president, disappeared — took the tram for 
France — after a few weeks His enemies — ^and most histonans 
seem to have been his enemies — attnbuted his defection to 
cowardice; the real reason seems to have been the sudden death 
of his wife, which completely uimerved him. He was followed 
by Pi y Margall, whose authoritanan mtransigence frightened 
■the middle classes , while his federal system, apphed without due 
preparation, had everywhere favoured the elements of disorder 
Several provinces had proclaimed their autonomy, and rose 
agamst the central power of Madrid, the south was becommg 
full of mdependent, federal republics 

On the 1 8th July, 1873, Pi y Margall resigned, and by 119 
votes to 93 Salmeron was elected to succeed him. Salmeron had 
also been a federahst, and was doubtless still federahst at heart. 
But confronted by a Carhst rebeUion m the north, by the 
complete dislocation of the south through federahsm pushed to 
extremes, and by threats of a Bourbon restoration in the near 
future, his first task was the re-estabhshment of law and order 
and respect for the central power By the 4th August Seville 
had surrendered to General Pavia y Rodriguez de Albuquerque , 
Valencia was surrounded and ready to submit, Cartagena and 
Cadiz remained but could not last long. But Salmeron was a 
humamtarian. He was strongly opposed to the death penalty, 
and though he declared m the Cortes on the 8th August that he 
would allow neither the rebelhon of the Carhsts nor the in- 
surrection of the Communes to go unpunished, yet he added 
that he would spare the hves of all cinzens concerned m them. 
On the 4th September the Cortes rejected two amendments 
moved by him to a bill mtroducmg, or legahzmg, the death 
penalty m cases of national emergency or armed rebelhon , and 
on the 7th Salmeron resigned 

Elected (he said) by a majonty of the House as head of the govern- 
ment, he found that that majority, and with it the opmion of the 
country, imposed on him the necessity of estabhshmg disciphne m 
the army and puttmg an end to the civil war by recourse to methods 
which, if he considered them mdispensable, were contrary to the 
dictates of his conscience He did not feel himself with the strength 
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to acr contrary to the unpulses of ins own soul; and he regretted 
therefore that he could not continue to govern-’ 

“He left the throne to the executioner ' (as Franasco Giner 
said afterwards),^ and Casteiar was elected to succeed him 

After the forcible dissolution of the Cortes by General 
Pavia Qanuar)’, 1874) and the proclamarion of Alfonso XU at 
Saguntum by General Martinez Campos, m the follosssLig 
December, Salmeron was deprived of his chair in the umversiw 
and exiled to Lugo. He had naturally associated himself v,ith 
Franasco Gmer and those who had protested against the second 
decree of Orovio , and proceedings vcere to be taken with no 
manner of delay or ‘contemplation’ against all who did not 
subordinate every criterion of sciennfic mquhy to the recogru- 
non of monarchist and Roman Cathohc dogmas, and evet)^ 
prmaple ofeducauon to the ‘indispensable’ maintenance of the 
methods and disaphne of scholastiasm”.^ 

The alcalde (mayor) of Lugo somewhat tactlessly msited the 
exde to take part m an official religious function, and received 
this crushmg reply; 

That is impossible Assistance at an act ot worship presupposes a 
feeling of pure devotion in the souL without which one rills into 
prorinaaon or hypocrisy Out of respect to those very' behefi winch 
1 cannot share, I must abstam from attendmg any’ puhhc manifesta- 
tion of them It would be dhat for me to do more than contem- 
plate them from arir, m order to understand and estimate the amount 
of religiosity which they represent, and thus to affiim wath reference 
to other commumons with no religious spint of their own, that 
which (thank God), to some pure spirits, and even to my owti humble 
efforts, IS no stranger to my consaence ^ 

The alcalde must have been puzzled by this ngmarole 
Salmeron always wrote and spoke as if he were addressmg a 
puhhc meenng, and just then he was sufFenng from a feelmg of 

' Altamira, Ohras compktas, ex, u, 63-4 
F Gmer, Homenaje a la buena memona de don Nicolas Salmeron y Alonso, 

Xll 

3 Agmlera y Agona, Salmeron, 16. 
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jusafiable annoyance An era of reacnon and dictatorship had 
set in, he himself was an exile, and it was clear to him that the 
real dictators were to be the bishops and the members of the 
rehgious orders And what a dictatorship it seemed ' The con- 
servative party had always presented itself — almost as if it had 
held that office by utle of hereditary nobihty — as the sworn 
defender of those great social mstitunons, rehgion, property 
and the family Yet the first act which that conservative party 
had accomphshed was that of attackmg the conscience of men, 
and precisely m that sphere and order of hfe in which conscience 
was most sacred, if mdeed m spheres of conscience it were 
possible to estabhsh hierarchies and consider one conscience 
more sacred than another It had attacked those men who had 
made a profession of consecratmg themselves to truth, exempt 
from all aim and interest of party, attentive only to the young 
whom the sacred mimstry of teaching put mto their hands And 
this attack on conscience, if not for quannty, then for quahty, 
had a representation and sigmfication, which, savmg the 
difference of time, might well place the name of Canovas del 
CastiUo, the reactionary premier, beside that of Torquemadad 
Salmeron was not an irrehgious man, not “anti-God” — to 
use the elegant expression of modem propaganda. “Life with- 
out the rehgious spirit is a desert”, he had wntten. For lum, 
rehgion was what it was to some of his contemporaries m 
England • reverence, the love of an ethical ideal and the desire to 
reahze it m this hfe “ The rehgious problem (Francisco Gmer 
wrote) interested him for itself, and not only for its connexion 
with pohocs, although this aspect appeared to him to be the 
more important under the circumstances The rehgious question 
awoke in his mind the deepest sympathy, but he resented per- 
secution and the spectacle of whole classes deprived of spintual 
intimacy, piety, hurmhty, divme love and respect, cruelly 
dragged down, by terror and frivohty combined, to the out- 
ward servitude of hturgical materiahsm and the mward slavery 
of the ‘compel them to come m’.”^ 

‘ Salmeron, En las Cortes de la Restauracion, Homemje, 241 

^ Homemje, xix 
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We must remember that both Saimeron and Gmer de los 
Rios hved m an age of bitter rehgious disappointment Pio 
Nono’s begiraungs as a Liberal Pope had ended m failure “The 
old rehgion” had become a very new rehgion indeed, after the 
encychcal Quanta cura (1864), the Syllabus and the bull Pastor 
aeternus, many good cathohcs, m Spam as elsewhere, were 
dnven out of the Church Liberty of conscience, the indepen 
dence of the civil power, popular sovereignty — aU the founda- 
tions of the new soaai edifice, the ideals of all men of good will 
— ^were dismissed as “base foUies, detestable and permcious 
errors ” Those pontifical pronouncements had come to seal the 
divorce of Roman Cathohc dogma from modem civihzaaon , 
while, as a result, thousands of voices of cnocs and reformers 
were declarmg that the pohucal and social emancipanon of 
peoples depended on the demal of aU rehgious prmciples ^ 

Salmeron left the country, and did not return until a general 
amnesty was proclaimed by the hberal government of 1881 
Five years later he was elected as one of the members for 
Madrid, and the parfles of the nght found that they had caught 
a Tartar Salmeron’s rummations m exile had embittered his 
irony and sharpened his tongue. 

If It depended on him, he said (referrmg, m Ins first speech m a 
restorauon Cortes, to the affront to parhamentary msutunons 
offered by General Pavia), 

If It depended on him, he would demand no other penalt)" than 
this • that the record of that deed of violence should be inscribed on 
the wall before them, adding beneath it the name of its author With 
this, two thmgs would be accomplished at the same nme firstly, a 
healthy admomtion to aU the elected representanves of the nation, 
and secondly, a means of providmg the author of that deed with the 
immortahty which, as it seemed, his fame as a soldier could not 
obtam for him ^ 

The restoration had been brought about by the most 
vulgar, base, opprobnous (they would say) of aU actions, while 

' Salmeron, Crisis general en los pueblos cultos, Hometiaje, 127 note 
’ Homenaje, 227 
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they had merely wasted themselves m abuse and censure of 
those who had appealed to force And that restoraaon, once 
brought about, was mcamate m one party, a party formed by 
means which they would call, with him, illegal Further, the 
leader of that party (Canovas del CasaUo), who had promised so 
much, did not dare to re-estabhsh civil marriage because the 
Wuncio of His Hohness would not give Ins permission. He had 
brought m no hberal reform, apart from pubhc, oral justice as a 
amorous essay towards die msutuaon of the jury system, nor 
had he done more than to restore amidly to their chairs those 
professors who had been deprived of them m the first days of 
the Restoraaon. In that way, he had left on the Statute Book 
all the measures which had been passed against revolunonary 
legislaaon, so that it was easy for a minis ter of the Crown 
(Pidal y Mon) to work surreptiaously under the inspiraaon of 
the school founded by St Ignaaus to which the Right Honour- 
able gendeman also belonged. (Laughter, and cries of Oh') 
He would say that it was easy in the extreme for that mimster to 
bang down all these reforms, and at that present nme, if it had 
not been for the death of Alfonso XII, educaaon would prob- 
ably have become the exclusive patrimony of the rehgious 
orders. That was certainly a merit in the Right Honourable 
gentleman; that was, m a manner of speaking, an act of 
magnammity in that spint of almost Voltairean tolerance of die 
leader of the conservaave party But those were the facts 
revealed by the wimess of reahty 

(The Prime Munster I thought the hon. member was a 
professor !) 

The fact that he might be a professor, that m the name of 
hberty they were peophng the umversmes with men who 
represented the rehgious orders, that they granted them privi- 
leges which nnght not be enjoyed by socieUes of laymen, that 
there might sprmg from those condinons a spirit which would 
make it impossible to secularize education, what had all this to 
do with the fact that they still almost stood for toleration, and 
not for the prmciple which might support their own rights?* 

’ Homemje, 235 , 242 
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Everything in Spam that was supported by the rehgious 
orders corresponded to a critenon which could no longer be 
said to be rooted m the public conscience, m any part of the 
world. A pure, noble and samtly ideal had become converted 
into miserable exploitation m which heaven was mortgaged for 
the enjoyment of earth. That was what the rehgious orders 
represented at that moment.’' 

Sahneron mveighmg agamst the rehgious orders may move us 
to-day as httle as Cicero mveighmg agamst Catdme Yet he is 
the authentic voice of the generation of 1868 on the eternal 
problem of Spam Of greater importance is Ins statement of the 
legal posiaon, m which he based himself securely on the work of 
Franasco Gmer (m La Persona Social) and that school of jurists 
of whom the greatest Enghsh representative was Fredenc 
Wilham Maidand. He had always defended genume associa- 
aons, particularly of workmg men, his maiden speech had 
been a glowmg defence of the International Umon of Workers 
But the rehgious orders (he submitted) could not be placed on 
the same level, qua Associations, with any other known cor- 
porate body The Association, whatever the object of its 
existence, left the human personahty of its members whole and 
intact. The existence of the Assoaaaon was deterimned by the 
sovereign use of the wiU, which bound its members only m a 
particular and concrete relation, while the rehgious order 
bound by real bonds, bonds which were imperishable and in- 
destructible over the whole human personahty. In face of those 
conditions, could it be granted as a legal prmciple that man 
nught make himself a slave? Was there not laid down m the 
bond of legahty itself the great and perpetual power to re-make 
the wiU on new prmaples, accordmg to the new demands of 
conscience? And if, by the side of this, they thought — though 
It was a purely secondary consideration — of what nught happen 
m the econormc order and m the imphcations of mortmam, 
how far had they to put back the clock m the course of history? 

No (he went on), the rehgious orders did not possess the same 
bindmg force which other Assoaanons possessed, m their legal 
‘ Homenaje, 326 
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origin, for other human objects. The rehgious orders, for the 
reason that they were determmed m relation to an ideal beyond 
the grave, might be in flat contradiction with the demands of 
modem civihzaaon, and for that reason there was mcumbent 
upon the State the duty of supervision which it should not fail 
to exercise; for it was not convement to hand over the charge 
Q^ouls to those who might degrade or brutahze them. It was 
degradmg to the soul at the present ame to think that the 
monastic ideal might survive as a rehgion of human conscience. 
That ideal was a medieval ideal, the reason and legitimacy of 
which had disappeared, to-day the way to serve Society was by 
fightmg with nght for a weapon, spreading a moral sense 
among the masses, alleviatmg such misery and such suffermg 
which existed, smoothing the differences between the man who 
possessed and did no work, and the man who worked and 
possessed nothmg And m that struggle, m the midst of which 
the Chrisaan ideal was bemg worked out, here were those 
individuals with no need to do any dung at all, sohtary, lazy and 
mept, hke all those who belonged to the so-called congrega- 
tions.^ 

Then he turned to the question of educaaon, of which, durmg 
the Restoraaon, the rehgious orders had succeeded m obtam- 
ing a large measure of control — not (he considered) in the 
best interests of teachmg Their mstrument had been Queen 
Marla Cristma, second wife of Alfonso XII and mother of 
Alfonso XIII 

She proved (wrote A E Houghton, the histonan of the Bourbon 
Restoration m Spam) that she not only rehed on the support of the 
Vatican and the Prelates, but that she was determmed to favour the 
Church and the rehgious foundations m eveiy possible way She 
became regent when Spam had felt the consequences of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesmts and other rehgious orders from France after 
the famous Jules Ferry laws, which aimed at placmg these orders 
more under state control, to which they dechned to submit They 
selected Spam as an excellent field of enterprise, and it must be said 
that all the governments of the regency showed so much mdulgence 
^ Homenaje, 326-8 
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towards the Catholic revival thus started, that in less than a decade 
the kingdom was studded with more convents, inonastenes, Jesuit 
colleges, cathohc schools and foundations than had existed m the 
palmy days of the houses of Austria and Bourbon in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centimes A wave of clencahsm and ultra cathohc 
influence swept over the land, afiecnng the middle classes, the 
umversmes and learned socieaes, and making itself perceptible also 
among the govermng classes and both dynastic parties, hberals and 
conservatives 

The nght to be educated ' (Saltneron cried m the Cortes) 
That was what constituted the sacred and mviolable hberty of 
consaence ! For that reason, m modem times, the whole spint 
of renovation and progress was opposed to givmg instruction as 
a dogmatic imposition. That kind of instruction was a pro- 
fanation of the conscience of the young, a violation of the 
pupil’s most sacred rights, that his mteUigence should not be 
educated except accordmg to those laws and condinons which 
were determined by freedom of thought. Every situauon, 
whatever it might be, m which the conscience was fettered, and 
the spint atrophied by the relendess imposition of dogma, the 
will twisted by the hypocnsy to which proceedmgs more or 
less mquisitorial degraded noble mmds, that situation would be 
radically, absolutely and defimtely mcompatible with the 
demands of modem education ' 

He considered it an outrage, a violation of the child’s con- 
saence, to give him a sectarian education with the imposition of 
rehgious behefs The problem seemed at the moment to have 
been forgotten, but it would arise agam,® and they might be 
sure that it would anse in such conditions that m the name of 
hberty people would be found to defend the privileges of the 
rehgious orders, up. the name of hberty they would ask for 
teachmg to be placed once more m their hands, to the exclusion 
of saence and all kmds of modem knowledge 3 

Further, there was a moral mterest m emancipating educaaon 
from the rehgious orders, and that was because the rehgious 

' Homenaje, 330 ^ As it arose m 1933 

3 Pensamientos y fragmentos, 38-9 
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orders taught the young to he Among those orders was one 
which msmuated itself into the houses of the great, which even 
deaded the direction of pubhc busmess in a State like Spam, 
and which had invented the theory of mental reservation What 
had It done for contemporary thought^ He would give an 
example of what it had done. The Concordat stated that it was 
m^the power of the government to estabhsh three rehgious 
orders, and three only. What had been done was to create as 
many as were pleasing to Rome, or to each one of the Spamsh 
bishops.' 

They had to recognize the fact that Spam was a nation 
atrophied m the process of its development, and that that 
atrophy had been caused by a number of historical condiuons, 
and above all by that which demed ethical virtue to every 
effort and all energy directed to social quesuons, which was that 
which was rooted m the emancipanon of conscience. A people 
which did not succeed m makmg itself free befoie the rehgious 
idea was a people condemned to base servitude, and to all the 
troubles of rebelhon, and, oscdlatmg between precisely those 
two terms, a servde people and a rebelhous people, had been 
evolved a great part of the history of Spain, and parucularly 
that of the nineteenth century.* 

' Homenaje, 330-1 Under the Concordat of 1851 the law under which 
since 1836 the rehgious congregations had been banished from Spam had 
been so far relaxed as to permit the re-estabhshment of the Order of St 
Vmcent de Paul, St Philip Neri and “one other among those approved by 
the Holy See” 

In practice the phrase “one other” was interpreted b> the bishops, not as 
one for the whole of Spam, but as one m each diocese, and at the request of 
the bishops congregations of all kmds estabhshed themselves m Spam, the 
number gready mcreasmg after the loss of the colomes and the measures of 
seculanzanon m France, Portugal and Mexico 

The result was that “the regular clergy were fashionable and attracted the 
money of the pious rich, until their wealth stood m scandalous contrast with 
the poverty of the secular clergy They also all of them claimed exempnon 
from taxes , and, smce many of them mdulged m commercial and mdustrial 
pursuits, they competed unfairly with other traders and manufacturers”. 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica (ii ed ), xxv, 568-9, and The Times, 15 July, 1910. 

* Homenaje, 496 
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1^6 Salmeron 

Salmeron’s poliGcal activity was not limited to opposition m 
the Cortes He could also be descnbed as politico de accion, a 
pobtician who could act when necessary In ofEce, he had been 
a good Minister of Justice, and a President whom everyone 
respected In opposition, he orgamzed, with Azcarate and 
others, the “Centrahst” repubhcan party. He workedhard and 
successfully for the pardon of General Vdlacampa, who 
1886) attempted a repubhcan pronunciamiento. Castelar had 
,demed his support, Salmeron had been surprised by his pre- 
cipitate action But though they had not been taken into 
the general’s confidence, neidier Salmeron nor Azcarate was 
gomg to leave him m the lurch. Yet only after much work — 
and a piece of good fortune — was Vdlacampa repneved and 
transported for hfe Salmeron also mvented a solution for the 
“Catalan Question” — the so-called Solidaridad catalana, but it 
did not find the favour which it possibly deserved The re- 
pubhcans of 193 1 who brought m the Second Repubhc learnt 
much from Salmeron, and from the far-seeing defimnon with 
which, m his maiden speech, he defined the function of the 
party 

The repubhcan party is not merely a pohncal party, not merely a 
doctrinaire party, organ of the middle classes which may meet to 
discuss only the form of government, the organization of the powers 
of the State, and admimstraove action It is a party which extends 
Its patronage to a social tendency to serve the emanapation of die 
fourth estate, and prepare the free organism of equahty, which must 
affirm for ever the rule of justice among men 

Salmeron was also a busy lawyer with a large practice 
Though he regarded it less as a vocation than as a means of 
earmng a hvmg, he was mchned to treat it almost as a sacerdocto, 
a pnesthood (as Azcarate said) It was said in the courts that his 
speeches were lectures on consatutional law, mdeed the daily 
case of purely local interest, the civil conflict between two con- 
tendmg parnes, he raised to the digmty of a umversal problem of 
pubhc and human interest. 

One mght, about 1897, two joumahsts went to see him after 
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supper He was just settling down to work at his briefs, but he 
got up and left everything to attend to Ins importunate visito rs. 
The time taken by them would probably have to be made up 
afterwards, and he would go on with his work until sunri se. 
“ The expression on the face of his son showed a mixture of 
protest and resignaaon, but Salmeron seemed to enjoy being 
victun of his fnends and pohtical supporters. Ehs door was 
never shut to anyone; m that house they did not employ the 
subterfuge of saymg that he was not at home. In vain the 
porcelam plate at the door advertised certam hours for con- 
sultation.”^ Salmeron did not run away or cut short an mter- 
view. He had not the techmque of the great personage who 
can convey by a look or a gesture that tlie audience is at an end 
He hved, perhaps, in less burned times than ours , but his nund 
would be given up completely to lus visitor, and he did not 
know, could not imagme, what it was to be m a hurry. He felt 
the mtoxicaaon of talk, and when his visitors did not arouse it, 
he provoked it himself and ran to meet it. Those who did not 
know him well imagmed that it was only worth while hearmg 
him speak m the Cortes, the lecture room or the law courts 
That was not so “ Salmeron was eloquent, even m mtimacy ” 
In the Cortes, members on the other side hstened to him 
hypnouzed, annihilated They protested inwardly, but they 
were compelled to hsten m sdence He could be severe, too, 
with his own party “As a patriot first and a repubhcan after- 
wards ”, he said, m the course of a celebrated meeting held 
m a theatre. There was a storm of protest Salmeron waited 
mitd It had blown over, and began the phrase again. There was 
another outburst, but Salmeron remained cool and collected, 
standmg on the stage, and would not continue his speech unul 
the phrase and the paragraph which followed had been correctly 
and completely dehvered Salmeron never left a phrase un- 
fimshed In this he was helped by his traimng m philosophy 
and his constant exerase m logical thought His oratory was 
part of himself, part of his fine figure and his ringing voice. Yet 
he was not a leader of men, not a founder of parnes He could 
' Pensamientos y fragmentos, i6 
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not work with men whose moaves were less pure than his own. 
He was not really a parhamentanan, he was a prophet.' 

Salmeron said, when he first entered pubhc hfe, that he 
entered it only temporarily, and that his proper place was the 
umversity His lectures, at any rate towards the end of his hfe, 
were generally at five in the afternoon. Groups of men, not all 
of whom had the air of students, might be seen waiting in Ae 
funereal corndors of the Umversity of Madrid Then there 
appeared 

a tall man, hke a St Paul,^ with ohve complexion and the face of a 
consumptive, large and expressive eyes, a moustache and a weU- 
tnmmed beard He wore a frock coat which hung like a cassock, a 
soft biretta, stand-up collar and knotted ae, from the top pocket of 
his coat stuck out the comer of a white handkerchief 

He seemed a very polished democrat He walked with his head 
down, but kept his penetraang gaze fixed And as if to complete his 
person, he never went without his walking-stick, which he struck 
on the ground with fury and calm m turn No one would have 
thought that this man could possibly be an ex-president of the 
Spamsh Repubhc As he passed the wainng groups, he greeted them 
with amiability and an exqmsite courtesy ? 

Salmeron’s audience was characteristic. He generally had no 
offiaal pupils; and when he had, they w'ere few, and usually 
from the provinces. The horror which the Umversity of Madrid 
felt for the lectures of Salmeron was surpnsing “ Do you know 
what you are domg^” a Madrid student asked one from 
Barcelona, who had just matriculated for the course “You 
wiU only go there to masturbate your inteUigence ” In spite 
of that, Salmeron was never without a constant and regular 
audience composed of young and old, senous students, and 
amateurs not takmg any speaal course of study Saturday, the 

' Information from a contemporary 

’ It IS recorded however that Paul was short [Actb of Paul and Theda, 3) 
and the authonty is said to be good 

3 Carreras 1 Artau, Introduccw a la histona del pensamentflosbfc a Catalunya, 

255 
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day devoted to ethics, came to be the great day of the week , 
and on that day among the increased audience Don Francisco 
Giner could be seen, hstemng attentively, “with the modest 
and simple manners of the eternal student”, while from time 
to time he took down a word or a phrase in a small note- 
book. 

JThe author of this descripaon, who was a pupd of Salmeron 
in his later years, goes on to describe him in the lecture room. 

His first words, spoken m a low voice, with frequent pauses, were 
premomuons of a fair wind Then the atmosphere gradually became 
more tense We were m a full gale of rounded, sonorous periods 
Suddenly a thunderbolt, falhng a few feet away, shook the attention 
of the audience, the Master, as if to underlme an idea, had unex- 
pectedly struck the table with his fist Then Salmeron had reached the 
most mterestmg moment of his physical transformauon He had 
changed completely in face and figure, luslook had an expression 
of plemtude, and his eyes, strugglmg to burst from their sockets, 
became terrifying He seemed as if possessed The tempest gradually 
subsided, but stdl rose now and agam, untd, from the back of the 
small lecture room a htde door unexpectedly opened, and an 
intrusive voice exclaimed “ Senor Doctor, it’s time ' 

What was he lecturing on^ The philosophy of Kant, and all 
who ever heard him agree that he made an admirably lucid 
exponent At times he would pause, and translate, directly 
from the German, passages from a book which he held m his 
hand The Critique of Pure Reason. 

“You must begm by freeing yourselves (he would say at the 
beginmng of a course) from any sort of mental servitude. Lay 
aside all prejudice, acquired by the dogmatic imposition of 
someone whom you perhaps consider a master, or by the in- 
tromission of a mimster of rehgion We must work out our 
ideas without attendmg to any other demands than our own 
In our inqmry mto human knowledge, we must start from 
Sensible experience which supphes us with data and phenomena; 
but It IS necessary to recogmze that the sub-phenomenal, the 


' Ibid 255-6 
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thing in iticlf, .ilways remains in a ttasaemtisnt relarionship, it 
IS at the most a thought, never a thing seem” 

His value lay in his power as an mspinijig teacher, rather than 
an ongmal philosopher, thoi^h he too had evolved in his own 
direction from the Krausist posirion of Sana del Rio. He rarely 
mennoned Krause, and indeed his most obvious link wnth that 
school of thought was Sanz del Rio’s pen, which was preser«ed 
m his study as if it were a holy relic. The es-president of the 
first Spamsh Repubhc had, indeed, undergone a notable 
evolution of thought. He could almost be classed with the 
neo-Kanttans. The impulse given to Spanish philosophical 
thought by Krause and Sanz del Rio had branched out m many 
different directions; and of these, the direcnon taken by Sal- 
meron had been pursued farthest from the source. 

The hfe of Salmeron is admired in Spain because it consti- 
tutes, above all, a model of the dvic virtues; he v.t11 alsvays be 
regarded as a mirror of conduct. The Spanish people is not 
likely to forget his renunaaaon of the presidency" of the 
Repubhc of 1873, on a matter ofprindple, or his consaenaous 
scruples for the revolution, which he aspired to make a naaonal 
work, not the arbitrary imposition of a part}’. His detractors 
encouraged, with conscious mjustice, the legend of his de- 
moniacal pride. “It is not the man w"ho is proud (said Valera, 
the novelist and diplomat), but the idea!’ There was indeed an 
“aqinlme elevation” m his thought, sen,"ed by a majesuc 
dehver)" and a prodigious gift of the word: an “accent of 
Isaiah”. Never (not even m Castelar) had Spanish pohneal 
oratory so superb an mcamaaon. 

His friends, in writmg ofhim, unconsdously imitated his style 

Read the Catilinanan orauom of Cicero, follow amid the great 
men of the French revoluaonary assembhes the figure of Ahrabeau, 
let your spint thnU with the harmomous and many-coloured ono- 
matopoeics of Castelar, adorn with all the enchantments of avic 
tradiuon the art of Demosthenes m his De Coroini , you wdl not 
find an orator so majesac, of such insuperable grandeur or invective 
energy — the more tremendous the more he was opposed 

* Franasco Gmer, quoted by Aguilera y Arjona, Salmeron, li 
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They brand him as an ideahst, as unpractical (wrote Gonzalez 
Serrano) — censures which are really eulogies — in every sphere 
in which his energies were apphed 

The truth is that he passed beyond the general level of our pubhc 
men (which is that of the common herd), and lowered that of many 
learned mediocnties and celebrities formed overnight ^ 

‘^mong Spamsh thinkers of to-day, he may be compared to 
both Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset. Unamuno is predonunandy 
the prophet, Ortega the philosopher, but m Salmeron as m 
none other there was “the blend of prophet and philosopher, 
Semite and Greek, m his looks, his atntudes, his gestures and his 
words”; in none other, as m “that hvmg statue which went 
about the world ”, could be seen “ so happy a conjunction of the 
invincible athlete who durmg the combat could mspire with a 
look and whose ready heart with its youthful candour was 
always open to every kind of generosity and sacrifice”.^ 

Seldom m modem times has a Spamard received such 
eulogies, or deserved such eulogies, for they come from 
chosen spirits, unused to exaggeration. 

He expenenced everydung glory, pnson, idolatry, poverty, 
exile , childish, open-hearted affection and venomous hate, the 
bitter magnificent heights of power and the austere joy of the 
sessions of silent thought In almost the whole world of the spirit he 
had a hand, always after his own manner And what a manner ' ^ 

“As a man of action (Gmer continues), Salmeron was 
disturbed by an unfortunate conflict His general direction, in 
perpetual discord with his surroundmgs, the stern inflexibihty 
of his character (which renunded one of Rios Rosas), drove 
him out of parnes and imposed upon him the sohtary vocation 
of a prophet, called to sar the souls of his hearers ■with the might 
of his idea and the fervour of his passion ” 

His supenonty, so disproportionate to the circumstances of his 
■' time, made him constandy a leader, but he was an eternal dissident, 

' Aguilera y Arjona, S'llmeron, 12-13 * Leon Vega, Homenaje, v 

3 Francisco Gmer, Homenaje, xix. 
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bom neither to command nor to obey, one who bore along with 
him, without mercy, like a flood, the rebellious mass of Ins supporters, 
without the power or perhaps the wdl to be one with them 

“A leader must express the feeling of the group which he 
leads He must be a conservative, a conformist, a personahty at 
once elastic and firm, who leads the group to consciousness of 
Itself, making it find m his words its unspoken aspiraaons, fts 
inchnaaons and its repulsions.” 

“ Salmeron was always strugghng against his own leadership, 
against the tyranny of his destmy. For this reason, he was never 
freer than he was from 1868 to 1873, m that brief candle of the 
September revolution — so soon extinguished — ^m which, in 
despite of all convention and artifice, trustmg to nothing but 
himself, he was at once a seer, a ferment, and a constant cause of 
disturbance, a soldier m all the causes which at the time of bs 
death had been more or less won” — and now (it might be 
added) seem likely to be lost again. 



IX 


COSTA 
the Voice 

D uring the General Election of 1896, one of the candi- 
dates for a remote distnct m Upper Aragon visited his 
native place He was not well Imown there , his chief 
work in the constituency — ^work which had made him famous 
all over Spam — ^had been performed farther up the valley, and 
m his birthplace he was merely remembered as one who had 
gone away as a child, had passed examinations, and become a 
lawyer m Madnd Moreover, his own relations had a grudge 
agamst him, one that was qmte sufficient to lose him their votes. 
Although a lawyer, he had refused to pervert the course of 
justice in the case of his step-sister’s son, a poor half-wit who, 
through no criminal mtent but from sheer stupidity, had been 
gmlty of homicide, havmg knocked an old woman on the head 
when she accused him of drivmg cows through her pasture. 
The cnmmal had got safely over into France, but family pride 
expected that so eimnent a lawyer would have done something 
to prevent the law from takmg its course, should the half-witted 
nephew have seen fit to return to the scene of his exploit. 

The emment lawyer arrived one mommg at his birthplace, 
supported by his sister’s husband He needed support m more 
senses than one. His great bearded head and gigantic body 
rested upon a pair of spindle legs and tmy feet. One arm was 
■withered, and a form of creepmg paralysis had already begun 
to overtake the lower hmbs and trunk The candidate’s re- 
ception was chilly Few of his pohacal supporters were present, 
and they were unable to obtam a room m winch to hold a 
meetmg, the caciques,'^ the local bosses of the hberal and con- 
servative parties, had combmed to prevent them They applied 
to the alcalde, for permission to speak in the pubhc square It 

* Cacique, so called from the West Indian chiefs encountered by the con- 
quistadores, alcalde, the “kaid”, ( e the mayor 
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was refused, the alcalde was naturally the creature of one of the 
caciques. Seizmg the arm of his compamon, the candidate cned 
m a stentorian voice 

“To deal with this scum we want not words but weapons 
Brmg me a blunderbuss ! 

The great voice, as of one crymg m a wilderness of hostihty 
and imsunderstandmg, brought all the neighbours to th^ir 
doors. 

“Brmg me a blunderbuss’” 

The httle group foUowmg him mcreased. A friend mvited 
him to hold the meetmg at an inn down by the bridge The 
yard was not a large one, and the only possible platform was the 
wmdow of a hay-loft — a wmdow so small that it left no room 
for hands or body, and allowed the audience below to see 
nothmg but the speaker’s huge bearded face The great voice 
began, but m a few moments the village band, sent by the 
alcalde, came down the street, passed by the inn, turned round 
and passed by agam. There were protests and counter-cheers, 
boos, yells, hisses, and aU the noises natural to a parhamentary 
election m Spam. The orator could easily dommate the voices, 
but not even he could be heard above tlie mfemal dm of the 
brass mstruments; and, almost apoplectic from rage and shame, 
he withdrew Ins head mto the hay-loft * 

Joaquin Costa shook the dust of Monzon from his feet once 
and for aU. 

The name of Costa was often on Don Francisco’s bps It has 
been impossible to keep it out of an account of the ongms of 
modem Spam — as impossible as it was to suppress that great voice 
durmg the unadventurous penod of the restoraaon — and this, 
even though Costa failed, and one of his biographers can describe 
him as “the great failure”, el gran fracasado. Who was Costa^ 

Joaquin Costa, bom m 1846, was a villager, the son of 
agricultural labourers. He was a clever boy but he had no 
money, and everything was agamst him. At the age of 17 he^ 
was mmdmg the horse and cart which belonged to a small 

* Qi/e me den un trabuco. 

^ M Ciges ApAnao, Joaquin Costa, el gran fracasado, 13-15 
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builder near Saragossa. His master gave him his dinner and 
lodgmg m a bam, but no wages, he had to find his own boots 
and clothes When he went out with the cart, he was never 
without a song on his hps Only two things disturbed him the 
frisky horse, and his left arm which was already beginning to 
wnther and was not strong enough to hold the animal m ^ 
jife had forgotten almost everything he had learnt at the 
village school, but one October, he began to work for the 
bachUerato (school-ceraficate) His master stopped his dinner 
and only let him have his bed In order to buy clothes and 
boots, books and food, he had to go to work, and found em- 
ployment as a builder’s labourer, while his school work was 
done by mght Reading opened to him a world of wonders 
which filled him with exatement, school-books were msuffi- 
cient to satisfy his hunger for leamnig He read everythmg he 
could get hold of, admired everything, wanted to know every- 
thmg. science, art, history He often sat up all mght, readmg 
and takmg notes. In his first exaimnaaons he got three distmc- 
aons and two medals He managed to be among the Spamsh 
workmen sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and then 
settled down at Madnd to smdy law. He had no money, he 
was always imderfed and often on the brink of starvation He 
persuaded the porter of a club (of which he was not a member) 
to lend him books out of the club hbrary, without permission 
He pronused the porter a Christmas-box for his services : but 
when Christmas came round, he was unable to afford it For a 
long ame he possessed no socks and only one shirt, and m spite 
of his hard and miceasing work, he somettmes failed m his 
exammations and experienced more bitterly than most the 
consequent disappomtment. He gave lessons m Spamsh to a 
kmd-hearted American, a Mr Tower, who paid him 2000 reales 
(about ^20) and took him to Segovia and Avila, La Granja and 
the Esconal 

At the proclamation of the republic m 1873 Costa was 
already a doctor of laws, and had great pohtical ambitions. But 
he decided to stand apart from the struggle until his time should 

’ Ibid 25 
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come “The proclamation of the Repubhc did not satisfy him. 
He foresaw its short hfe, and the restoration of the monarchy 
under Alfonso XII, m his own imnd he gave this restoration 
ten or twelve years , his own opportumty would come after- 
wards, and he silently set to work to prepare himself for the 
task of governing ” He had already thought out the mam hues 
of his plan of reform, but he felt that he would have to bp<*n 
power, hke Cromwell, for at least a dozen years, to cure the ills 
from which Spain was suffenng. As it happened, Costa was 
nght m supposmg that the reign of Alfonso XII would last for 
only ten or twelve years , what he forgot was that though kings 
die the monarchy contmues, and it reqmres a great popular 
movement (hke that which culimnated on the 14th Apnl, 1931) 
to change the form of government from monarchy to repubhc 

So with every possible disadvantage (balanced only by the 
fact that he was Aragonese, and gifted with a large measure of 
the stamma, obstinacy and downright muhshness of that re- 
markable race) Costa became in time a distmgmshed jurist — 
one of the few m Spam who really imderstood the “ historicist ” 
oudook of Savigny,^ and the new views which had lately 
dawned m Germany. It is a tragedy that he never met Maidand , 
they would have found much to talk about, and many ideas 
m common. The charm and bnlhance of that model Cambridge 
professor imght have shown Costa that not all Enghshmen 
were such as a disillusioned Spamsh ideahst, m his more bitter 
and anglophobe moments, imght imagme them to be, and the 
Spamsh jurist rmght have been descnbed or even immortalized 
m one of those sparkhng letters which Maitland could on 
occasion write to his friends. Alas, that he never got nearer 
Spam than the Canary Isles! 

Costa became a learned authority on the customary law of 
Spam, he did valuable research on that subject as it concerned 
his native region of Aragon, in which he could speak of local 
usages and customs with first-hand knowledge. Yet under the . 
Spamsh system he could never be a professor, and his learned 
activity developed outside the official orgamzauon. 

' Castillejo, Mmerva-Zeitschrtfi, 204 
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We have said that Costa had one advantage* that of being 
Aragonese He was the last descendant of a long hne of strong 
Aragonese characters, the reflexion of the hard, noble, fierce 
nature of the landscape and history of Aragon — distinguished 
for firmness, tenacity and constancy, by their rectitude, their 
love of independence, love of reahty, of the sod, and of their 
oijsti peopled 

In his periods of hard work, his application ternfied even 
those who were considered to be hard workers He worked 
without ceasmg for six days in the week, ate his meals hurriedly 
and went to work agam The seventh day was a day of rest for 
him, as for odiers, but he preferred to spend it in the country 
In his own village, he hked to he down under a tree, but when 
he grew older and his legs could only carry his great body 
with difficulty, he stayed m bed, and spent the day readmg 
Jules Verne * His meces used to look after him, Balbma and 
Carmen* 

“He got up about ii, and at once sat down to work We brought 
up his breakfast between 12 and i When he felt stiff from sirtmg 
snll, he would walk up and down for a few imnutes — no more, for 
his lack of strength and his difficulty in walking did not allow him to 
remain standmg for long Now and then we could hear his voice — 
like a torrent it was — roaring out some song he had leamt in An- 
dalucia when he was a young lawyer, you could hear it right down 
by the river ‘Are you happy, unde^’ my sister Carmen or I would 
say when he startled us with one of Ins songs He would simle, and 
go back quiedy to work At nine o’clock at mght, when half the 
people m the place were asleep — and all of them, if it was m wmter — 
he asked for his dinner He liked soup, and above all, cocido He 
read while he ate it About three m the mormng, or four if he were 
m the middle of a piece of work, he called for his supper We would 
be half asleep, and stiff with sittmg up , but we wrapped ourselves up 
ui blankets if it was cold, and my sister or I brought it up My uncle 
•" never went to bed before four ” 

’ Azorin, Ledums espanolas (Nelson ed ), 236 
^ Altainira, Ohms compktas, ix, 11, 19-20 
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“How many hours did Costa work?” 

“From eleven m the mormng until four the next mommg — that 
makes seventeen hours ” 

Then Balbma added 

“As he got mto bed, he took some sheets of paper, folded them so 
as to make about twenty htde shps, and put them on the mght table 
with a pencil beside him When we came up at eleven to do^e 
room, all the shps were covered with his tmy, clear writmg 

Costa is the symbol of the gnef of Spam at the losses of 1898 
He beheved that all was over, and that his country could only 
hope to drag out its existence as a third class power. But eaiher 
in hfe he had not been so pessinusac. Among his mulnfarious 
activiaes — and he read deeply and wrote with knowledge on 
every subject remotely connected with statesmanship and the 
good of his country — was a passion for geography, for colom- 
zaaon. “The first ame”, a friend wrote, “that I saw him, and 
heard him, was at the Geographical Society. He was holdmg 
forth on the exact position of Santa Cruz de Mar Pequena I was 
astomshed at lus eloquence; I marvelled at his knowledge The 
whole history of Spam m its relations with Arabs and African 
Muslims came mto his discourse, which was directed to showing 
how convement it would be if Santa Cruz were a Spamsh 
colony. He was at that time — 1886, I think it was — an en- 
thusiastic Afncamst, a vehement patnot. All his knowledge, 
which was great, and his eloquence, which was extraordmary, 
were employed m spurrmg Spam on to the conquest and 
colomzation of Africa, from Tetuan to the Atlas, and from 
Tangier to the Congo 

Costa’s love for geographical studies was older than that It 
was aroused soon after his fiist arrival m Madrid In 1872 he 
was already lamentmg the fact of not bemg able to accompany 
De Lesseps on the adventure (which he too had thought of and 
begun to work out) of floodmg the Sahara, and re-estabhshmg 

' Ciges Apsncio, Joaquin Costa, el gran fracasado, 24-5 
■ R Castrovido, ap Ciges Aparicio, 94 
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the great inland sea, and m 1875, when the same plan was being 
discussed m England and Italy, he wrote sadly 

Poor Spam ' Now Morocco can never be yours ' Farewell, Spam 
across the Straits ! Poor Costa > Now you wiU never be able to lead 
expediaons of discovery, and sail m a ship mto the mtenor of 
Africa, so that it may be rapidly avihzed I was born too late, and 
SpJ{i has always been late everywhere, ever since it was struck by the 
paralysis of absolute monarchy 

Costa might have wntten a much-needed history of Spamsh 
unpunctuahty; matenals for such a history are to be found 
everywhere m his numerous pubhshed works, and it is temptmg 
to trace the growth of procrastmation as a method of hfe and 
government from the practice of Phihp TI — a sedentary, 
modem ruler m touch with the whole world from his smdy 
table, yet depnved of those modem means of rapid commum- 
cation, which alone make the sedentary modem ruler effective 
The Duke of Alba was not late m the Low Countries, nor was 
Spmola. What was late was the arnval of supphes and orders 
from home. No one reahzed this so well as Costa. From his 
earhest years he had been pessimisac as to the future of Spam. 
The disaster of 1898 helped to mtensify that pessimism Every- 
thmg m Spam seemed to have come to a fuU stop, and the 
Amencan victory affected the spiritual capaaues of the Spamsh 
people no less than the pohtical future of the country Costa 
seemed to see Spam “wandermg unburied among the tombs of 
exunct nationahties”.^ Not only the State, the government, 
had failed, but the whole nation “The fall”, says Professor 
Altamira, “was considered to be so great as to show not only 
the consummation of the decadence which had already set m, 
m the second half of the seventeenth century — though certain 
reserves must be expressed on this last point — but even that it 
might be impossible for the Spamsh people ever to rise agam.”^ 
This national depression was shared even by opmion which was 
far from hberal it was a state of mmd which was general, and to 

’ Garcia Mercadal, Ideano de Costa, 165 

’ Obras completas, ix, 1, 85 
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be found amongst all Spanish people who were in any way con- 
cerned with the government of the country. 

One result of this state of nund was the appearance of the 
pohacal and sociological hterature known m Spam as “the 
hterature of 1898 The phrase has often been used m a slightly 
different sense, for the poetry and prose of the writers who 
afterwards came to be known as “The Generauon of 18^”. 
But the wntmg which expressed the pessinusm of the moment 
and the acute dissansfacoon with the existing pohtical order, 
was, as a rule, the work of older men, and had httle to do with 
the generaaon of poets and novelists with whom contemporary 
Spamsh hterature is justly held to begm, for they were very 
young at the time and had hardly begun to be knovra. Some of 
the younger wnters certainly took an effective part m the 
pohtical events which were brought about by the American 
victory, but, by their side, and with a much greater authority, 
were others — rather older and rather better known — who took 
a more important part. Macias Picavea and Joaquin Costa Nor 
should we omit the name of Gamvet, though his consular 
appomtments kept him far from the centres of Spamsh life and 
thought, and his importance has perhaps been exaggerated by 
foreign students of modem Spamsh history 

The pohtical campaigns of that time were directed mainly 
agamst the power of the caciques (who practically ruled the 
country), and agamst the apathy and dishonesty in political 
admmistraaon which that system fostered. These campaigns 
(Professor Altarmra points out) were not directed agamst this or 
that form of government, but rather agamst the conduct of the 
pohticians, who, until then, had been at the head of affairs m 
Spam Among the wnters and speakers who attacked these evds, 
facile princepswas Costa His pen and his voice were imarmg He 
stumped the country, explammg to aU who would hear him what 
the pohtical and economic situation really was He demanded 
an mqmry mto the actual condiaon of the pohtical system which , 
worked mysteriously m the shadow, and which had led to such 
dire results m 1898, and he even suggested that various intel- 
lectuals and umversity professors should be asked to conduct it. 
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Costa was a great maker of phrases “ We must put a double 
lock on the tomb of the Cid ” was one of the most famous By 
this he meant “Our colomal dominion has ended In the 
future we must give up all adventures of this kind , we must put 
an end to Spamsh impenahsm. We must only work for our 
own well-bemg m the country and for our own regeneraaon, 
if we -wish to achieve anythmg useful and permanent” 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, Spam had been bled 
white The dram of Amenca had deprived it of the best and most 
generous elements of the race the clearest and most impassioned 
mtellects for truth and the culnvaaon of the spirit, the wills that were 
most steeled to resistance, the spints that were boldest and most 
gifted with vital energy and miaative, the consciences that were most 
exemplary and of the highest moral temper. 

The reverse of that process of selecnon, the dram of the monastic 
estabhshments at home and the mtellectual dread of the Inquisition, 
combmed with the colomzanon of Spamsh Amenca, had left Spam 
without a moral or intellectual elite there were none to doubt and 
ask quesaons, none desirous of somethmg beyond, none to plumb 
the depths of Nature and Spirit for their secrets 

It was calculated that the number of such persons removed by 
colonization and by monasncism reached half a milhon Those who 
remamed were of baser metal, the fools of every family , and that 
was the matenal which had been formmg from century to century 
the populauon of modem Spam ' 

At the same time he preached to all Spaniards sometlung 
which he must have heard many nmes from Don Francisco 
Gmer that not everythmg should be expected from ofEcial 
support. Until then, it had been generally accepted that no 
soaal advance of any kind was possible without the support of 
the State. Nothmg covdd be attempted without begging money 
from the government — money and moral support and at times 
even the framework of orgamzation Costa and the men of 
1898 went on the opposite hnes “Distrust those prmciples’ 
(they cried) That is not true ' In every collective orgamzation 
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which exists there are activities and energies which can very 
well be developed without the aid of the State. Some of the 
essenaal undertakings m modern hfe have not been carried out 
preasely because we waited for the men m high places to 
understand them and lend them their support But they never 
did understand, and the most promising beginnings came to 
nothmg We must go to work m the opposite way — take the 
other road. We ourselves must work as hard as we can for our 
own social and economic regeneration, without taking the 
State mto account at all.”* 

The Statesman should not occupy himself so much with making 
new laws, as with makmg men by means of education The art of 
govemmg a country consists principally m making oneself its tutor 
and taking it to school * 

The schools, of course, should be non-sectarian As early as 
1882 he wrote 

We must proceed to the total seculanzauon of the existing 
schools , we must put an end to the eternal struggle widi the politico- 
rehgiotis party, which stultifies all reform m education The basis of 
concord must be the non-sectanan chaiacter of public mstruction in 
aU Its grades 3 

After schools, the next important tiling was nutation. The 
government should keep an eye on the cooking-pots of the 
people It should aim, as its pnncipal objective, at putung an 
end to this monstrous fact — a shameful testimony of backward- 
ness — that, every mght, more than half the Spamsh people 
went to bed hungry ^ 

Costa was a great hberal. “He fought”, as Altamira puts it, 
“for the expansion of every spontaneous activity in social hfe ” 
He had been the defender of certam civil and local usages, t e 
the right to mamtam any custom or piece of civil legislation 
which was pecuhar to a defimte region and reflected “the 
origmal juristic sensibihty ” of the inhabitants As he came from 
Aragon, he had at the back of his mind a conviction of the 

' Altamira, Obras completas, ix, 1, 85 * Ideano, 256 
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exceptional importance of the civil mstituaons belongmg to lus 
own part of the country. But even so, he had been caught by 
the prevaihng pessimism of 1898, and he had grave doubts 
whether at that moment it was possible to produce any collective 
movement m Spam, or whether such a movement would have 
the strength to carry out the transformation which, accordmg 
to h.\m, was necessary 

Spam (he said m 1899, just after the Amencan defeat) did not 
need the blood of heroes and martyrs so much as sang-froid, 
brams, self-control, and good-vnll of all men. For more than a 
hundred years they had been m need of a man, but m those 
hundred years the reignmg dynasty had not once been able to 
supply one, even as an exception. They wanted a man at the 
head of the State, not necessardy a superman or a hero or a 
gemus — although that would be more effective and more 
hkely to produce the desired result — but a man hke some of 
those they knew, a Salmeron or a Gmer Spam had always been 
a majoiity of sane people governed by a minority of fools , the 
revoluaon he desired could not be brought about by the 
dynastic parties It was at this moment that he began to con- 
sider, as a temporary expedient, the possibihty of a dictatorship. 
It was not to be a nuhtary dictatorship, of course Costa’s 
dictatorship was to be a legal, jurisac, “tutelary” dictatorship, 
una dictadura tutelar — a “surgeon of iron” who should operate 
qmckly and save the country whde there was yet time He gave 
the exact meamng of his proposal when he subnntted the subject 
to discussion at a debate at the Atlienaeum His exposition was 
preceded by a historical study of dictatorship m ancient Rome. 
That exposition had, as a matter of fact, been drawn up by a 
pupil of his, Don Rafael Altamira, afterwards to be the historian 
of Spamsh civihzation and a member of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the Hague It showed that Costa’s idea of a 
dictatorship had its foundaaons m the junstic conditions of 
Rome at a certam period, and that it was only a heroic remedy 
designed to accomphsh reforms which, at that moment, could 
not be earned out (so Costa beheved) by the spontaneous forces 
of the “colecavidad” or by any other means As soon as the 
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activiaes of the “colecnvidad” arose again, the dictatorship was 
to end, and all would return to its normal condiaon. “I must 
add ”, Professor Altamira remarked — although he was writmg 
under the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, “ that I did not 
entirely agree with my master’s idea ‘that this was the only 
remedy possible at the time’.”' 

Much has been said, both then and smce, of the ‘^on 
surgeon”, the drujano de hierro, which Costa proposed The 
most stnkmg comments are those of Unamuno, who knew him 
well and m certain ways considerably resembles him 

The “iron surgeon”, he remarks, “was only one of the many 
thmgs m that imagmauon, that glowmg rhetonc which used 
the phrase in the best sense, and behmd which could be seen the 
work of a leader of men Costa’s dictatorship never material- 
ized, and the lamentable mihtary dictatorship which existed 
from 1923 to 1930 was (as Unamuno charactenstically ex- 
pressed It) not made of iron, nor was it the work of a surgeon. 
It was rather the operation of a quack dentist. At that ame there 
were some who exhumed thmgs which Costa had said in order 
to jusafy the mihtary dictatorship “I beheve that with Costa, 
as with a number of people who have a strong personahty, one 
can dig up saymgs to defend any pomt of view, for they are not 
people who move in a straight hne, but hve from a conjunction 
of inner contiadictions, which is after all what gives hfe to most 
of us ” 

Costa was full of contradictions His famous phrase has already 
been menaoned, “A double lock on the tomb of the Cid'” 
And yet, that man, who m tins way expressed his passionate 
desire that Spam should abandon for ever all hope of another 
colomal empire and never more be led mto colomal adventures, 
was (as we saw) often thinkmg how to keep the north of 
Africa for Spam. There was another contradicaon, winch 
Unamuno expresses with a characteristic paradox ^ Costa 

’ Altamira, Obras completas, ix, 1, 90 
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appeared as a republican: but his pohtical programme, if it 
resembled any other pohtical programme at all, was nearest to 
that of the Carhsts 

Setting aside all questions of clericalism and absolutism, Carhsm is 
the representative, with all the good pomts as well as the bad, of the 
old nanve Spamsh (casttzo) rural democracy — “monkish demo- 
cracy”, as Menendez y Pelayo called it Carhsm may be said to have 
come mto existence as a protest against the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries — the dissolution, not only of the property of the clergy and 
the rehgious orders, but of communal property as well ^ 

The “agrarian collectivism” preached by Costa, and his 
desire to return to that state of communal ownership, his 
“pohtics of shorts and sandals” {de alpargata y calzon corto ) — 
all that (Unamuno considers) was sheer Carhsm, though it was a 
Carhsm without Church or Kmg. Not that Costa did not 
beheve m them “ I think diat he beheved in a kmg, although 
from bstorical conviction he execrated die Houses of Austna 
and Bourbon , that he beheved m God, there is some doubt He 
never spoke of it, he passed over it, put it on one side ” “I have 
a certain suspicion” (Unamuno adds) “that perhaps he was not 
altogether convmced about the God of Anstotle, but I also 
suspect that he beheved m the Virgin of the Pillar”.^ 

Costa’s mental reserves m matters of rehgion were perhaps 
not as great as Unamuno beheves They were probably dictated 
by prudence, and the desire of not mvolving his friends and 
supporters m the dangerous consequences of a quarrel widi the 
Church When, m later hfe, friends gathered round him at the 
Repubhcan Club, he preferred to talk of history, art or agri- 
culture radier dian the iiuqmaes of clencahsm 

“Clericahsm' Tell us somedung about that, Don Joaquin”, 
a young anu-clerical remarked one day. 

Costa made a gesture of annoyance Then he winked 
“AU we Spamards have the blood of friars m our vems! 
Nobody should speak disrespectfully of his oivn fadier.”3 
' Ibid vn, 211 

^ On the 2ist anniversary of the death of Costa 
3 Ciges Aparicio, Jbajttm Costa, el gran fracasado, 60 
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Yet the man who said that could wnte: 

The only legislator who has discovered the secret of true govern- 
ment IS Chnst because he dealt not only with the understandmg 
but also with the will ^ 

Besides being a man of contradicnons, Costa was a man of 
sohtude In the Spam of 1898, research had to be carried out 
by sohtary workers, with no atmosphere or materials oi?' en- 
couragement for mvesnganon, they had to do everything for 
themselves “A Spamard who made a discovery m arts, science 
or hterature, sigmfies much more than those who have done the 
same m other countries For there, the researcher does not make 
the discovery for himself, some of his compamons in the work 
really make it for him.”^ 

Costa spent much time m workmg at things which had 
already been done before. He always msisted, and rightly, on 
gomg back to the ongmal sources — a rare attitude m the Spam 
of his time. When he was mquirmg into certam things connected 
with the dechne and fall of the Roman Empire, he disregarded 
everything that had been done on the subject, and went back to 
the Roman writers themselves. “He shut himself up to re- 
create a tcchmcal culture which m his time did not exist in 
Spain ” Costa (Unamuno remarks) always hved m history, 
mside history, and for history alone “AU his ideas were 
histoncal ideas , there was nothmg m him that could be called 
metaphysical I should say that, rather than a Platomc spirit, 
he was a Thucydidean spirit for Plato is all very well, but 
Thucydides is better.” 

As he took an histoncal pomt of view, so also he took a 
tradinonahst pomt of view — that of a man who hved by and for 
tradition, and he was also m this sense a “traditionahst”, a 
conservative in the specific sense which the word traditionahst 
has m Spam 

He was naturally and before everything a Spamard There wa^ 
no doubt about Spam hurtmg him' He encouraged the ideas of 
europeizacton , he mvented europeizaci6n m a fit of pure Spamshness, 
because (hke Job) he was a man of inner contradictions He was a 

’ Idearto, 256 ^ Unamuno, he ett 
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man who hved by strugghng withm himself, and when he talked of 
the “Europeanization” of Spam, perhaps he meant also the “his- 
pamzanon” of Europe. A Spamard does not want to make Spam 
European, unless he is also trymg to a certam extent to make Europe 
Spamsh, that is to say, to take our thmgs to them m mutual ex- 
change 

He had an mam ate feehng for tradinon, and went to look for 
It m the most remote quarters m the civihzaaon and pnmiave 
culture of the Iberians At a recent meetmg of the Academy of 
History in Madrid (May, 1933), a member presented a summary 
of the present state of knowledge of the quesaon of Tartessos, 
with special reference to the work of Professor Schulten He 
quoted Greek and Latm texts to show the accuracy and im- 
portance of a book pubhshed by Costa m 1891 [Estudws 
ibericos), a work which he described as one of the greatest 
efforts of Spamsh erudiaon, and lamented the fact that, m spite 
of the undoubted merits of the book, it was never quoted by 
either Spamsh or foreign authors, even though its conclusions 
comcided with those of Professor Schulten ^ The nature of his 
work was hardly hkely to attract the pubhc in Spain, and it was 
not of such a character as to attract attenaon abroad, hke that 
of Cajal (pp 82-3) Unamuno has explamed why that was 
“ Costa’s mvesngaaons m the Spamsh manner could not give 
him, outside Spam, the credit which Cajal achieved with re- 
search conducted on recogmzed European methods Costa 
hved and laboured m comparaave isolaaon, and a certain 
restlessness and a cunosity for all sorts of thmgs drove him to 
wnte upon every possible subject, and to scatter his mteUectual 
acavity in various fields. He never became a speciahst 

Yet tliough sohtary, he did not always work alone. When 
he was studymg the ancient customary law of the different 
regions of Spam, different people brought contnbuaons to his 
work — Unamuno, for instance, brought an account of the 
ancient Fishermen’s Gmlds m the Basque Provinces — for tins 
sohtary and disappointed man (hke the more sociable and more 
hopeful Don Francisco Gmer) had the virtue of setang others in 

’ El Sol, 17 May, 1933 
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moaon and. encouraging them to work, of bemg a centre, a 
focus, for a large number of other workers That was how he 
wrote his studies m Agranan Collectivism m Spam, seekmg out 
the old traditions of a profoundly democratic orgamzation 
among the villages, a tradition which had gradually become 
obscured or died out 

Spam gneved him profoundly, hurt him. He would some- 
times break out mto wild imprecations agamst a people which 
he saw to be sunk m irreparable apathy. How many times did 
he not teU them to their faces — the whole Spamsh people — that 
they were “ eunuchs ” ^ 

“And you should have seen him weep with rage,” Unamuno 
adds, “especially towards the end of his hfe. I remember once 
when he came to a festival at Salamanca, he said 

“‘Next year, perhaps, we shan’t be able to do this. We shall 
all be subjects of the United States’ 

“His voice broke, and a sigh cut thro’ what he was saying ” 

That man was a man who lived on his passions, and on the con- 
tradictions m his own soul, on gnef at the thought that he was dymg 
without realizmg the dream of his hfe. the Spam of a thousand-year- 
old tradition, m which were all the possibJities of a thousand-year- 
long future 

Joaquin Costa and Francisco Gmer represent two ways of 
regardmg history, two attitudes towards pohncs Don 
Fernando de los Rios relates that one day m the Spamsh Record 
OfEce — the Archivo Histonco Nacional — Costa found an early 
Spamsh poem begiimmg 

Castille seemed a provmce that had been laid waste, and its towns, 
fields without culnvation, the soldiery naked, the nobihty barefoot, 
the people beggars all action cramped 

He showed it to Don Francisco. 

“Gmer,” he said, “that is Spam ” 

“No, Joaquin ”, Gmer answered. “That was Spam. Spam is 
different now.” 

“Gmer, we want a man ” 

“Joaqum, what we want is a people.” 
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azcArate 
the Chairman 

I E ON IS a Roman town m the north of Spam Its name is, 
hterally, “Legion”, for the Seventh Legion made its 
^permanent camp there m the first century b c , and it still 
retams considerable Roman walls and towers. A thousand 
years later it was the capital of a kingdom, Leon, while Castille 
was sdll a county, the burial-place of its kmgs is second to none 
in the strange solemmty of the round, Romanesque arches, 
and the soarmg beauty of its Gothic cathedral is surpassed 
nowhere m Spam A ballad relates that the Count of Castille, 
summoned to Parhament m Leon by Kmg Sancho the Fat, rode 
mto the town on so fine a horse and with so perfect a hawk on 
his wnst, that the Kmg msisted on buymg them, promismg that 
if the money were not paid by a certam day, the amount due 
should be doubled for each day’s delay Seven years went by, 
and the Count of Casolle no longer obeyed the royal summons 
to Parhament. The money had not been paid, he said, and it 
amounted to a very large sum, so large mdeed that m the end 
the pnce of procrastmauon could only be paid by the inde- 
pendence of the county Castille became a separate kmgdom, 
and Leon learnt a lesson which its strong-minded, punctual 
inhabitants have never forgotten 

In Leon, they say, the only ilhterates are the strangers That 
wiU be true some day, for the Leonese have a passion for budd- 
mg schools and endowing them so as to make them mdependent 
both of the State and the Church There was, for mstance, Don 
Franasco Fernandez Blanco de Siena Pambley, a cattle-dealer 
on a large scale, one of whose forbears had been Fmance 
. Minis ter m the time of Ferdinand VII. Though an ardent 
hberal, and latterly a repubhcan, he had a great respect for 
everythmg old, and he always said that he had two ambitions 
to preserve his inheritance undimimshed and devote the mcome 
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to the foundation and support of schools, of which he biult and 
endowed no less than fifty-four * He hved part of the year at 
ViUabhno (a small minin g town in a remote and mountamous 
part of the provmce), m a severe mneteenth-century house 
where, m 1886, he founded a mercantile and agricultural school 
Then he turned Ins attenaon to the village of Hospital de 
Orbigo (where Suero de Qumones once “kept the bndge”, 
hke a second Horaaus, m the paso hotiroso, and where, it imght 
be added, tliere is a stream with the trout “shouldenng each 
other out of the water”), and there he founded a contmuaoon 
school, an agricultural school and a school for girls At 
Vdlameca and Moreruela de Tabara (where he sheared his 
sheep) he estabhshed two contmuaaon schools to supply the 
deficiencies m the primary education given by the government 
and the rehgious orders In Leon itself he bmlt an mdustnal 
school for work-people, a school of agriculture, a school for 
girls, and a school for some thirty boys whose fathers were 
usually railwaymen and who were required to know their 
“first letters” before bemg admitted. AU of these insotuaons 
(winch cost him nearly ^^200,000) Sierra Pambley built, 
endowed and directed himself, with a board of advisers in- 
cluding Francisco Giner, Cossio and Azcarate. If his house m 
ViUabhno was new, that m Leon was old — a mansion opposite 
the cathedral, m the comer of the square, with great doors 
studded with iron nails and a knocker which seemed as if It 
would wake the dead when his guests from Madrid used to 
arrive (as the tram from Madrid used to arrive) between two 
and three m the mormng 

Sierra Pambley’s rugged personahty was reflected in Ins 
regular habits He spent the wmter m Madrid, where he was 
constantly in touch with Franasco Gmer and the “Free In- 
smuaon” The first week m May was sheep-shearing, and he 
was off to the pastures at Moreruela de Tabara Then he would 
nde on, through Benavente, to Hospital de Orbigo, where ha 
awaited the passage of his flocks on their way up from wmter 
pastures m the south Until July, he remained m Leon, and then 
' A and A Garcia Carraffa, Azcarate, 272-3 
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spent the rest of the summer at Villabhno Then he retraced his 
steps, foUowmg the return of his flocks to the south, and on the 
1st November, Gmer, Cossio and Azcarate could count on him 
m Madnd Until well over 80, he made most of his journeys by 
mule, dressed m the style of the country Once havmg become 
repubhcan he never wavered, and he settled his rehgious doubts 
by never attendmg church m Villabhno, but by generally gomg 
to service at Moreruela. He looked after his msatutions him- 
self. He hved near them, and liked to be able to see them when 
he looked out of the window He had no children of his own, 
and for that reason directed all his paternal sentiments to the 
protection of children and their education and to givmg them a 
start m hfe. 

His example bore fruit The Leonese were not gomg to let 
Sierra Pambley do everything In strange contradicaon to the 
rest of Spam, where everyone waits for government to take 
the first step, and expects everything to be done from above, 
mdividuals m Leon began to follow his example and do dungs 
for themselves One village (Sosas de Laceana) built its own 
school, with no contnbunon from the village council and suU 
less from the State. In Leon itself, Juho del Campo, a quarry- 
man who had made money, bmlt a school m memory of his 
father-m-law, adorned it with busts carved by his own hand and 
his nephew’s, and mscnbed thereon the letters of the alphabet, 
the numerals and the names of his compamons, the quarrymen, 
stonemasons, carpenters, and smiths who had helped him 

Into this atmosphere of pnde, mdependence and endeavour 
was born, on 13 th April, 1840, Gumersmdo de Azcarate His 
birthday was the day of the extravagant Visigothic Samt, San 
Gumersmdo, whose name he accordmgly bore, but he some- 
times confided to friends that he wished his name had been 
simpler. 

The Azcarates were north-country people “on all four 
sides ”, as they say m Spam His paternal grandfather, Tomas de 
Azcarate, came from Navarre, and the name certainly sounds as 
if It were of Basque origm He married Clara del Corral, a 
lady from Bedoya, near Santander. His grandfather on die 
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other side was Lius Menendez Moran, a colonel of artillery who 
was bom m Gijon, the principal sea-port of Astunas, and 
marned a lady from the same town, Maria del Carmen Nava 
Patnao de Azcarate (the father of Gumersmdo) was born m 
Gijon about 1800, and went to college (from 1820 to 1823) at 
the Institute named after that enhghtened anglophile of the 
eighteenth century, Jovellanos Even as a boy Patnao began to 
resent the reaction and repression of Ferdmand VII, his be- 
haviour as a student, the speeches that he made and the articles 
that he wrote, brought down on him a strange and ternble 
ecclesiasacal penalty that of impunjicacion His father was 
naturally somewhat alarmed, the Inqmsinon had been re- 
estabhshed, its pnsons were stiU m workmg order, and the 
“ Secular Arm ” might even be mvoked as it had been m the past 
Patricio de Azcarate bethought him of Santiago de Com- 
postela where he had a friend who was a canon of the cathedral , 
he lost no time in making the journey and explaining to the 
good canon what had happened. 

Under the ban of mpunficacwn ! Holy heavens ’ How could 
an old friend like Don Tomas have a son who was such a 
hberalote ' In the end, he became quite attached to the boy, but 
the ecclesiasacal mpurificacion stuck, and later, when Patnao 
gamed the atle of “advocate” in the chancery at Valladohd, it 
was expressly stated that, on account of the impurificacwn of 
1823, he had no juris dicuon. That, however, did not prevent 
him from bemg appointed Civil Governor in various provinces, 
Biscay, Leon, Toledo and Murcia, and he occupied his leisure m 
readmg philosophy and culavating the acquamtance of men 
such as Sanz del Rio and Fernando de Castro, with whom the 
reader of this book will also have become acquainted in an 
earher chapter Patnao de Azcarate married a lady from Gijon, 
Justa Menendez Moran y Nava, who was destined to be the per- 
fect mother of a large family. Two boys died in infancy, then 
came Gumersmdo and two brothers, Tomas and Cayo, one of ^ 
whom became an adnural and the other a colonel of engineers 
There were four daughters, of whom Manuela, early left a 
widow, came to keep house for her eldest brother m Madnd. 
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The family hved in a fine old house m Leon, m the Calle 
de la Rua It had a cunous history, for it had once been a 
synagogue, which had been abandoned on the expulsion of the 
Jews m 1492, and that was sometimes given as the reason why 
Gumersmdo had turned out “rather a Rabbi” His first 
schoolmaster bore the curious name of Cid — Don Angel Cid, 
then, at the age of nme, he was sent to learn Latm with a doimme 
called Don Justo, who went on the prmciple that blows were 
the best stimulus to the mteUigence. At ten, he entered the 
Insntuto, and showed a remarkable aptitude for mathematics — • 
and for askmg questions He was lively, cheerful, communi- 
cative and rebeUious, “Notes excellent, behaviour repre- 
hensible” was his usual report One day, dunng a lesson on 
rehgion and morals, the master spent the whole hour defending 
the Inqmsition. Gumersmdo hstened attennvely, and then 
suddenly said “But sir, if the Chnsnans were right to burn 
heretics, then the Pagans were nght to martyrize behevers ” 
The next stage was the Umversity of Oviedo, where he matri- 
culated m 1855, taking law m deference to his father’s wishes 
and science m accordance with his own Science, however, was 
becommg a dangerous subject, m 1857 it was suppressed and 
might no longer be taught or studied in the umversity Gumer- 
smdo turned to pohncs , at debates m the Ateneo he defended 
democratic ideals hberty of conscience, hberty of worship and 
cml marriage — ideals wbich m most countries have long become 
commonplaces, but which, m Spam, are suU bitterly attacked 
m the pulpit and used as weapons agamst the “ godless ” Second 
Repubhc 

From 1858 to 1861 Azcarate was at the Umversity of 
Madrid He took the degree of hcennate m laws, and learnt to 
speak m pubhc m a “ discussion circle” which met at the house 
of the Marques de Heredia He was appointed to a government 
office {Direccwn General de los Registros) winch was after- 
wards incorporated m the Almistry of “Grace and Justice”. 
More important still, he was received by his father’s friends 
Sanz del Rio and Fernando de Castro, and at once fomid him- 
self m the innermost arcle of the philosophic radicals who were 
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to be the spiritual and intellectual leaders of the generanon of 
1868 

In the nineteenth century there were certarn Enghsh and 
Scottish famihes, setded m Spam, which had an extraordinary 
influence over aU Spanish people with whom they came m 
contact They are, indeed, no less ancestors of the generation of 
1868 than the German philosophers of the school of Krause, or 
George Borrow and his fellow-travellers for the Bible Society 
Neither Krause nor Borrow would, perhaps, have recogmzed 
their ideas as they grew up on Spamsh soil, though they would 
have adnnred the mtegrity of character and ethical sensibihty 
which those ideas produced The famihes of Enghsh and 
Scottish busmess-men and consuls, when once they had gained 
die confidence of their Spamsh acquamtances, found that there 
were some Spamsh people very different from what they had 
imagmed, men possessed of moral quahties which they adimred 
and social gifts which they appreciated. The Enghsh, and even 
the Scots, found that diey might have something to learn from 
their Spamsh visitors, whde the Spamsh visitors found them- 
selves face to face with somethmg at that ume unknown in 
Spam — a Victonan drawmg-room This is said m all seriousness 
It was the Victonan drawing-room, and the standard of be- 
haviour which that msatution reqmred and produced, which 
gave Spamsh people their ideal of “ the poetry and refinement 
of Enghsh customs”. There were also Spanish men who had 
rnarned Enghsh wives, and through whom the Victorian 
drawmg-room rmght be said to have been imported Pascual 
de Gayangos married a Miss Fanny ReveU, of Round Oak, 
Wmdsor, and their daughter, Emiha (who was educated in 
England and rnarned the culavated anglophile, Juan Facundo 
Riano), had a drawmg-room m which Victonan austerity and 
antimacassars were reheved by Hispano-Mauresque pottery, 
ivories, picmres, and all the lovely medieval Spanish dungs 
which a cultivated collector m the mneteenth century was in 
a posmon to acqmre. Sigismundo Moret, the distmguished 
hberal statesman, ambassador m London for Kmg Amadeo, a 
friend of Francisco Gmer and Azearate and one of the founders 
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of the Free Institution, ako had an Enghsh mother, Aurora 
Prendergast, who, though bom m Madnd, was the daughtei of 
an Enghsh general and brought up a la inglesa, “her spirit 
saturated by surroundings of fineness and elegance, her figure 
one of the most exqmsite, attractive and distmguished which 
adorned court festivals m the time of Isabella 11 ” ' 

The representatives of Victorian England who made fnends 
with*Azcarate belonged to the family of Inneranty They were 
doubtless of Scottish ongm, the name — m what is probably its 
ongmal form, Inveranty — is known to-day in Glasgow, Mont- 
rose and North Berwick The head of the family m question 
had been bom m Flotida when it was still a Spamsh possession, 
and he had relations in Cuba Emiha (“ Emmy”) had been sent 
to school in London, and at nineteen so wound herself about the 
affections of Azcarate that they were married after a compara- 
tively short engagement Both would probably have preferred 
a avil marnage, but m Spam at that time there was no such 
thmg Eimha seems to have been a Roman Catholic, but 
Azcarate, though he was then and always remained a good 
Christian, could not honestly say that he was also a good 
Cathohc, and the witty Irish subterfuge of calhng oneself a 
“bad” Cathohc would not have appealed to him Licence 
to perform a “mixed” marriage {tea. marriage between a 
Cathohc and a non-Cathohc) was sought and refused, and the 
marriage was celebrated canomcally, on the 5th October, 1866 
Their happmess was shorthved Emiha died within a few 
months (29th April, 1867), giving birth prematurely to a son, 
who died withm 30 hours Azcarate went to hve with the 
Inneraritys, and remamed with them until 1873 when they 
built a vdla at Hendaye, just over the French fronuer, and then 
he frequently spent the summer widi them They must have 
helped him with his work, especially m die matter of Enghsh 
translations, such as Mackenzie’s Roman Law “translated by 
,Gumersmdo de Azcarate, and compared with the Spamsh m 
collaboraaon with D Santiago Innanty (sic) ”, and Fawcett’s 
Free Trade and Protection “translated from the Enghsh m col- 
' A de Olmet y A Garcfa CarrafFa, Motet, 23 
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laboration with D Vicente Inneranty” The family has since 
heen naturahzed Spamsh 

In 1884 Azcarate married agam. The lady was Dona Maria 
Bemta Alvarez Ginjarro, daughter of a former Mimster of Grace 
and Justice and president of the Cortes before the revolution of 
1868. In the Consatuent Cortes of that year he was the only 
member (it is said) who favoured the candidature of Alfonso 
XII, but, by command of Isabella II, he never took his^'seat 
Once again permission was sought for a mixed marriage The 
bishop of Madnd, “who confessed to a real friendship for 
Azcarate”, worked hard to obtam a hcence The pontifical 
document, when at last it arrived, contamed the condition that 
the marriage should not be celebrated on Spamsh soil, and the 
ceremony was performed at Lisbon, with the blessing of the 
Cardinal Patriarch and in the presence of the Spamsh mimster, 
who happened to be Don Juan Valera, the weU-known man of 
letters. Tbs was said to have been the first “mixed” marriage 
ever celebrated between Spamsh subjects Dona Marla Bemta 
died cbldless m 1902. 

The revoluaon of 1 868 caught Azcarate when he was twenty- 
eight, wble he was stdl young enough for enthusiasm and old 
enough to reahze how the opportumty was lost The “Sep- 
tember Revoluaon” is a dividmg hne m modem Spamsh 
bstory No one who was not hvmg at the ame (as Moret 
said long afterwards) can reahze how different those days 
before 1868 were from anythmg we know now, for the so- 
called “Restoraaon” of 1876 restored nothmg but the dynasty, 
wble in rehgion, pohacs and educaaon it brought a new and 
considerably more ngid world. Azcarate and Gmer preserved 
the open, mqmring minds of 1868 along with a sense of 
senousness and responsibihty m an age wbch had httle sense of 
either Life, m their view, was not necessarily tragic, but it was 
serious , their ideals, and the Insatuaon wbch expressed them, 
were the Noah’s Ark — to use the expression of Ortega y Gasset — „ 
tossed on a flood of dishonesty, jobbery and pretennousness, in 
wbch Spamsh culture was saved from destrucnon dunng the 
great flood of reacaon after 1876 
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Azcarate was first appointed lecturer m Political Economy at 
the University of Madrid, and then, in 1873, professor of Com- 
paranve Legislation, which was, in a sense, his hfe’s work He 
was asked to stand as a parhamentar)’^ candidate for Leon He 
was defeated He was known as a supporter of Salmeron, 
whose moral authority over the repubhean party he shared, and 
he was mvited by a namesake, Nicolas Azcarate (a Cuban, and 
no relation of Gumersindo) to jom the staff of a new daily 
paper, La Voz del Stglo, “The Voice of the Century”. For a 
time he wrote a daily leading aracle, basmg his position on four 
points- (i) the legahty of pohacal parties, (2) free trade, (3) 
freedom of the colomes, and (4) civil marriage The editor-in- 
chief was Moret, who was afterwards to be Colonial Mimster at 
the time of the Spamsh-American war, and they both defended 
a measure of reform which ought to have been granted then, 
and might perhaps have avoided the loss of the remaimng 
Spanish colonies to the Umted States — Home Rule for Cuba 
When the monarchy was restored with Aniadeo of Savoy, 
Moret went as ambassador to London, and Azcarate, though a 
stout repubhean, was ready to support any kmg “deservmg of 
sympathy and the support of the people” He used to relate a 
curious episode which happened at that time 

I was a avd servant, and had to go to the Palace on the Kmg’s 
Samt’s-day, to a levee On enteung the throne-room, my attention 
was distracted by all that queer collection of umforms I looked at 
the group formed by the Diplomanc Corps, the Government, the 
Grandees and was so absorbed m contemplanon, that I filed by 
with my colleagues, without having seen the Kmg 

When we had left the throne-room, I said to Moscoso, who was 
beside me 

“And the Kmg^ Where was the Kmg?” 

“Didn’t you see him?” (he answered) “Why, on the throne, of 
course” 

^ I hadn’t nouced any such thmg, and regretted my distraction, 
thinkmg that the monarch must have taken it as an act of discourtesy 
that I had not bowed to him, hke the rest of my colleagues ’ 

“ A y A Garcfa Carraffa, Azcdrate, 50 
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During the repubhc of 1873 Azcarate went quietly on with 
his lectures at the university Salmeron insisted that he should 
become head of his department at the nunistry, but he agreed 
with reluctance and refused to accept the mcrease m pay. The 
restoration brought with it the disrmssal of the professors, 
aheady described in the case of Don Francisco Gmer Azcarate, 
exiled to Caceres m Estremadura, employed his leisure in 
writmg He wrote a good deal, for his exile lasted for five y^ears , 
but after it was over and he had entered fuUy mto pohtics (he 
was member for Leon from 1886 until shortly before his death), 
he had neither the time nor the inchnation to concentrate on 
hterary work 

One of the first things which Azcarate wrote (or fimshed) 111 
exile was the Mmute of a Testament,^ a strange “ingenuous and 
romantic work”, but one of considerable psychological in- 
terest Nothing can be imagmed more hke the man, or his 
epoch A reader of to-day feels as if he were visitmg an old 
house m a Spamsh provmcial town, the rooms full of glazed 
cabmets and whamots, a model of the fountain m the Court of 
Lions under a glass shade and a map of London at the time of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Azcarate’s Mmute of a Testament 
IS the history of a mneteenth-century soul and its rehgious 
dilficulaes, cast in the form of notes for a wiU. In length it is 
htde more than a pamphlet; the volumuious notes were added 
(Azcarate said afterwards) m the proofs, so that the work nughc 
reach the number of pages necessary to make it pass legally for 
a book, and thus escape the censorship to which the govern- 
ment of the restorauon subjected any pubhcauon m pamplilet 
form 

“W” begms with old-fashioned portraits, of his father and 
mother, faded as daguerreotypes yet firm enough in outhne to 
show that, though the background is shghtly altered and the 
velvet curtams looped about the massy pillar m a shghtly 
different way, the portraits are Don Patricio and Dona Just?,, 
the father and mother of Azcarate Inmself. 

^ Mmuta de un testamento, pubttcada y anotada por W ..Madrid, Suarez, 
1876 
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My father, bom of the irucldle class, was a doctor by profession, 
and perhaps for that reason a supporter of the scientific and rehgious 
movement which began m our country with the present century 
Under die inspiration of French philosophy and of the revolution of 
1789, he had abandoned m Ins inner consciousness the rehgious 
behefs of his fathers and embraced with secret enthusiasm the new 
pohncal doctrmes, servmg the former m a dismterested and patnoac 
inanAer and submittmg himself m respect of the latter to the almost 
obhgatory hypocnsy which to a certain extent the times imposed 
(Note This frankness m pohtical opmions and dissimulation m 
rehgious behefs is a contrast which, unfortunately, has existed ui our 
country without mterrupnon up to the present day ) 

Fortunately, through lack of this eternal basis of morahty, I was 
gready helped by the respect he paid to every lofty prmciple and 
every great idea, for the maxims winch I heard from his bps and 
witnessed m his acts were for me like the sacred canons of the moral 
law — a morahty rather of sentiment than of reason, it is true, but 
appearmg to my spmt as infalhble as the secunty of the bond which 
muted me with him to whom I owed my existence ' 

Then Azcarate gives a portrait of his mother, so exquisite 
that we can almost hear the sound of her voice and catch a 
fleenng ghmpse of the tdt of her chm. 

My dear mother belonged to a distmguished family, and preserved 
those good quahnes which are soil to be met with m our gentry, 
combmed with certam prejudices from which it has not yet been 
able to free itself Complymg scrupulously with the practices and 
dunes of her rehgion (though she never fell mto the extravagances of 
mysncism), firm m her faith and the love of her husband, more than 
once she must liave been beset by doubts and have felt tom withm 
herself at observing, drawn up against one another, the represen- 
tanves of the Church and the party m which the compamon of her 
life had elected to serve 

As a true Chnsnan she was inspired by chanty, and from duty and 
affecnon felt herself attracted to the weak and unfortunate But 
certam prejudices of her class prevented her from harmomzmg the 


‘ Mimta, 4-5. 
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equality of the Gospel with the inequahty of the social conditions 
presented by everyday hfe 

“ W” admits the same prejudice m himself 

For this reason, I, who from the ame I was a boy have been in- 
clined to look upon aU men as equal, have had to wrestle with a 
certain repugnance which acting in conformity with this principle 
produced m me , and it was somewhat late m the day when I came to 
imderstand that justice and respect, help and consideration are owing 
to aU, but that friendship, confidence and mtimacy are only due to 
those who deserve them 

Under the care of his mother “ W” received his first lessons, 
and his rehgious instruction His moral trainmg was due to 
example Every act which he witnessed m the bosom of his 
family was engraved on his mind more deeply than anything 
he learnt m the Catechism; the judgments formulated m his 
heanng by his father and mother were sentences from which 
there was no appeal. 

Then he describes his education m “ the so-called humamaes ’ ’ , 
the only useful thmg he learnt (he says) was to translate easily 
from Latm. He studied medicme, without particularly carmg 
for It 

I had no great desire to practise, I had no vocauon to do so, nor 
(after thinkmg the matter over conscientiously) did I feel chat I 
should ever have enough knowledge for the purpose On the other 
hand the world of science, which was what attracted me, seemed 
closed to me on all sides, and at the same tune I considered it a 
pomt of honour to earn my own hving and not be a burden to my 
parents now that I was twenty-five years old and had a profession of 
my own ^ 

In the end, “ W” became a lecturer m physiology; and the 
study of natural science as apart from medicme was not with- 
out Its effect on his rehgious behefs. The crisis began by his 
doubtmg the hteral truth of the bibhcal cosmogony, “and 
since cathohasm is a system m which everything is related and 
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everything will fall to the groiind when there is no longer 
behef in the divine inspiration of the sacred books, the first 
doubt which assailed my spirit produced m me a general un- 
certainty because I saw at once that it affected that which was 
most important to man m his whole hfe” A more recent 
soluaon, accordmg to which the important dung is not the 
truth of revelation but the fact that for centuries a large number 
of people have beheved it to be true, would not have occurred 
to Azcarate He would have thought it too dishonest for serious 
consideration 

While he clung desperately to the faith which he felt to be 
gradually but mevitably shpping away from him, he was faced 
by two problems, “ between which there could not fail to be a 
certam relation”, problems which commonly anse at the age of 
puberty faith and marnage 

During the years of our amorous relations (he says, descnbmg his 
courtship) in proportion as our intimacy ripened, confidence m- 
creased, and at last there were no secrets between us, nor any thing 
or any idea belongmg to the one which was not taken as belongmg 
to the other chances of hfe, hopes, dreams, fears, all these we told 
one another except those which were concerned with our re- 
hgious behefs 

In the midst of ray doubts, I beheved m God, m religion and m 
Christ, and holding it to be a grave matter to abandon my faith 
without previous and mature consideration, I continued m the 
practice of worship, endeavourmg to give a rauonal explanation of 
those rites which at first sight were repugnant to me 

At the beginning of our relations, I had no need to do myself any 
violence At the time to wluch I reter [i860?] no one m Spam 
occupied himself with rehgion, except m so far as it was related to 
pohacs, but people did nor for that reason cease to call themselves 
cathohcs, although frequently that description was not stricdy true 
Besides, I had formed the habit of not speaking to anyone on this 
subject, prmcipaUy because it was hardly possible to find anyone to 
talk to except fanatics or Voltaireans ' 

The imaginary testator marnes, and has three children, who 
‘ Mimta, 24 
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are brought up rehgiously The responsibihties of parenthood 
give a new gravity to his style, which begins to recall that of 
Mr Seagrave in Masterman Ready, or Mr Robinson, father of the 
Swiss family of that name. 

What was important above all was that they should never beheve 
that their father was irrehgious, or that he had consciously ceased to 
fulfil his dunes m the religious sphere To this end we did not giye up 
uniting m the family circle, as was our habit, for prayer and for 
reading the gospels or devotional books, but I refrained from assist- 
mg m those cases m which there was a question of acts which were 
completely mcompaoble with my convicnons 

In estabhshing this exception, I had in my mmd principally 
novenas and the Rosary I know well that Catholicism enjoms 
reverence for the samts and not adoration, but the truth is that, 
without the church bemg able to prevent it, mtercession with 
these is understood in such a way by the faitliful that the severe 
monotheism of the Old Testament and the New have m fact de- 
generated mto a kmd of semi-pagan polytheism As for the Rosary, 
I have always respected it because it is almost the only rehgious 
practice which, in our country, takes place in the bosom of the 
family, but, considered by itself, itseems absurd to submit to number 
and measure (by countmg the beads) what should be freest, most 
spontaneous and incapable of coeraon of anything m the world 
prayer’ Every time I see a rosary, there comes to my mmd that 
machine used by the Buddhists of Tibet to measure out and count 
their prayers and so deduce the merit contracted 

When he surveyed his contemporanes, he saw that in the 
universities the prevalent opimon was hberal, an opmion 
rather of sentnnent than of reflexion. “ Among its adepts were 
some who, imbued with the prmciples of the French Encyclo- 
paedists, confounded m the same antipathy both absolutism and 
rehgion, while others beheved smcerely m the possible harmony 
of cathohcism and liberty.” 

I was among the latter, and so it was that, cathohc or hberal, it 
seemed to me that the cause of theocracy was distinct from that of the 
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Church, and I even expected that the destruction of the former would 
be to the profit and glory of the latter As time went by, and the 
quesaon between the tv/o was brought out more clearly every day, 
I studied with ardour the works of the so-called hberai catholics of 
France and Belgium, and although they neither satisfied me nor 
drew me from my doubts (which now passed to the most funda- 
mental considerations), this school of thought was highly sympa- 
thetic to me, because I believed that if its tenets could preponderate, 
cathohcism might stdl be serviceable to the cause of civdizanon 

This hope was afterwards gradually destroyed, untd at last the 
Syllabus came to convmce me that if my former compamons of the 
lecture-room had erred m beheving that rehgion was mcompatible 
with hberty, the Church itself had now declared that cathohasm 
was mcompanble with modem avdizanon 

And really (lie adds in a note), smce the pubhcanon of the 
Syllabus and the declaration of the mfaUibihty of the Roman 
Pontuff, the vamty of their illusions is made clear to those who 
by means of one subde distinction after another tried to escape 
from what was a mere imposiaon of logic 

After “many watches and much angmsh, which more than 
once cost tears of blood ”, there came a day in which, examimng 
his conscience, he was able to formulate a profession of faith 
which m effect approached most nearly to diat of the Umtarians. 
At last he decided to commumcate his change of views to Ins 
wife, takmg as an excuse a controversy which they had been 
readmg m the newspapers over die apostasy of a certam pnest 
He relates the scene, pamful and prolonged, which took place 
between them , he was careful to pomt out the difference between 
one who is converted to another rehgion, foUowmg the 
development of his own thought, and one who merely aposta- 
nzes from his behefs His wife, at last, declared that she would 
go on lovmg him as before, and the educanon of his children 
was contmued as it had begun. 

I The Minute has all the character of a thinly veiled psycho- 
logical autobiography, the profession of faith as “a meetmg 
place for philosophy, positive rehgion, ranonahst theism and 
protestant Christiamty” is Azcarate’s own and is repeated and 
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enlarged in the Philosophical and Political Studies pubhshed m the 
following year (1877). 

The rehgious ideas of Azcarate (Zulueta observes)^ under- 
went no further change They were firmly formulated m his 
rmnd when he was about 33. and once his Credo was said, 
he experienced no doubts and suffered no contradictions 
“Although he beheved m the immortahty of the soul, his own 
was not always in search of theological solutions He attended 
preferably to the conduct of this hfe, and tned only to do what 
was right without worrymg himself about an unknown here- 
after. His rehgion was a rational and moral Christiamty 
Doubdess he thought, with St Paul, that of faith, hope and 
chanty, the greatest was charity, i.e love andjusace ” 

In pohacs he mamtained the secular, lay position, but out of 
respect to rehgion and to law he was always ready to defend 
hberty of conscience andhberty of worship, “In his Chrisuanity 
there prevailed the ethical aspect, the same note of balance, 
seremcy and reason which dominated the whole of his character 
He was no mysac, no spint tortured by nddles eternally in- 
soluble ” But m his own village '■fVilhmer he went to church 
It was in a quiet, green country of elms and orchards, not far 
from Leon — a country givmg a very different impression from 
the dramatic austenty of CastiUe where there are only two 
answers to a question, yes or no The village hes on the way to 
the umque and cunous horse-shoe arched church of San Miguel 
de Escalada, built m a Mushm style by Chrisnan monks who 
had fled from Cordoba m the tenth century The church at 
Vilhmer is a far humbler and less notable edifice, but it was 
restored by Azcarate himself, and he was present at the service 
of dedicaaon Such a man was obviously a reader of Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief, that and Seeley’s Ecce Homo were among 
his bed-books But his constant compamon was a Spanish New 
Testament printed m 1836 for George Borrow, or under his 
influence, and a “text” (which also he had carried with him* 
from his earhest years), a htde picture of a cross with a few pale 
wild flowers, and a verse from one of the Gospels, in Enghsh. 

‘ La oracwn del mcredulo, 255, 257-8 
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Azcarate was a man with a strong social conscience; a 
Christian, although he could not remain within the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was essentially a man of his flme, 
brought up partly on the prmciples of mneteenth-century 
Enghsh hberahsm and partly on the doctrines of Krause, which, 
reconstructed m Spam under the mfluence of Sanz del Rio,Giner 
de los Rios and Azcarate himself, constitute a philosophy of 
hberty with an ethical motive, 

a form of hberty with the obligation to transform the State mto a 
juristic order of posinve acnon, which neither can nor ought to 
remam mdifferent to social suffermg and injustice ^ 

Under the mfluence of Spamsh Krausisin and the philoso- 
phical hberty which it brought, Azcarate endeavoured to 
harmomze the needs of a hberal regime (the rights of man, 
consatunonal guarantees and hbernes) with the exigenaes of 
soaal justice which demand a calculated and efficient inter- 
vention of die State As an active sociologist and a convincmg 
speaker, he made his mfluence felt m the Cortes and his later 
wntmgs are related to his experiences of path amentary hfe 
Azcarate had always been an unarmg defender of constitutional 
practice and the efficacy of parhamentary action, the outspoken 
enemy of the corrupt practices which, m the Spam of the 
Restoration, did so much to discredit it 

He was a life-long apostle of the pohncal ideals of free peoples, and 
of the close connexion between polincs and edncs by means of Law 
(or Right) — of all, that is to say, wluch the late dictatorship demed, 
ignored and assaulted ^ 

The professor of comparative legislation in the Umversity of 
Madrid was an influential writer on moral and pohtical science, 
he pubhshed a history of the law of property m Spam, and 
other works mcludmg Parhamentary Institutions in Practice and 
Self-government and the Doctrinaire Monarchy The latter, with a 
•clear vision of the future, brought out die mcompatibihty of 

' A Posada, introduction to Azcarate’s Regimen parlamentario en la 
prdcttca, new ed (1932) 

^ Ibid 
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doctrinaire monarchy as it was known m Spam with the 
prmciple of self-government, and it is worthy of note that it 
was written m 1877, at the beginmng of the restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty m Spam 

We have tried to show (he concludes), as mcompatible with the 
prmaples of modem avdizanon, a doctnnaue monarchy hke that of 
the old regime, both hmited (Isabella II) and absolute (Ferdinand 
VB) But we must also mqmre whether the needs of modem hfe are 
fulfilled by a type of monarchy which is truly representanve, con- 
satutional and parhamentary, whether a repubhc alone satisfies this 
imperious necessity, or whether perhaps both forms are acceptable, 
accordmg to the cucumstances of a country, smce both Switzerland 
and the Umted States are considered firee countnes under a repubhc, 
England, Belgium and Italy imder a monarchy 

The onussion of France, Holland, the Scandinavian countries 
(and the mclusion of Italy) are a remmder of the date at which 
the book was written What appears from the whole argument 
IS “the profound and sweepmg character of the transformation 
which the Spamsh monarchy must imdergo, if it wishes to 
escape certain death” — mdeed one of the achievements of 
Azcarate m his matunty when he had reached his position 
of greatest authonty as a parhamentanan, was “to rectify, 
destroy or scatter” the survivmg prejudices m favour of 
absolute monarchy m Spam — and more espeaaUy m the Con- 
satution of 1 876 — 

so that a regime of distrust and lack of confidence might eventually 
be transformed without violence mto one which was representative, 
democratic and free from the traditional obstacles 

But disillusion had set m from the first Even m the Minute 
of a Testament he had wntten: 

The Restoration began m the inspiration of sentiments of tolera- 
tion and a spmt of expansion, but every day it contradicted those 
aims which it had proclaimed at the beginning I beheve that a kmd* 
of fatahty prevents this dynasty from bemg able to solve the social 
and pohtical problems which are arising at the present time , and as it 
IS an dlusion to thmk that any monarchy is possible m Spam except 
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that of the Bourbons, I consider that the only form of government 
likely to provide the solution is a Repubhc ^ 

Yet there were moments when another solution seemed 
possible. After the passmg of the Bntish Parhament Act in 
1911, people m Spam began to think that if there were really to 
be a renovation in Spamsh pohtical hfe, the urgent thing was 
not, perhaps, the immediate estabhshment of a repubhc after all 
Wimout gomg so far as that, there were many things which 
ought to be done, and could be done, with only one essenaal 
condition the monarchic spint and die prejudices which found 
their support m the monarchy must no longer be an obstacle or 
brake on the democraac, jurisac and social reforms which 
ought to be mtroduced as soon as possible.® 

This was the significance of a movement mitiated by 
Azcarate and supported by a group of men, some repubhcans, 
others monarchists, and others again who were mchfferent to the 
form of the State These men were m agreement on four points, 
(i) There was at the moment no current of opimon strong 
enough to make possible a change of government to a re- 
pubhc. (2) The immediate benefit which rmght result from a 
“surgical operanon” would hardly compensate for the mevit- 
able confusion which it would produce Castelar had said that a 
avil hst was cheaper than a civil war, and a revolution, how- 
ever successful, would prove costly — ^it would be better to meet 
It half-way or avoid it altogether {3) The mam dung was to 
propose a serious, democraoc pohcy — above all, the seculanza- 
uon of the State, which was regarded as a fundamental re- 
qmsite, to change a regime ofhimted toleration for rehgious 
behefs into one of full hberty of conscience (4) There was also 
the constimoonal reform of the Senate — a real tradiaonal 
obstacle — and the creaoon of a national educauon, which 
should be modem, free and m the hands of laymen, and should 
bnng culture within the reach of all Spamsh subjects The 
conditions demanded by repubhcans for their support of a 
consututional monarchy were that there should be no opposi- 
’ Mmuta de tin testamento, 84 
* A Posada, Espana en crisis (1923), loi 
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tion on the part of the “ obstacles ” themselves . there must be no 
mterference m the busmess of the State from the old monarchic 
spirit or from the confessional spirit stirred up by the rehgious 
orders 

It IS worth gomg fuUy mto these proposals of 1911 and 1912, 
because they show that there was actually an idea of achievmg, 
by means of a truly constitutional monarchy “m the Enghsh 
style”, those very reforms for which the Second Repubhc has 
been most bitterly attacked — those relatmg to lay education and 
die control of the rehgious orders. These reforms have always 
been regarded m Spam as of fundamental importance, and no 
amount of propaganda — particularly m England — should bhnd 
us to die fact that they represent the legitimate and long- 
standing aspiranons of what would be a majority of the Spamsh 
people, if to vote hberal were not condemned as a deadly sin 

In the days when this movement began to take shape m 
Spain — as a result of the passing of the Parhament Act in Great 
Britam — reform was so much in the air that even the advisers 
of King Alfonso thought it opportune for the monarch to make 
a gesture. “The venerable Azcarate, incarnation of the lughest 
avic virtues, could accept their invitation without violence to 
his old repubhcan consaence and without altering by a single 
hair’s breadth the whole sigmficance of his career ” He drove to 
the Palace m a cab, weanng a top-hat and an immense fur coat, 
and entered the royal presence, appearing, m face and niamier, 
like the Spamsh commander m Velazquez’s picture, receiving 
the keys of Breda The traditional obstacles seemed to have 
disappeared ' Azcarate left the Palace as repubhcan as when 
he entered it, but as ame went by it became obvious that 
the “obstacles” were suU diere, and that the only chance of 
removing them was to remove the monarchy itself 

The monarchy made one false step after another- the 
Moroccan disaster of 1921 and the casualties which it brought to 
thousands of poor Spamsh homes, the grotesque dictatorship of 
1923, with Its well-meamng general and his less scrupulous 
followers, wnth its dubious speculation in lugh places and the 
fortunes made out of foreign concessions, the unrest among 
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university students at pnvileges given to the rehgious orders 
m the vital matter of examinaaons, and the threat to suppress 
all those mstituaons and educational activines which owed their 
origm to Don Francisco Gmer — all these served to turn pubhc 
opinion defimtely against the monarchy and against the per- 
son of Kmg Alfonso The population of Spam had long 
ceased to take him senously, eithei as a king or as a man The 
summary execution of Fermm Galan at Jaca destroyed what 
httle sympathy there was left The repubheans saw that their 
moment had come, and that the “avd hst” might safely be 
abolished now that the chances of civil war seemed more than 
usually remote. They staked their chances on the large re- 
pubhean majonties m the mumapal elections , and the monarchy 
went down at once, the captam bemg the first to leave the 
smkmg ship. It was not quite spurlos gesenkt, however, as it was 
in Portugal The repubheans were too generous m their hour 
of triumph. Instead of suppressing the rehgious orders, they 
legalized them and gave them votes, with the result that the 
veto of the “tradiaonal obstacles ” remained as before 

Azearate preferred the methods of persuasion and evolution 
to the more violent “ surgical ” methods It was largely through 
his influence that, at the ome of the judicial murder of Franasco 
Ferrer m 1909, Pablo Iglesias and the sociahsts were persuaded 
to abandon their pohey of non-co-operation with the re- 
pubheans and form the alhance which brought m the Second 
Repubhe.' He conceived the parhamentary machine as bemg 
the most adequate mechamsm for giving effect to pubhc 
opmion, but, as one of its stoutest defenders, he saw with 
mdignation the corrupt practices of the so-called parlamen- 
toTismo, a degeneranon of the parhamentary machine through 
practices which, more than anything else, had contributed to 
the discredit of the parhamentary system. Although written as 
long ago as 1885, his book on this subject contains many ideas 
, which stdl apply to modem condinons; for the doubts which 
have led to dictatorships are not only doubts m the efficacy of 
Parhament, but attacks on all representative msntutions 
^ J J Morato, Pahlo Iglesias, 1 86 
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Only those who hved and worked with Azcarate as social 
reformers m Spam know what he achieved m construcnve 
labour legislation, and m brmgmg together classes which are 
generally hostile and often m open war with one another owmg 
to their views on direct action i Certam tendencies in Spam 
towards moderanon, a seremty of oudook and vigilant co- 
operation m social reform by parhamentar)." action, are owmg, 
to a large extent, to the influence of Azcarate from" the 
presidential chair of the Institute of Soaal Reform, which he 
founded m 1903, and directed ivith masterly tact up to the 
day of his death m 1917 

The foUowmg example of Azcarate’s personal ascendency is 
related by Posada, it occurred durmg the strike at Rio Tmto in 
1914. Azcarate was president of the commission of mediation 
and arbitration which was trymg to solve the problem. The 
gran anciano — Azcarate too had come to be the “grand old 
man” of Spam — the gran anciano had worked untirmgly on the 
commission, there were sittmgs of four, five and six hours, and 
even longer One mght the commission sat untd 3 a.m debating 
one of the mmers’ claims which the mediators accepted and the 
owners refused. At last a representanve of the owners broke 
off the discussion “ Senores, we give m ' We give m as proof of 
our respect and consideraaon for our illustrious chairman, who 
presides over us with such unfadmg good temper and never 
shows the least sign of wearmess And at this time of mght, too ' 
No that’s enough ' we give m ' ” An agreement was reached ^ 

Azcarate, with his courtly “ Velazqueman” mamier and his 
unwearymg patience, combmed with a ceitam patriaan, famtly 
mihtary bearmg, made it impossible for anyone m his presence 
to talk nonsense or play the fool. Azcarate was the ideal 
chairman, 111 fact it might be said that he died m the chair 
On 13 th December, 1917, he was about to preside over a meet- 
ing of the Institute of Soaal Reform. Feehng unwell he m- 
tended that afternoon to resign m favour of the vice-president, 
the Vizconde de Eza, whom he himself had proposed as his 

‘ Posada, Introduction to Azcarate’s Regimen parlamentano en laprdctica, 8 

* Ibid 9 
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successor Azcarate came up to the table and sat down He 
prepared to read a document which had just been put into his 
hands — a letter m which the workmen’s representatives regret- 
fully announced their resignation irnnl such time as the govern- 
ment should set free those who were m prison as a result of the 
strike of August, 1917, among them Largo Caballero, after- 
wards a member of the Repubhcan Cabinet Azcarate tried to 
unfoid the typewritten protest from the workmen’s represent- 
atives, but his fingers faded him He leaned heavdy to one side , 
he tried to reach the president’s beU 

Azcarate had performed the last act of his pubhc hfe 
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or the Day’s Work 

I N 1914 an unusual senes of lectures was given at Madrid 
The impulse came from the students themselves — mep and 
women who were training to be teachers They suggested 
the names of tlie lecturers and the subject which most interested 
them . the call to the naaonal spirit which had been made by 
such men as Costa, Cajal, Unamuno, Azorui — the protest 
against discouragement made by the “Generation of 1898” 
Among the lecturers mvited was Cossio ; the drift of his dis- 
course has been preserved from notes taken by a Portuguese 
teaclier who was present, and pubhshed a few days afterwards 
in a Lisbon newspaper ‘ 

Cossio, though an admirable lecturer, had begun to have a 
fcehng of doubt, almost of repugnance, so far as lectures were 
concerned, doubt as to their practical use, doubt whether they 
really had any value at all On that occasion (he said) they had 
all come together as persons already convmced, they were aU 
persons who could read. Why then go to lectures^ There was a 
great difference between hstening and readmg Listening was 
often sheer waste of time, reading was worth much more 
There was somethmg in the air of a lecture-room which often 
spoilt the effect which a lecture was meant to produce What 
they wanted was domg, not talkmg The essential thing was to 
teach people to read. Books brought ideas with them The 
centre of gravity of the Spamsh problem could be determined 
thus Read, possess books What was a country where theie 
were no books ? Educaaon was outhned by hterature, by books , 
and from that came the necessity for schools. Instead of giving 
lectures, it would be better to teach people to read, to promote 
by all means the extension, the umversahty of readmg Were 
they on the way to the Spamsh people bemg able to read^ The 

^ (Alice Pestana), Diana de Notiaas, 20 March, 1914 
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figures for illiteracy were appalling He would not say that 
they had lost faith in ideals , what they had lost faith in was men, 
and without men — rehable men and women — nothmg could be 
done m the way of social work that was good and lasting. What 
was to be done, then^ First find the men They did not exist? 
Then make them as qmckly as possible, stretch out a helping 
hand to the young, choose the best, work qmedy but qmckly. 
Therf agam the best teachers should be sent to the most remote 
and wretched villages Nothing about semority and categories ’ 
Every teacher was a member of the Umversttas, the Umversity 
m the widest sense, and to every teacher, without distinction of 
category, they entrusted the same charge for the same purpose , 
they handed him the child to be educated, to be made into a 
man, or a woman. Such, more or less, was what Cossio said at 
the Ateneo de Madrid in 1914, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that such reforms and improvements m Spamsh schools as 
It was possible to mtroduce during the reign of Alfonso XIII 
were all due to Sr Cossio. 

If Spanish cluldren to-day have better schools and better teachers 
than before, we owe it to Cossio If Spanish children are healthier, 
happier and better taught, Cossio is responsible If the young people 
of to-day enjoy greater hberty and consideration with older men 
and women, it is all due to Cossio His teaching and Ins pupils are to 
be found m all centres of educanon, from the most modest country 
school to the most pretennous college, even those on the other side, 
who thought themselves safe from his influence The result has been 
that already several generaaons have been freed from the oppression 
and torment which the earher generations once suffered ' 

Don Manuel B. Cossio was one of die earhest of the 
“ Wandermg Scholars”, describedmanother chapter, who setout 
from Spain and became acquamted with the teachmg of other 
countries. He belongs to the group of men and women who 
gathered round Don Francisco Gmer and have been accomphsh- 
mg “the deepest and most thorough revoluaon which Spain 
has yet undergone the educational revolution” To Sr Cossio 

* L Luzuriaga, Cnsol, 3 October, 1931 
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more than to any other man is due the improvement which has 
been achieved m methods of teachmg. From his study at the 
Museo Pedagogico, he was for forty years the soul and mspira- 
tion of pubhc instruction m Spam, the good which has been 
done — often m the face of obstacles which seemed msur- 
mountable — is due entirely to his devotion, his knowledge of 
men and his paaence. 

In pohacs, he was a member of that generaaon of repubhcans 
who sacrificed everythmg to umon m face of the enemy 
Nowadays (it is said) the enemy is no longer the monarchy, or 
the mihtary dictatorship ; nor even the possibihty of reaction 
developmg along the hnes of clericahsm or fascism It is rather 
disumon and disloyalty among the repubhcans themselves , and 
Cossio still “struggles for fratermty m the repubhcan ranks”, 
sail endeavours by his influence to hold the repubhcan forces 
together in peace and common sense. The Repubhc may not be 
beyond criacism, but it is better — both for Spam and for the 
rest of Europe — than any other possible soluuon, tending to- 
wards the extreme right or the extreme left. 

The proclamaaon of the Repubhc m April, 1931, found 
Cossio abroad, seekmg to cure a troublesome and painful in- 
firimty. He returned post-haste, half cured, to be near what was 
gomg on, without being able actually to take part in it The 
spectacle of an enthusiasac but disciphned Spam which greeted 
him on his return was (he knew) the work of Francisco Gmer 
and Pablo Iglesias, the result of educaaon m the school and 
educaaon among the masses The country was mteresred, before 
everything, in two quesaons land and schools, just as had been 
foreseen by Costa, and indeed by Cossio himself, for it was 
Cossio who actually drafted Costa’s programme for Inm, and 
wrote It down at Don Francisco’s dictaaon, while Costa 
stumped the country defendmg it In the first enthusiasm for 
the Repubhc, Cossio was the man of the moment, he would 
have been elected president, had his health permitted it. 

Cossio belongs to the select minority created by the Insti- 
tuciSn Lihre de Ensenanza. The Insatuaon, as shown m a pre- 
vious chapter, has been a vaccine injected into the body of 
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Spain; it lias not itself grown into the Residencia or into any of 
the other bodies created through its influence, though it has 
been the cause of their growth. It never possessed a definite 
system of education which could be introduced by decree 
throughout the country. It has been, rather, a prolonged ex- 
penment, perpetually going on, a direction, an aim, a tendency ; 
a reform which is never fimshed, “ a perpetual example of the 
mosf darmg educational principles faced by practical reahty”. 
It is not “ anti-God ” ; yet it does not take its orders from Rome. 
Like the Society of Friends, it will always be a mmority ; but for 
fifty years it has been the most active ferment of renewal, the 
most important door through which modem thought could 
penetrate mto Spam. 

Let us examine Cossio’s “day’s work” m education, from one 
end of the scale to the other, from the umversity to the 
elementary school Needless to say, he has never been im- 
pressed by the devout phihstmism which proclaims ilhteracy to 
be a state of grace, and more particularly a saving grace of the 
Spamsh people Ehteracy, as he knew, is no more a defence 
agamst a tendentious press than maccessibihty is against oratory 
or broadcastmg His lecture at the Athenaeum makes that quite 
clear. But he saw that educational reform in Spam should begm 
at the top, the “govermng classes” were relatively more 
Ignorant than the governed, and the pohticians and pohacal 
joumahsts more in need of educaaon than the people. 

The urgent problem confrontmg us to-day (Cossio wrote m 
1879) IS to avoid the melancholy spectacle of young men who reach 
the iimversines without knowmg how to listen, or think, or say what 
they think ‘ 

Smce these words were written, the spirit of the Spamsh 
umversmes has been gradually transformed. The fall of the 
dictatorship (which prepared the way for that of the mon- 
archy) was m a great measure the work of umversity men; 
while attempts to spread fascism among the students have 
so far failed The philosophical atutude origmally known as 

' De su Jornada, 16 
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Krausism has been modified by Giner and his followers, to 
sigmfy a true “philosophy of hberty”; and this was given 
practical and pohacal form m a recogmuon of certain funda- 
mental necessities, ethical and juristic. The object — and, in a 
large measure, the achievement — of the “ Instituaomsts ” has 
been to produce men: persons capable of conceiving an ideal 
and of govemmg both their own hves and the hves of others, 
and of domg so by the harmomous employment of all their 
faculties ^ 

One of the great ideas of Cossio has been “to brmg the 
umversity to the elementary school” We shall see at the end of 
this chapter one way in which that is now bemg accomphshed 
The first and more immediate way was the trairung of teachers, 
the endeavour to get the nght men and women to adopt that 
profession. Cossio had heard of a young woman m England 
who was hesitatmg whether to become a teacher or a mam- 
cunst, there was no room for such people in the teaching 
profession m Spam 

Cossio’s “day’s work” has naturally been concerned to a 
large extent with methods. He has endeavoured, by travel and 
study, to find or devise ways of teaching which would achieve 
results m confornuty with the ideals of Don Francisco Giner 
The followmg example shows how the Institution faced the 
problem of teaching histor)' 

We begm (Cossio wrote to a historian m 1904), as wnth all 
other subjects, m the lowest grade of the elementary school 
The keen mterest which children show (even before they can 
talk) m what has actually happened, for the facts and the way 
they are related — the intense pleasure which they take in a 
story' — all show how natural to them is the historical sense and 
how necessary it is to culavate it from a very early age Educa- 
non sets out along the same road which humamty has followed 
spontaneously and the histonan by reflexion — the only road to 
history — by gomg to the sources and attendmg first of all and* 
for a considerable ame to the coUecaon of matenals. The most 
important materials are those which appeal to the imagmaaon: 

‘ De su Jornada, 19 
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objects, traces of human activity, striking facts . museums of 
art and anaqmties , the narratives of historians and travellers, 
biographies; photographs of objects, persons and places, repre- 
sentations of historical events. To awake reflexion and samulate 
a taste for historical mvestigaaon, exerases are given to the 
children on memories of their own lives, or on events which 
they have seen or heard of All this is done, in the first period, 
m aft unsystematic and fragmentary way, without trying to 
discover the internal relations of facts and things, without 
bmdmg events together or trymg to trace the slightest sketch of 
a general picture of a people or an epoch, and still less the rela- 
tionship of all these in the process of history. 

This, as AViU readily be seen, has from the beginning the 
character of a history of culture That is not only because it is 
not confined to mere pohtical history, but also because, m the 
presence of objects and pictures, more is said of peoples than of 
persons, thus awakemng the idea (without defimtely formulat- 
ing It) that everything is done by everybody, and that the true 
subject of history is not the hero, but the entire people whose 
joint labour produces avihzation It is left to the tact of the 
teacher to choose the occasions most appropriate for showmg 
the relations between histoncal facts and visible objects, and thus 
mtroducing elements of order and system mto the teaching of 
history. A begmmng is made by calhng attention to the most 
striking differences shown by die different levels of culture 
among different peoples, and history gradually comes to mean 
an account of the efforts which men have made to pass from 
one state of culture to another Eventually the treatment be- 
comes more systematic, fixing by contrast the culminating 
moments m history, e.g Greek avalization of the fifth and 
fourth centuries b c , and ChnsOan from the thirteenth century 
to the fifteenth Nothing strikes the eye so much as the con- 
trast between a Greek temple and a Gothic cathedral, radically 
^different in appearance and structure, and, for that reason, 
easily understood by children And, smce art speaks so directly 
to the imagmaaon, it may be used — especially architecture — as 
something on which to concentrate the attenaon and fix the 
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different penods of history m the mind. Thus Romanesque 
(and Norman) architecture goes with the feudal system, Gothic 
with the age of corporations and mumapahties and the rise of 
the “third estate” Renaissance architecture with its Graeco- 
Roman and Baroque developments is assoaated with the rise 
of absolute monarchies , while Neo-classiasm is the art of en- 
hghtened despotism and revolution; and modern art, in its 
mdecision and its eclecticism and its great steel constructions, 
belongs to the age of democracy with its sociahst and hber- 
tanan aspirations Thus the plastic arts may be made the basis 
for fixmg historical relations systematically, and for demon- 
stratmg the unbroken development of culture throughout the 
ages. Art brmgs home to the child as nothmg else can that 
every change has its necessary antecedents m what has gone 
before, that ideas change more qmckly than forms, that die 
process of perfecaon consists m finding forms adequate to ideas, 
and that m both forms and ideas there always remams a sub- 
stantial basis common to what has gone before, although the 
mamfestaQons of it may be difierent.^ 

Thus Cossfo put his master’s precepts mto practice largely by 
the aid of art. “His aestheac vision of reahty was deeply im- 
bued with an enthusiasm for ethics, though that did not prevent 
his fine artistic sense from showmg through, and enabled him 
to be at home m the art of all times and parucularly the art of 
his own time and his own country.”^ 

The power of lookmg at dungs (lie wrote m 1879) may be 
apphed not only to the teaching of history and natural science, 
but also to almost every branch of education and in some 
measure to all of them.3 This is, of course, of the first importance 
m the teachmg of drawing, and yet, with characterisnc per- 
versity, drawmg is often taught by copying other drawings 
rather than drawmg directly from natural objects. 

“It may surprise you”, he wrote to a teacher who had 
apphed to him for advice, “that although these facts are so"- 
evident, the practice of mere copying is in general use This is 

‘ De su Jornada, 25-30 * Viqueira, ii, 457 

3 De su Jornada, 8 
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due to the same dogmatic influence which has corrupted all 
educaaon. The teacher, behevmg himself to be m possession of 
the truth, considers that the pupil ought not to discover the 
truth for himself, either because it is useless to waste nme m 
domg so when it is enough to receive it m lessons or in books, 
or because he considers the child incapable in his early years of 
fmdmg It out for himself From this come all the evils of the 
present system of educauon based on lectures and text-books 
which replace two factors essential to knowledge the thin g to 
be learnt, and the work of the pupil m finding out about it for 
himself. By the present system, both of these are suppressed 
Instead of the thmg itself, the child is given the idea (tiue or 
false) which another mind has formed of it, he is made to 
repeat this without carmg whether he makes it really his, his 
natural abihty is atrophied, and the result is a deceptive ap- 
pearance of knowledge which satisfies parents, teachers and 
employers, whde the victim will deplore it later on (if he ever 
becomes conscious of it) not only through the time lost, but 
also through the perversion it has wrought m his own natural 
faculues 

Drawmg, Cossio has always considered to be of the utmost 
importance, he would even prefer to teach it before wrmng. 

Why not postpone writing and begin with drawing^ It is much 
more real, hvmg and concrete to the child’s imagmation, and one 
day he wiU unconsciously find that he can wnte. for he will have 
learnt, among the other thmgs which he can draw, to draw the 
letters ^ 

At the same time he suggested the postponement of the 
abstract study of grammar until a later period of instrucuon, 
and recommended exercises m the spontaneous expression of the 
child’s thought — the method which is now largely employed 
m the elementary teaching of foreign languages 

Evidence of the power which Gmer and Cossio had m 
teachmg their pupils to see, and to reahze the existence of art, 
comes from no less a person than Professor Rafael Altamira 

' De su Jornada, 131 ' Ilnd 12 
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I was an undergraduate in my third year when for the first time in 
my life a foiend of Gmer’s put me in front of a work of art and made 
me see how beautiful it was Up nU then, no one, either at school or 
at the Umversiry, had ever given me the faintest suspicion that a 
picture or a statue, a medieval church or a dado of renaissance tiles 
could be of importance to my education or widen the honzons of 
my hfe That mitiation put me m the position to reahze, years after- 
wards, how great the influence of Don Francisco had been m teaching 
people m that way It opened a new world to my inteUigence, 
brought me the greatest intellectual dehghts, and helped me sub- 
stanaaUy towards the understanding of history ^ 

This attraction was felt by others, besides Professor Altarmra 
A number of young men who received that influence were 
turned to archaeological and amstic studies — ^witness the young 
Enghshman, Henbest Capper, whose expenences have already 
been described. The movement also led to the re-discovery of 
not a few of the artistic treasures of anaent Spam, which had 
been forgotten or despised until the chhgence of Gmer, Cossio 
and their pupils, with their affectionate study and frequent 
excursions to out-of-the-way places, brought them to the 
knowledge of the Spamsh pubhc One of the first tasks of the 
revolution was to ensure that those treasures should be kept m 
safe custody and not leave the country So many had already 
disappeared — sold to dealers and smuggled across the frontier — 
that It became necessary to consider how the remamder could 
be preserved m safety. The abuses of the “owners” — rehgious 
foimdations or churches — had to be hnuted by admmistrative 
pohce measures ; and it became necessary to determine the legal 
position of that part of the treasure which, utihzed as it was in 
pubhc Cathohc worship, was claimed (on most unsound legal 
arguments) to belong to the patnmony of the Church.^ 

Yet art, as Cossfo knew, was not only to be found m the 
“fine arts” Industrial art had also to be considered, and the 
popular, traditional art m which Spam has been so fertile and so 
productive Don Francisco had paid attention to this subject; 

' Gmer de los Rios, educador, 41-2 

^ Cmderms de poUtica, i, 58 
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so also had his brother, Don Hermenegildo, and the Rianos, 
but It was the Introducnon written by Cossio to the Cata- 
logue of a Spanish exhibition of Lace and Embroidery m 1913 
that first aroused interest in Spam. The lace and embroidery 
worked by women — in town and country, m parlours and 
m kitchens, m girls’ schools and convents — are anonymous 
products, of unequal arastic merit, but employmg traditional 
designs which vary accordmg to the district Lace-makmg and 
embroidery-work have always been deeply rooted m Spamsh 
home hfe, without distinction of class, and though they are not 
static but always in process of development, their evolution is as 
gentle as the slow changes in the face of nature For popular 
art — like language, ballads and folk-songs — is an anony- 
mous product, and created m the same way from the depths 
of the soul of the people From this amorphous basis rises 
at mtervals an artist of distmction and an aristocratic art 
Differentiations are produced, schools, the transference of 
inspiration from one place to another, and the accents pecuhar 
to creative gemus. And when all this has come into bemg, 
popular art once agam is umted with it, and nourished by it as 
mother earth hves and is nounshed at the expense of the bemgs 
which she brmgs forth Thus the higher and purer, more 
conscious and more universal, “reflecnve” or “erudite” art 
may be, so much the more wealth and intensity, so much the 
more character, is gained by the art of the people, which m the 
course of nature is able to take all good nourishment into itself 
and make it native to the sod. As a cloud returns to the sea, so 
at last, by innumerable paths, all “erudite” art returns to the 
deep bosom of the common earth, to the womb where it had 
Its origin. But the process of absorption is slow, and requires 
centuries for its compleaon, and so we find an exuberance of 
popular art in the older nations, while the new countries are 
without It, or only possess it in very small quantity “Time 
D cannot be improvised, nor can history anncipate the hour.”i 
The study of furmture, pottery, costume, jewelry was not a 
mere pastime with Cossio and Don Francisco, any more than 
' De su Jornada, 328-9 
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the study of paintuig or music “As to that", Don Franasco 
would remark, “you know what Sanz del Rio used to say of 
philosophy, that it gives everyone what he asks from it, and has 
something for all tastes 

Music, “the CmdereUa of the Arts”, was not forgotten at the 
Insatuaon, mdeed she was treated stnctly on an equahty with 
her other sisters. Gmer had urged the estabhshment of classes of 
musical aesthetics and musical history m the Conservatoire 
They had been founded by the First Repubhc, but by 1878 
nothmg had yet been done in Madnd, though the flourishing 
school of music in Cadiz — the birth-place, incidentally, of 
Manuel de Falla — could provide classes in acoustics, aesthetics, 
the history of music and general history of the fine arts The 
Conservatoire at Madnd took some time to catch up with the 
Academia de Santa Ceciha at Cadiz 

Was It a natural thing (Don Francisco asked ironically) for 
musiaans not to know the history of their art, either theoretically or 
practically’ Not to know which were the great works, the character 
and style of the music of different ages — a thing which, modestly 
enough, but AVith great applause, had been taught and illustrated at 
the Instituadn Libre de Ensenanza? . How was the performer ever to 
mterpret the works of other times, without knowmg about their 
culture, their style and their attitude to hfe, without livmg them and 
expressmg them m his playmg’ ..That was the reason why we 
frequendy had to suffer from an insipid performance, or one which 
completely destroyed the character of a composition — a mmuet of 
Haydn m which an ill-advised pianist would develop a sononty 
proper to one of the stupendous Fantasies of Thalberg or Liszt, or 
fade away in the plaintive tones of a Nocturne of Chopm * 

The greatest triumph of the ideal of Cossio — the crown of 
fifty years of work by Don Francisco and the Free Insntunon— 
has been the formanon of Mtswnes pedagogicas Their purpose is 
best described in their founder’s own words* “a traveUmg 
school, gonig from place to place; but a school m which there" 
are no school-books, where leammg is without tears, where no 

' Estudios de artes tndustnales, 2 ^ Ibid 225 
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one has to kneel down (as we used to do) and no one wants 
to play truant 

These “missions” have been sent by the government of the 
repubhc to the poorest, most remote and most abandoned 
villages — to some of those hundreds of villages m Spam m 
which neither the Church nor die State nor the absentee land- 
lord has evei done a smgle dung for the welfare of the m- 
habltants. The new lay Misiones have come m the first place to 
entertam, to amuse, “we should like to entertam you”, they 
explam, “as much as you are entertamed by play-actors and 
puppet-shows This recreanon-school is for everyone, big and 
httle, for those who spend their lives working, for those who 
never went to school, and for those who have never been near a 
school smce they were children. In the toivns, young and old, 
however humble they may be, have plenty of chances to go on 
leammg all their hves, and to enjoy themselves as well, because 
they hve m the midst of other men better instructed than they 
are, and have everydung at hand, so that instruction and 
amusement come to them whether they hke it or not, dirough 
their eyes and ears, for even shop-windows are full of amuse- 
ment and instrucaon” Smce villages are without these dungs, 
the Repubhcan government has undertaken an experiment to 
see whether it is possible to undo some of the injustice of its 
predecessors, and has sent httle groups of men — chiefly um- 
versity men and “Residentes” — to talk to remote villagers, to 
show them pamtmgs and fdms, and make music for them, 
and endeavour in a general way to make die hard, barbarous 
and neglected hfe of a remote Spamsh village more cheer- 
ful “The western world”, as Lord Eustace Percy has said, 
“has re-discovered m the twenaeth century the ancient truth 
that the busmess of popular educatton is neither formal 
teaching nor pohtical enlightenment, bat direct social recon- 
struction.” 

Part of the “ Mision” consists of a traveUmg art-gallery, con- 
taimng copies, m approximately the origmal size, of fourteen 
celebrated picmres m the Prado Museum, and as many en- 
* RestJenaa, February, 1933 
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gravmgs * This selection has been made m view of people who 
have never been away from the remote villages in which they 
hve, or have only been as far as the nearest country towns 
where there are no museums (although, as the Director of Fme 
Arts remaikcd, there is enough “stuff” m Spam, m spite of 
what has been sold or smuggled out of the country, to make an 
excellent art-gallery in every provmcial capital). The villagers 
may have seen photographs or coloured reproductions , “but 
they have never seen real pictures nor do they know the look of 
any painting by one of the great masters. The “Misiones” 
would like to bring this traveUmg art-gallery even to the villages 
most difficult of access, to the “ disinherited”. But pammigs are 
not hke books, the gramophone or the cinema, they are difficult 
to transport where there is no road, and saU more difficult to 
display where there is no large room m which pictures may be 
hung m a good light with an appropriate background So for 
the present the travelhng museum is generally on view at a 
country town, or a village where there are facihaes for in- 
stalhng It. It IS accompamed, of course, by persons responsible 
for hanging the pictures and lookmg after them, who try to 
arouse interest by simple explanations and talks on their artistic 
and historical significance, and someomes illustrate them with 
lantem-shdes and pubhc talks. On leaving the district, the 
Museum leaves photographs of all the pictures exhibited, to 
hang in the village hall or school house, as well as smaller 
photographs which are distributed free to anyone who asks for 
them. 

The mmoneros have interesting stories to tell of their ex- 
periences, in remote, forgotten villages. 

The only pubhc room, as a rule, was the Dancing Hall, the SaUn 
de bmle, usually a large granary, with an earthen floor and a sort of 

' The pamtmgs are Berruguete Auto de Fe, El Greco The Resurrection and 
Portrait of an unknown man, Sanchez Cuello Prince Carlos, Ribera Jacob, 
Zurbaran The Vision of St Peter, Veldzquez The Tapestry Weavers, The 
Infanta Margarita and The dwarf Don Antonio the Englishman, MuriUo El mho 
Dios Pastor and St Elizabeth of Hungary, Goya Shooting the prisoners. La Maja 
vestida and El Pelele 
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shed for the musicians where we installed the cmema There was 
next to no ventilation, no seats, and absolutely no system of heatmg 
It was bad for our type of work More than five hundred persons 
were present, young and old, all wearmg mufflers and herets and many 
of them smoking Mothers, daughters and grandmothers came m in- 
creasmg numbers every day, and stood for the whole performance 
A few — ^very few — ^sat on benches winch they had brought m from 
the church, they could not bring chairs from their houses (as they 
do for puppet-shows) because fewer people would have been able to 
get in, and there might have been a disturbance These were the 
condiaons under winch we had to work ^ 

There is no doubt that the cmema is the most powerful aid 
to the work of the Mtsiones. People cannot resist it, even on 
occasions m which indifference, country suspicion, or an at- 
mosphere of prejudice opposes some difficulty to the cordial 
welcome with which most villagers have received the lay 
mistoneros. Sometimes the houses are on the side of a mountain, 
difficult of access The lorry can go no farther. The journey 
has to be contmued on horse or mule, by steep paths and 
narrow passes There comes a moment when even a horse can 
go no farther, all sign of a path disappears, and the broken, 
shppery ground is dangerous to animals The men have to go 
forward on foot, carrymg m their hands or on their backs the 
cases of books, the gramophone, records, cinema and accumu- 
lators. At Cain, for mstance, a hamlet m the provmce of Leon, 
the place is so precipitous that there is a saying in those parts 
that the people of Cam die by falling over the edge (Los de Cain 
tnueren despenados). A mtston went there all the same 

The curiosity of the inhabitants — expectant and at times 
suspicious — accompames the mistoneros as they mstall themselves 
m the village square or some other suitable place The alcalde 
and the school-master, both enthusiastic supporters, help to 
produce silence enough for the speakers to be heard with a 
certam amount of comfort. In die intervals they put on records 
of folk-songs , cantares from Asturias or aires from Gahcia. 


' Residencta, February, 1933 
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“what do the misioneros brrng? Talks, books, films and 
music. Talks — m a famihar, firiendly tone — on a number of 
pleasant subjects. Attractive books, leadmg on to great authors 
Instructive and amusmg films And m everything that is done 
there is a feehng of simphaty, of sensibdity, of fine comprehen- 
sion of what It all means and what it ought to be.”^ 

When the mistoti leaves a village, it leaves behmd it a hbrary 
of about a hundred volumes, as well as a gramophone arid a 
number of records. The music preferred m the places which tlie 
mtsiones have reached so far has been folk-song records typical 
of the country. 

Thanks to the mtsiones, some villages have made their first 
acquamtance with electric hght. In places where there was none, 
the mtsiones had to brmg their own accumulators “An enor- 
mous sensation, not likely to be forgotten, seemg for the first 
time in the darkness and silence of the country the prodigy of 
electric Hght. That curious httle apparatus which gives an 
enarely new kmd of hght, and that other one, the box out of 
which come voices and music. Men and women looked at one 
another m amazement. What could that be? Was it witchcraft, 
devilry’ The impression was so vmd that through the mmds of 
the lay misioneros there passed firom time to time the thought 
that these people might turn agamst them, thinkmg that it was 
all nuracle-mongermg and enchantment.” 

The origm and mspiraaon of these lay “missions” came from 
Cossio. He might deny it, and hand back the wreath to Don 
Franasco, who, m turn, would pass it on to Sanz del Rio. Yet 
there is nothing m contemporary Spam which so bears the im- 
prmt of his gemus, and nothmg, it might be added, which has so 
roused the scorn and fury of the opposmon Lay “missions” ' 
Pedagogics' Copies of pictures! How absurd, when it is so 
clearly to the advantage of all concerned that Spamsh village- 
life should remam uncared-for, barbarous and ilhterate ' 

Cossio has expressed himself more completely m die written 
word than his master, Don Franasco, had ever done There is, 
for mstance, his adimrable Life of El Greco — the first to be 
' Nuevo mundo, 19 May, 1933 
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published, and the book upon which all biographers and art- 
crmcs have freely drawn. Extracts from this and all his pub- 
hshed writings were collected in a small volume on the occasion 
ofhis rearement in February, 1929. “De sujomada” (From his 
day’s work), it is the livre dechevetoi every student of modern 
Spamsh things 

But the spirit of Cossio refuses to be confined It is not whoUy 
m the books which he has pubhshed, nor m the lectures given 
before large audiences, nor even m his classes nor his reports to 
the Spamsh Board of Education. “In aU these mamfestations of 
his spirit is undoubtedly to be found somethmg of the real 
Cossio. Yet where he abandons himself with all the fervour of 
renaissance enthusiasm is in conversation.” To have partaken of 
that IS mdeed a privilege, conversation m mtunate surroundmgs 
with him IS one of the greatest experiences m modem Spam. 

Salvador Rueda the poet (1857-1933) was a man of pictur- 
esque phrase and vehement expression. He was once asked 
about Cossio. 

Cossio’ I should just think so! If you’d only seen him with me 
m the museum, stoppmg before the thmgs and talkmg about the 
sculpture' How he trembled with enthusiasm' You’ve seen those 
birds with a feather on their wmgs which flutters as they smg’ 
Well, that man, when he talked, made even the threads m his coat 
flutter with exatement I 
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E nglish readers, if they have followed thus far the path of 
the Spanish Reformers of 1868, must have noticed now and 
agam an echo of somethmg which they will have heard 
before Though the Enghsh influences on the group have been 
pomted out (as have the French influences on Spamsh repufehc- 
amsm and the German influences on Spamsh philosophy), the 
echo of ideas which seem to be “Enghsh” cannot be explained 
away as mere influence. Anyone to-day who reads Giiier, 
Cossfo or Azcarate will recogmze in them something of the 
hberal and ascetic creed of the best of his own schoolmasters , 
for Gmer and Cossio were, first and last and above all, ex- 
cellent schoolmasters who would have been valuable m this or 
any other country but were more valuable than ever m their 
own, where until lately the good schoolmaster was hable to 
prosecution. 

For these reasons, ideas hke those of the Spamsh Reformers of 
1868 can someames be found m the writmgs of Enghsh con- 
temporaries with whom they had no direct contact They may 
be found, for instance, without leavmg the precmcts of Cam- 
bridge. 

“I can’t make you geologists”, Adam Sedgwick would say, 
“but I can fire your imagmations ” And Montagu Butler, the 
late Master of Trimty, urgmg the importance of the spirit and 
the necessity for intellectual enthusiasm, would ask 

“Is It with the prudenoal calculation of self-interest or with 
the lover-hke transport of affection^ Do you love it for what it 
gives, or for what it is^” 

No less might the “eager intellectual brotherhood” of which 
Don Francisco was the acknowledged centre have heard him 
speak with unwonted bitterness of “mteUectual infidelity, the 
gradual loss of faith m the higher thmgs of the mmd” 

Even more appropnate, more true to the Spamsh Re- 
formers, are the words in which Frederic Wilham Maitland 
commemorated Henry Sidgwick. Like Sidgwick, Gmer was 
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deeply attached to intimate friends “ to whom he unbosomed 
himself without reserve”, while acquamtances who stood out- 
side that innermost arcle had evidence of the keen mterest that 
he took m all manner of human affairs Men who seemed less 
self-consaous or less self-centred than Sidgwick or Gmer were 
not to be met, nor any others “who to all appearances so 
steadily and so easily kept themselves at an objecuve pomt of 
vie-^” And this, though it might have been said of Sidgwick 
as of Gmer that he admimstered prodigally the holy sacrament 
of the word. 

“To see with your eyes, to find mterest m your interests” 
seemed to be one of their main objects, while they were 
amusmg and dehghting you Both “ genumely wished to know 
what all sorts of people thought and felt about all sorts of 
thmgs”, and each had numerous friends at a distance who 
admired and honoured hun. Don Francisco also was notable 
(as Sidgwick was) for his “smgular truthfulness”, and for the 
way he tramed his pupils to severe smcerity He would have 
delighted m Sidgwick’s insistence on “the exact pomt where 
proof ended and only hope remamed”. 

Yet we must not make the imstake made by so many foreign 
observers of regardmg everything fine or admirable or m- 
terestmg m Spam as bemg of foreign origm Even a close 
Portuguese observer, Dr Fidehno de Figueiredo, can carry 
away the idea that “there is somethmg foreign and protestant 
m Don Francisco Gmer the dehcate, serene surface of a soul, 
without the heroic, combative profundiues of the soul which is 
really and truly Spamsh, and m which the very virtues them- 
selves hollow out the nest for the defects” ^ His writmgs (he 
adds) were “ hke a imrror held up to contemporary hfe as it ran 
to offer Its image”, but he demes Inm all origmahty, all 
“defimte achievement”, and m all his works he can find “not 
a smgle page which is defimtely Spamsh”. 

Perhaps it takes an Enghshman to see how defimtely, how 
intensely Spamsh Don Francisco was 

That httle man with his gentle manners, “concealmg behmd 
* Las dos Espanas, 231 
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his smile and his grey hairs an unsuspected tenaaty of purpose”, 
the reformer who was “far more to be dreaded than the in- 
genuous repubhcans of 1868”, the apostle who appeared to 
some as the founder of a new hereacal sect — “a sort of exotic 
protestanasm ” — and was condemned as the “ de-chrisaamzer ” 
and “de-hispamzer” of Spam, was m actual fact one of the 
most Spamsh figures which modem Spam has produced. 
German philosophy and Enghsh ways of hvmg had beefi an 
inspiraaon to him, just as the French pohtical ideals of 1789 
and 1871 proved an mspiration to some of his friends, but the 
basis of Don Francisco’s thought was deeply rooted in the soil of 
Spam. 

“This fine flower of Spamsh thought”, Azorin writes, in one 
of his lectures on Spamsh landscape, “could not have been 
produced without a deeply-laid tradition in which the seed could 
take root That part which seems to us foreign was m fact 
profoundly and mtimately national. When we consider his 
philosophy — It IS more than a philosophy — we seem to see, 
reachmg forward mto it, hvmg agam m it, many ideas which 
are traditionally Spamsh”. We see them, for mstance, m 
Melchor Cano m the sixteenth century, with his demand for 
independence and civil hberty, and in the eighteenth century 
in Campomanes, with his insistence on the conscious digmty 
of the worker, and m the dehghtful “Moroccan Letters” of 
Cadalso with their criticism of accepted Spamsh values 

Don Francisco brought not only a philosophy but a whole 
attitude to hfe (which is what a philosophy should be) , but it 
was an atamde which, if it was unusual m the Spam of his ame, 
was nevertheless an attitude which has always been mamtamed 
by some of the choicest spirits in Spam. 

“Encouragmg masters, wise counsellors, dehghtful com- 
pamons”, able, appreciauve and affecnonate. Life was not 
frivolous, or tragical or hateful, but it was serious. Hutnanas 
actiones — Don Francisco was fond of quoting Spmoza — non • 
ridere, non lugere neque detestan, sed mtelhgere 
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